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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE    FIFTH   EDITION. 


The  learned  and  worthy  Author  of  this 
Grammar,  who  died  on  the  I4th  of  March 
1826,  had  not  only  prepared  the  present 
edition,  bat  exerted  himself  in  seeing  it 
through  the  press,  all  but  the  few  con- 
cluding sheets.  By  a  reference  to  the  pre- 
ceding edition,  the  fifth  will  be  found  greatly 
improved  and  augmented,  and  will,  it  is 
hoped,  support  the  high  character,  which 
Noehden^s  Oerman  Grammar  has  for  six  and 
twenty  years  deservedly  enjoyed  in  this 
country,  of  being  at  once  the  most  complete 
and  the  most  philosophical  Introduction  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  German  Language,  for 
the  use  of  the  Englishmen,  hitherto  pu- 
blished. The  erudition  of  the  Author  sup- 
plied him  with  appropriate  elucidations  from 


other  Languages  which  cannot  but  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Student^  as  the  Gramma- 
tical Structure  of  one  Language  is  best  im- 
pressed on  the  memory  in  proportion  to 
its  being  shewn  to  be  analogous  to  that  of 
another. 

H. 

liOndoD,  Aprils  1826* 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE  SIXTH  EDITION. 


Owing  to  the  illness  of  the  late  Author 
during  the  printing  of  the  5th  edition  of  this 
work  the  accuracy  of  the  latter  sheets  was 
not  attended  to.  They  have,  however,  been 
properly  corrected  in  this  new  edition. 

V. 

Sept  1830. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CONCERNING  THE  LANGUAGE  WHICH  IS  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  THIS  GRAMMAR. 


X  HE  Language,    which  this  Grammar  proposes  to 
teacb^  was  originally  a  dialect,  peculiar  to  a  small  district 
in  Germany,  and  is  to  this  day  distinguished,  from  the 
other  fnodes  of  speech,  by  the  name  of  High  German. 
It  began  first  to  rise  into  notice,  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation ;  but,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  it  has  been 
cultivated  in  different  provinces,  and  ultimately  adopted, 
as  their  common  tongue^  by  all.    It  is  become  the  lan- 
guage   of  literature,   and   of   general  communication, 
-'    whereas  the  remaining  idioms  are  confined  to  the  collo- 
%'  quial  intercourse  of  their  own  provinces,  and  even  there, 
"[  in  a  considerable  degree,  excluded  from  the  use  of  the 
*  well-educated  and  higher  classes.    It  is  the  language  of 
the  whole  nation,  and  must,  by  preference,    be  under- 
stood, when  The  German  is  mentioned. 

It  is  my  design,   in   the  following  pages,   briefly  to 
exhibit  the  history  of  this  dialect,  and  to  say  a  few  words 
its  nature  and  properties. 


2  Introduction, 

The  province,  formerly  knowp  by  the  name  of  the 
Electorate  of  Saxony,  was  the  place  that  gave  it  birth. 
That  part  of  Germany  had,  at  an  early  period,  been  in- 
habited by  people  of  Slavonick  descent*;  who  were,  in 
the  tenth  century,  mixed  with  a  colony  of  Germans  from 
Franconiat,  established  among  them.  The  Franconians 
eventually  became  the  masters  of  the  country,  and  as 
such  introduced  their  language.  But  it  experienced  some 
change,  by  being  communicated  to  the  prior  inhabitants. 
Their  tongue,  as  that  of  other  Slavonick  tribes,  was 
probably  soft  and  harmonious ;  and  would,  to  a  certain 


*  A  people,  called  Slavonians,  derived  originally 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  had,  in  remote 
times,  migrated  to  Germany,  and  occupied  different 
parts  of  that  country,  among  others,  the  district  in 
question.  This  district  borders  upon  Bohemia,  where 
the  mass  of  the  population  is  iSlavonick,  and  where,  to 
this  day,  a  pure  Slavonick  dialect  is  spoken.  In  my 
journey  through  Bohemia,  in  the  spring  1815,  I  wa» 
much  struck  with  that  language,  the  sounds  of  which  are 
so  soft  and  harmonious,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
they  rival  those  of  the  Italian. 

t  A  tract,  in  the  middle,  between  North  and  South 
Germany,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  called  Franken,  that  is, 
Franks,  or  Franconians.  The  Emperour  Henry  I,  a 
prince  of  distinguished  merit,  did  much  for  the  internal 
improvement  of  Germany,  (see  Putter^s  Hiaory  of 
Germany),  and  it  was  in  hig  time  that  the  colony  alluded 
io  was  settled  in  Saxony. 
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degree,  impart  these  qualities  to  any  new  language,  with 
which  it  might  come  in  collision   The  dialect  of  Fran- 
conia  belongs  to  those  of  Upper  (or  Southern)  Germany  ; 
which  are  all,  more  or  less,  spoken  with  broad,  guttural, 
and  hissing  sounds.     They  differ,    in  this  respect,  from 
the  pronunciation    of   Lower  (or    Northern)  Germany, 
which    is  smooth   and  fluent.     But  the  idiom,    formed 
in  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  besides  that  admixture  of 
softness,    derived  from    the  Slavonians,    was   also  tem- 
pered by  the  intercourse,  which  the  people  of  that  district 
maintained  with    other  parts   of   Germany.     Their  in- 
dustry, and  superior  civilization,  brought  them  into  con- 
tact  with  numerous  strangers,    whose  customs  and  lan- 
guage, to  a  certain  degree,  mingled  with  their  own.     In 
this  manner,  much  of  the  original  roughness  of  the  Up-' 
per   German  was  worn   away;  ,and  the   High    German 
modelled  into  a  form,  better  calculated  for  the  purposes 
of  literature,     and  conversation,    than  its  predecessor, 
the  Upper  German. 

Before  we  proceed  farther  in  our  remarks,  it  will  be 
proper  to  advert  to  the  name  which  was  given  to  this 
idiom,  in  contradistinction  to  the  others.  It  is  by  that 
appellation  discriminated  from  the  Low  German,  which 
is  the  native  language  of  the  northern  parts  of  Germany.* 


*  These  are,    what  were  formerly  called  the  circles 
of  Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony  ;  and  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  the   Upper   Saxon   circle,     viz.     Pomerania 
and  Brandenburgh.      The  Low  German  is  also  spoken 
in  Prussia,  and  traces  of  it  are  found  in  a  part  of  Transyl- 

B  2 
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That  of  the  south  of  Germany  was  called  Upper  German*; 
from  this  the  High  German  likewise  differs.  But  the  name 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  assigned  in  opposition  to  the 
Low  German,  because  that  new  dialect  appertained  to  k 
country  situated  higher  up,  that  is  to  say,  more  to  the 
south.  In  this  manner  there  existed,  about  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  three  grand  divisions  of  the  German 
language,  viz.  the  Upper  German  fOher  DmtachJ^  the 
Low  German  (Nkder  Deutsche  or  Piatt  Deutsch),  and 
lastly  the  High  GermeLU  C Hock  Deutsch Ji. 

Previously  to  that  era,  every  literary  production,  com- 
posed in  the  German  tongue,  was  written  in  the  Upper 
German,  which  was  the  vehicle  of  literature,  throughout 
the  country.  The  High  German  was  the  native  dialect 
of  Luther,  and,  by  the  influence  of  his  example,  it  began 
to  be  raised  to  a  competition  with  the  former  idiom,  and 


vania,  which  was  peopled  by  a  colony  from  the  north  of 
Germany,  in  the  13th  century.  See  Biisching  Geogra- 
vkp^  inTransjflvania,  or  @tebenbiirgen« 

*  This  belongs  to  Franconia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Suabia, 
the  southern  part  of  the  Upper  Saxon  circle,  Silesia,  and 
some  of  the  Rhenish  countries. 

t  Hoch  Deutsche  signifying  High  German,  ia  pro- 
nounced Hoch  Doitch.  This  is  sometimes  erroneously 
rendered,  in  Eng^h,  by  High  Dutch,  a  mistake  which 
must  have  arisen  from  the  similarity  of  this  words 
Deutsch  and  Dutch;  though  they  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  meaning,  the  former  denoting  German,  and 
the  latter  HolUmdisk. 
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was  soon  spread  over  the  whole  nation.  The  Bible,  and 
other  works  of  high  interest,  at  that  period,  published  in 
this  dialect,  and  the  number  of  protestant  divines  which 
issued  from  Saxony,  tended  to  make  it  known,  even  in 
remoter  places.  It  was  read  and  understood  every 
where,  and  'by  degrees,  cultivated  as  the  general  lan- 
guage of  all  Germany.  It  drove  the  Upper  German  from 
that  preeminence,  which  it  had  hitherto  occupied,  and, 
in  its  stead,  possessed  itself  of  the  fields  of  literature  and 
science.  The  effect  of  those  circumstances*,  which  had 
concurred  to  exalt  the  Upper  German  above  the  other 
dialects,  had  ceased ;  and  it  was  compelled  to  give  way 
to  a  new  rival.  The  Low  German,  was,  at  no  time,  much 
employed  in  writing,  though  this  idiom,  if  it  had  been 
attended  to,  might  perhaps  have  produced  a  language, 
for  softness  and  harmony  far  superior  to  the  two  others. 
If  we  would  define  the  character  of  the  High  Grerman, 


*  In  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  centuries,  the  age  when 
the  modern  languages  of  Europe  began  to  be  used  in  writ- 
ing, the  crown  of  the  Empire  was  enjoyed  by  natives  of 
the  South,  or  Upper  Germany.  See  Patterns  HUt&ry  of 
the  German  Empire.  The  Upper  German^  therefore, 
was  the  language  of  the  court  ;— this  was  one  reason. 
The  vicinity  of  France  and  Italy  gave  the  southern  pro-p 
vinces  of  Germany,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  north,  and  they  made  early  attempts  in 
literary  compositions.  See  Eichhorn*8  History  of  the 
.Revival  and  Progress  of  Literature.  This  was  another 
circumstance  that  favoured  the  Upper  German. 
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in  its  present  state,  we  must  say,  that  it  does  not  exclu- 
sively belong  to  any  particular  province,  or  district,  but 
is  the  property,  and  lawful  possession  of  the  whole  na^ 
tion* .  It  has,  since  it  is  generally  come  into  use,  re- 
ceiv/ed  improvements  from  all  quarters,  and  is  no  longer 
to  be  considered  in  the  light,  in  which  it  first  appeared. 
Hence  it  evidently  follows  that,  if  there  be  a  difference, 
between  the  several  provinces,  respecting  any  particular 
point,  in  the  mode  of  speaking,  it  should  be  adjusted, 
not  according  to  the  peculiar  usage  of  one  or  the  other, 
but  upon  general  principles,  which  apply  to  language,  on 
philosophick  and  impartial  grounds.  By  this  observation 
we  ought  to  be  guided,  when  we  determine  the  question, 
in  which  parts  the  best  German,  that  is  to  say,  the  best 
High  German,  is  to  be  met  with.  It  will  not  satisfy  us, 
after  the  foregoing  considerations,  to  be  told,  that  we 
must  look  for  example  and  authority  to  the  practice  of 
that  district,  from  which  it  derived  its  origin.  This 
cannot  be  logically  admitted :  but  whatever,  in  case 
of  doubt,  may  be  decided  by  the  rules  and  analogy  of 
general  grammar,  must  inevitably  be  acknowledged  as 
paramount  to  the   influence    of  any  local  custom;  and 


*  In  this  declaration  I  am  supported  by  the  eminent 
authority  of  Mr.  Adelung,  whom  I  have  quoted,  at  length, 
in  the  first  edition*  page  12.  See  his  system  of  the  Ger- 
man Language(8e]^r9cbaubcbcrbcutfd)cn@pradbc).  Vol.  1. 
p.  84,  85  and  89.  To  which  may  be  added  his  state- 
ments, in  his  Introduction  to  German  Orthography. 
ection  1,  chap.  3,  from  page  45  to  62. 
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that  province  ought  certainly  to  be  thought  to  possess 
the  German  in  its  greatest  perfection  and  purity,  which 
the  least  deviates  from  these  rules,  and  this  analogy. 

It  was,  for  a  long  time,  taken  for  granted  that  the  High 
German  was  best  spoken  in  that  part  of  tlie  country, 
commonly  called  Upper  Saxony,  and,  nominally,  at  the 
towns  of  Meissen  and  Dresden.  And  that  must  have  been 
true,  at  its  origin  and  first  progress.  But  as  soon  as  the 
language  was  familiarized  to  the  other  provinces,  there 
arose  a  possibility  that  it  might,  in  its  advancement, 
meet  with  a  set  of  people,  out  of  its  native  district,  who 
from  particular  circumstances,  would  be  able  to  do  it 
more  justice  than  those,  to  whom  it  owed  its  primary 
existence.  Such  a  chance  was  afforded  it  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Lower  Saxony :  who,  from  the  favourable  dis- 
position of  their  organs  of  speech,  were  better  qualified 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  general  rule  and  analogy,  than 
any  of  their  neighbours.  It  would  then  of  necessity  hap- 
pen, that  if  there  were  instances  in  which  the  Upper 
Saxon  violated  the  rules  of  general  analogy,  when  the 
Lower  Saxons  were  capable  of  observing  them,  the  latter 
must  in  those  instances,  have  the  preference.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  also  obvious  that,  when  the  Upper 
Saxons  are  guilty  of  deviations  from  the  genuine  standard 
of  pronunciation,  the  Lower  Saxons  may,  reciprocally, 
have  their  peculiarities,  likewise  in  opposition  to  the  law 
prescribed.  That  law  is,  that  the  pronunciation  should  be 
brought  as  near  to  the  orthography  of  the  language,  as 
it  is  possible,  that  the  sounds  should  correspond  with  the 
letters,  and  that  the  farther  any  province  recedes  from 
that  line,  the  more  distant  it  is  from  the  claim  of  a  good 
pronunciation. 
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authority  of  one  province,  as,  after  its  example,  to  estab- 
lish a  mode  of  speaking,  which  is  contrary  to  the  general 
rule,  and  affords,  by  its  intrinsick  merit,  no  compensa* 
tion  for  such  an  irregularity.  It  is  the  foreigner  who 
should  be  consulted  on  this  point :  but  it  will  be  difficult  to 
persuade  him  (I  allude  to  such  foreigners  as  belong  to 
the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe)  that  the  hissing 
sound  of  iS'cA  (English  Sh)  ia  a  desirable  substitute  for 
that  of  the  simple  S,  It  is  a  peculiarity,  which  has  been 
retained  from  the  Upper  German,  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
missed from  the  general  language.  The  Lower  Saxons 
,  are  always  disposed  to  avoid  it,  and  it  would,  in  this  in- 
stance, certainly  be  unreasonable  to  require  of  them,  that 
they  should  exchange  their  better  pronunciation,  for  one 
which  is  decidedly  worse. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  we  may  notice  the  want  of  dis- 
crimination between  the  diphthong  ii,  and  the  vowel  t, 
which  seems  to  prevail  among  the  Upper  Saxons.  They 
pronounce  both  alike,  namely  as  the  ee  of  the  English } 
but  ii  should  be  sounded  very  differently,  as  will  be  ^own, 
when  we  speak  of  this  letter. 

4.  Lastly,  I  would  remark  the  hurried  pronunciation 
of  the  prefix  ge,  in  the  preterite  participles ;  where  the 
c  is  so  entirely  slurred  over,  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  For 
example,  gelobt,  praised;  geliebt,  loved;  gelehrt,  learn- 
ed, they  speak  klobt^  kliebt,  klehrt.  This  is  wrong, 
because  the  vowel  e,  though  it  has,  in  this  prefix,  a  short 
and  somewhat  obscure  sound,  should  still  be  pronounced, 
and  be  made  audible. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  subject  to  touch  upon  other 
inaccuracies^   which  may  be  said  to  be  only  failings  of 
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the  vulgar.*  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  point  out  the 
defects,  with  which  the  pronunciation  of  the  Lower  Saxons 
is  to  be  charged. 

1.  It  has  a  tendency  to  assume  soft  letters,  in  the  room 
of  hard  ones,  when  the  former  are  improper.  Thus  D 
is  heard  for  T,  as  Dag  for  Tag,  Duck  for  Thch,  &c. 

2.  The  hissing  aspiration  is  sometimes  omitted,  where, 
in  conformity  with  the  established  orthography,  it  ought 
to  be  received.  A  Lower  Saxon  will  be  inclined  to  say 
slagen  for  achlagen ;  sneiden  for  schneideny  &c. 

3.  The  third  variation  from  the  rule  is  perhaps  the 
most  frequent,  and  the  most  serious.  It  concerns  the 
letter  G>  in  the  true  pronunciation  of  which  many  per- 
sons are  found  to  err.  Some  express  it  by  the  sound  of  j, 
which  is  like  the  English  i/,  in  the  beginning  of  some 
words,  such  as  year,  yoke^  yellow.  Gott,  God,  is  ac- 
cordingly spoken,  as  if  written  jott  (English  yott); 
Garten,  garden,  as  if  jarten  (i.  e.  yarten),  &c.  Others 
pronounce  the  g  like  ch,  which  is  a  guttural  sound,  as 
will  i)e  mentioned  in  its  place.  But  the  right  mode  of 
uttering  the  letter  g,  is  that  which  is  perceived  in  the  - 
English  words,  god,  garden,  get,  give* 

I  have  stated  the  prominent  imperfections  of  both  the 
Upper,  and  the  Lower  Saxon,  pronunciation;  and  the 
student  will  be  enabled  to  escape  the  offences,  to  which 
his  attention  hes  been  thus  awakened.  It  is  now  neces- 
sary  to  balance  them,  with  strict  justice,  against  one 
another,  and  determine,  by  reasoning,  which  of  the  two 


*  Of  this  description  is,  m  substituted  for  tr,  as  mtV 
woUen,  for  wir  wollen. 
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In  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  pretentions  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Saxons,  it  is  my  wish  to  act  with  the 
utmost  fairness^  according  to  the  preceding  observations, 
I  shall,  therefore,  enumerate  the  principal  faults  of  both 
competitors,  and  carefully  weigh  them  against  one  ano- 
ther, which  will  lead  to  such  a  result,  as  may  enable, 
the  foreigner  to  draw  his  own  conclusion. 
The  errours  of  the  Upper  Saxons  are  these : 
I.  A  want  of  distinction  between  soft  and  hard  letters; 
^  between  B  and  P,  D  and  T,  G  and  K»  The  hard 
sounds,  in  general,  prevail.  B  is  pronounced  by  them 
like  P,  D  like  7,  and  G  like  K.  The  nature  of  this 
misnomer  will  readily  be  understood  by  the  English 
reader,  who  will  recognize  in  it  his  friends.  Captain 
Fluellen,*  and  Mr.  Morgan.t  But  it  is  a  grievous  defect ! 
Baum  is  metamorphosed  into  Paum,  Buck  into  Puch^ 
Ball  into  Pall.  In  the  same  manner,  they  speak  ter,  tie, 
taa,  for  der,  die,  das;  tiemn  for  dienen;  tumm  for 
dumm.  Thus  they  substitute  K  for  G,  and  say  Kott, 
instead  of  Gott,  kehen,  instead  of  gehen.  It  may  be  an- 
swered, that  such  certainly  are  the  popular  irregularities 
of  pronunciation,  with  the  Upper  Saxons;  but  that  the 
High  German  should  be  considered  according  to  the 
state,  in  which  it  exists  among  persons  of  letters,  and  the 
higher  orders.  This,  indeed,  is  just;  yet  it  does  not 
seem  to  remove  the  objection :  for  that  default  appears 
to  be  radical,  common  to  all,  and  incurable.     At  least. 


*  See  Shakspear's  Henry  V. 

t  See  Roderick  Random,  and  Peregrine  Pickle. 
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so  I  have  found  it,  in  the  course  of  my  observation ;  and 
1  hardly  think  it  possible,  that  I  should  be  mistaken:  if 
J  am,  all  that  is  said  upon  this  point,  falls  of  itself  to  the 
ground.  But  what  is  singular,  it  has  often  struck  me,  as 
if  the  Upper  Saxons  (I  speak  of  literary,  and  well  edu- 
cated people)  were  incapable  of  perceiving,  by  the  ear, 
any  difference  between  the  hard  and  soft  sounds,  though 
their  tongue,  by  chance,  sometimes  produces  the  latter. 
In  this  case,  I  have  remarked,  the  soft  sound  is,  for  •  the 
most  part,  misapplied,  by  being  placed  not  where  it 
ought  to  be,  but  perversely  substituted  for  a  hard  one, 
as  B  for  P,  in  die  Bost,  for  Post;  der  BlatZy  for 
PUUz,  &c. 

2.  The  hissing  aspiration  (like  the  English  sh)  which 
is  given  to  the  letter  Sy  beforehand  /,  especially  in  the 
beginning  of  words,  I  consider  as  the  second  objection, 
Stehen*,  for  example,    is  made  to  sound  like  shtehen; 
sprechen*  like  shprechen ;    Dursti  like  Dursht,    When 
the  orthography  of  the  language  dictates  an  S,  what  can 
be  the  ground  for  uttering  this  consonant  otherwise,  than 
simply  as  an  S  ?   For  that  hissing  aspiration  a  -  particular 
sign  is  appropriated,    namely  sch ;  and  why  should  a 
similar  confusion  of  the  alphabetic k  characters  be  tole- 
rated ?   If  that  aspiration  is  to  be  expressed,  for  what 
reason  may  the  type^  assigned  to  it,  not  be  employed  in 
writing?  But  where  the  orthography  revolts  at  the  sch^ 
what  charms  can  this  sound  possess,  for  pronunciation? 
It  surely  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  on  the  score  of 
euphony ;  nor  can  we  yield  so  much  to  the  preeminent 

*  to  stand         t  to  speak.        |  thirst 
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authority  of  one  province,  as,  after  its  example,  to  estab- 
lish a  mode  of  speaking,  which  is  contrary  to  the  general 
rule,  and  affords,  by  its  intrinsick  merit,  no  compensa* 
tion  for  such  an  irregularity.  It  is  the  foreigner  who 
should  be  consulted  on  this  point :  but  it  will  be  difficult  to 
persuade  him  (I  allude  to  such  foreigners  as  belong  to 
the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe)  that  the  hissing 
sound  of  iS'cA  (English  Sh)  is  a  desirable  substitute  for 
that  of  the  simple  S,  It  is  a  peculiarity,  which  has  been 
retained  from  the  Upper  German,  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
missed from  the  general  language.  The  Lower  Saxons 
,  are  always  disposed  to  avoid  it,  and  it  would,  in  this  in- 
stance, certainly  be  unreasonable  to  require  of  them,  that 
they  should  exchange  their  better  pronunciation,  for  one 
which  is  decidedly  worse. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  we  may  notice  the  want  of  dis- 
crimination between  the  diphthong  m,  and  the  vowel  t, 
which  seems  to  prevail  among  the  Upper  Saxons.  They 
pronounce  both  alike,  namely  as  the  ee  of  the  English ; 
but  ii  should  be  souiided  very  differently,  as  will  be  ^own, 
when  we  speak  of  this  letter. 

4.  Lastly,  I  would  remark  the  hurried  pronunciation 
of  the  prefix  ge,  in  the  preterite  participles ;  where  the 
«  is  so  entirely  slurred  over,  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  For 
example,  gelobt,  praised ;  geliebt,  loved ;  gelehrt,  learn- 
ed, they  speak  klobt,  kliebt,  klehrt.  This  is  wrong, 
because  tbe  vowel  e,  though  it  has,  in  this  prefix,  a  short 
and  somewhat  obscure  sound,  should  still  be  pronounced, 
and  be  made  audible. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  subject  to  touch  upon  other 
inaccuracies^   which  may  be  said  to  be  only  failings  of 
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or  Irebiid^  will  find  the  pronunciation,  according  to  the 
Lower  Saxon  dialect,  more  congenial  to  his  own  tongue* 
and  consequently  more  easy  to  acquire,  than  the  pronun* 
ciation  of  Upper  Saxony. 

As  to  the  internal  value  of  the  language,  in  phraseo" 
^ogy  and  expression,  this  is  not  a  local  question.     There 
all   the  provinces  are   upon  the  same  level:    they  all 
draw  their    accomplishment    from    the    mines  of  lite« 
rature.     Whether  a  man  write  well,  or  be  successful 
in  the  choice  of  words,  to  express  his  thoughts,  does  not 
depend  upon  the  spot  where  he  was  born  and  educated  5 
but  upon  the  proficiency  he  has  made  in  letters,  the  de-. 
gree    of   cultivation    he    has  attained,    and  the  capa-- 
city   of  his    own   mind.      In    writing,    and   in  a  lite- 
rary   point  of  view,  the  High  German  is  every  where 
the  same.     The  difierence  does  not  lie  between  the  pro-' 
vinces,  but  between  individuals.     The  best  authors  fur- 
nish the  store  for  the  language,  education  teaches  how  to 
employ  it. 

The  native  dialects  of  the  several  provinces,  in  Ger- 
many, presents  a  curious  and  interesting  subject  to  the 
grammatical  enquirer^;  neither  would  it  be  devoid  of 
attraction  for  the  historian,  who  searches  into  the  origin 


*  The  author>  in  a  tour  which  he  made  (in  the  sum- 
mer 1815)  through  a  great  part  of  Germany,  was  much 
stnick  by  the  variation  of  the  dialects.  It  is  amusing, 
and  instructive,  for  the  linguist  to  observe,  eithef  their 
approximation,  or  deviation,  and  the  shades  of  dissimi- 
litude, by  which  they  are  marked. 
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The  province,  formerly  knowii  by  the  name  of  the 
Electorate  of  Saxony,  was  the  place  that  gave  it  birth. 
That  part  of  Germany  had,  at  an  early  period,  been  in- 
habited by  people  of  Slavonick  descent*;  who  were,  in 
the  tenth  century,  mixed  with  a  colony  of  Germans  from 
Franconiat,  established  among  them.  The  Franconians 
eventually  became  the  masters  of  the  country,  and  as 
such  introduced  their  language.  But  it  experienced  some 
change,  by  being  communicated  to  the  prior  inhabitants. 
Thejr  tongue,  as  that  of  other  Slavonick  tribes,  was 
probably  soft  and  harmonious ;  and  would,  to  a  certain 


*  A  people,  called  Slavonians,  derived  originally 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  had,  in  remote 
times,  migrated  to  Germany,  and  occupied  different 
parts  of  that  country,  among  others,  the  district  in 
question.  This  district  borders  upon  Bohemia,  where 
the  mass  of  the  population  is  iSlavonick,  and  where,  to 
this  day,  a  pure  Slavonick  dialect  is  spoken.  In  my 
journey  through  Bohemia,  in  the  spring  1815,  I  was 
much  struck  with  that  language,  the  sounds  of  which  are 
so  soft  and  harmonious,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
they  rival  those  of  the  Italian. 

t  A  tract,  in  the  middle,  between  North  and  South 
Germany,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  called  Franken,  that  is, 
Franks,  or  Franconians.  The  Emperour  Henry  I,  a 
prince  of  distinguished  merit,  did  much  for  the  internal 
improvement  of  Germany,  (see  Putter's  History  of 
Germany )y  and  it  was  in  hig  time  that  the  colony  alluded 
io  was  settled  in  Saxony. 
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degree,  impart  these  qualities  to  any  new  language,  with 
which  it  might  come  in  collision   T  he  dialect  of  Fran- 
conia  belongs  to  those  of  Upper  (or  Southern)  Germany ; 
which  are  all,  more  or  less,  spoken  with  broad,  guttural, 
and  hissing  sounds.     They  differ,    in  this  respect,  from 
the  pronunciation   of   Lower  (or   Northern)  Germany, 
which    is  smooth   and  fluent.    But  the  idiom,    formed 
in  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  besides  that  admixture  of 
softness,    derived  from    the  Slavonians,    was  also  tem- 
pered by  the  intercourse,  which  the  people  of  that  district 
maintained  with    other   parts  of   Germany.     Their  in- 
dustry, and  superior  civilization,  brought  them  into  con- 
tact with  numerous  strangers,    whose  customs  and  lan- 
guage, to  a  certain  degree,  mingled  with  their  own.     In 
this  manner,  much  of  the  original  roughness  of  the  Up-' 
per  Ckrman  was  worn   away;  ;and  the   High    German 
modelled  into  a  form,  better  calculated  for  the  purposes 
of  literature,    and  conversation,    than  its  predecessor, 
the  Upper  German. 

Before  we  proceed  farther  in  our  remarks,  it  will  be 
proper  to  advert  to  the  name  which  was  given  to  this 
idiom,  in  contradistinction  to  the  others.  It  is  by  that 
appellation  discriminated  from  the  Low  German,  which 
is  the  native  language  of  the  northern  parts  of  Germany.* 


*  These  are,   what  were  formerly  called  the  circles 
of  Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony  ;  and  the  northern  pro- 
vinces  of  the   Upper  Saxon   circle,    viz.     Pomerania 
and  Brandenburgh.     The  Low  German  is  also  spoken 
in  Prussia,  and  traces  of  it  are  found  in  a  part  of  TransyV 
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That  of  the  south  of  Germany  was  called  Upper  German*; 
from  this  the  High  German  likewise  differs.  But  the  name 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  assigned  in  opposition  to  the 
Low  German,  because  that  new  dialect  appertained  to  a 
country  situated  higher  up,  that  is  to  say,  more  to  the 
south.  In  this  manner  there  existed,  about  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  three  grand  divisions  of  the  German 
language,  viz.  the  Upper  German  fOher  DeutschJ,  the 
Low  German  (Nkdtr  Deutsche  or  Piatt  DeutschJ,  and 
lastly  the  High  German  (Hoch  Deutsch)\, 

Previously  to  that  era,  every  literary  production,  com- 
posed in  the  German  tongue,  was  written  in  the  Upper 
German,  which  was  the  vehicle  of  literature,  throughout 
the  country.  The  High  German  was  the  native  dialect 
of  Luther,  and,  by  the  influence  of  his  example,  it  began 
to  be  raised  to  a  competition  with  the  former  idiom,  and 


vania,  which  was  peopled  by  a  colony  from  the  north  of 
Germany,  in  the  13th  century.  See  Busching  Geogra- 
vhy^  in  Transylvania,  or  @tebettbiirgen« 

*  This  belongs.toFranconia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Suabia, 
the  southern  part  of  the  Upper  Saxon  circle,  Silesia,  and 
some  of  the  Rhenish  countries. 

t  Hoch  Deutsche  signifying  High  German,  \&  pro- 
nounced Hoch  Doitch.  This  is  sometimes  erroneously 
rendered,  in  Engljsh,  by  High  Dutch,  a  mistake  which 
must  have  arisen  from  the  similarity  of  the  words 
Deutsch  and  Dutch;  though  they  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  meaning,  the  former  denoting  German,  and 
the  latter  Hollandish. 
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was  soon  spread  oTer  the  whole  nation.    The  Bible,  and 
other  works  of  high  interest,  at  that  period,  published  in 
this  dialect,  and  the  number  of  protestant  diyines  which 
issued  from  Saxony,  tended  to  make  it  known,    even  in 
remoter  places.       It  was    read  and  understood  every 
where,  and  l>y  degrees,   cultivated  as  the  general  lan- 
guage of  all  Germany.     It  drove  the  Upper  German  from 
that  preeminence,   which  it  had  hitherto  occupied,  and, 
in  its  stead,  possessed  itself  of  the  fields  of  literature  and 
science.    The  effect  of  those  circumstances*,   which  had 
concurred  to  exalt  the  Upper  German  above  the  other 
dialects,  had  ceased;  audit  was  compelled  to  give  way 
to  a  new  rival.     The  Low  German,  was,  at  no  time,  much 
employed  in  writing,   though  this  idiom,    if  it  had  been 
attended  to,  might  perhaps  have  produced  a  language^ 
for  softness  and  harmony  far  superior  to  the  two  others. 
If  we  would  define  the  character  of  the  High  German, 


*  In  the  nth,  12th,  and  13th  centuries,  the  age  when 
the  modem  languages  of  Europe  began  to  b6  used  in  writ- 
ing, the  crown  of  the  Empire  was  enjoyed  by  natives  of 
the  South,  or  Upper  Germany.  See  Patterns  History  of 
the  German  Empire.  The  Upper  German^  therefore, 
was  the  language  of  the  court  ;— -this  was  one  reason. 
The  vicinity  of  France  and  Italy  gave  the  southern  pror 
vinces  of  Germany,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  north,  and  they  made  early  attempts  in 
literary  compositions.  See  Eichhorn*8  History  of  the 
Revival  and  Progress  of  Literature.  This  was  another 
circumstance  that  favoured  the  Upper  German. 
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That  of  the  south  of  Germany  was  called  Upper  German*; 
from  this  the  High  German  likewise  differs.  But  the  name 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  assigned  in  opposition  to  the 
Low  German,  because  that  new  dialect  appertained  to  k 
country  situated  higher  up,  that  is  to  say,  more  to  the 
south.  In  this  qianner  there  existed,  about  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  three  grand  divisions  of  the  German 
language,  viz.  the  Upper  German  fOher  DmiachJ^  the 
Low  German  (Nkder  Deutsch,  or  Piatt  Deutsch),  and 
lastly  the  High  Crerman  ( Hoch  Deutsch J'f . 

Previously  to  that  era,  every  literary  production,  com- 
posed in  the  German  tongue,  was  written  in  the  Upper 
German,  which  was  the  vehicle  of  literature,  throughout 
the  country.  The  High  German  was  the  native  dialect 
of  Luther,  and,  by  the  influence  of  his  example,  it  began 
to  be  raised  to  a  competition  with  the  former  idiom,  and 


vania,  which  was  peopled  by  a  colony  from  the  north  of 
Germany,  in  the  13th  century.  See  Busching  Geogra- 
9%,  inTransj/lvania,  or  @tebenbiirgen« 

*  This  belongs.toFranconia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Suabia, 
the  southern  part  of  the  Upper  Saxon  circle,  Silesia,  find 
some  of  the  Rhenish  countries. 

t  Hoch  Deutsch,  signifying  High  German,  ia  pro- 
nounced Hoch  Daitch.  This  is  sometimes  erroiieouslj 
rendered,  in  English,  by  High  Dutch,  a  mistake  which 
must  have  arisen  from  the  similarity  of  i\w  words 
Deutsch  and  Dutch;  though  they  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  meaning,  the  former  denoting  German,  and 
the  latter  Hollandiah. 
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iwas  soon  spread  orer  the  whole  nation.  The  Bible,  and 
other  works  of  high  interest,  at  that  period,  published  in 
this  dialect,  and  the  number  of  protestant  diyines  which 
issued  from  Saxony,  tended  to  make  it  known,  even  in 
remoter  places.  It  was  read  and  understood  every 
where,  and  l>y  degrees,  cultivated  as  the  generallan- 
guage  of  all  Germany.  It  drove  the  Upper  German  from 
that  preeminence,  which  it  had  hitherto  occupied,  and 
in  its  stead,  possessed  itself  of  the  fields  of  literature  and 
science.  The  effect  of  those  circumstances*,  which  had 
concurred  to  exalt  the  Upper  German  above  the  other 
dialects,  had  ceased ;  and  it  was  compielled  to  give  way 
to  a  new  rival.  The  Low  German,  was,  at  no  time,  much 
employed  in  writing,  though  this  idiom,  if  it  had  been 
attended  to,  might  perhaps  have  produced  a  language^ 
for  softness  and  harmony  far  superior  to  the  two  others. 
If  we  would  define  the  character  of  the  High  German, 


*  In  the  Ilth,  12th,  and  13th  centuries,  the  age  when 
the  modern  languages  of  Europe  began  to  b6  used  in  writ- 
ing, the  crown  of  the  Empire  was  enjoyed  by  natives  of 
the  South,  or  Upper  Germany.  See  Patterns  Historic  of 
the  German  Empire.  The  Upper  German^  therefore, 
was  the  language  of  the  court  ;— -this  was  one  reason. 
The  vicinity  of  France  and  Italy  gave  the  southern  pror 
vinces  of  Germany,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  north,  and  they  made  early  attempts  in 
literary  compositions.  See  Eichhorn*8  History  of  the 
Revival  and  Progress  of  Literature.  This  was  another 
circumstance  that  favoured  the  Upper  German. 
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Characters.     SignificatioQ. 


%a 

Aa 

85b 

Bb 

ec 

Cc 

25b 

Dd 

@e 

Ee 

Sf;ff 

Ff;  ff 

®9 

Gg 

p;i) 

Hh;ch 

li 

3*) 

Jj       . 

itf;* 

Kk;ck 

81 

LI 

mm 

Mm 

9ln 

Nn 

£>o 

Oo 

9p 

PP 

£lq 

Qq 

Stx 

Rr 

®fs;ff 

Sfs;  ff 

f;ii 

sz;  St 

St 

Tt 

Uu 

Uu 

SSo 

Vv 

SBm 

W  w 

3E» 

X  X 

®9 

Yy 

3i;ft 

Z  z;  tz 

t  t  > 

aou 


or 


••  ••   •• 

aou 


ae  oe  ue|| 


Name* 

Au* 
Beyt 

Tsey 
Dey 

Ey: 

Ef;  Ef^f 

Gey,  or  Gay 

Hau;  Tsey-hau 

E 

Yot 

Kau;  Tsey-Kau 

El 

Em 

En 

O 

Pey 

Koo 

Err 

Ess;  Ess-es8 

Ess-tset;  Ess-tey 

Tey 

Oo 

Fou 

Vey§ 

Iks 

Ypsilon 

Tset;  Tey-tset 


♦  Not  like  the 
broad  au,  in 
caught, taughty 
but  rather  like 
the  open  au,  in 
aunt.  See  the 
pronunciation 
of  A,  in  the 
next  section, 

t  ey,  in  this 
and  the  fol- 
lowing instan- 
ces, to  be  pro- 
nounced as  it 
is  in  the  pro- 
noun they* 

X  To  sound 
like  the  acute 
e  of  the  Ger- 
mans. See  the 
next  section. 

§  See  the  pro- 
nunciation of 
this  letter,  in 
the  next  sec- 
tion. 

II  Refer  to  the 
sound  of  these 
diphthongs,  in 
the  next  sec* 
tion. 
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OBSBRVAIIONS. 

1.  In  the  printed  alphabet,  some  letters  are  apt  to  be 
mistaken  by  beginners,  and  to  be  confounded  one  with 
another.  To  facilitate  the  discrimination,  I  will  place 
them  here  together,  and  point  out  the  difference. 

85  (B),  and  8S  (V). 

The  latter  is  open  in  the  middle,  the  former  joined 
across. 

6  (C>  and  e  (E). 

6  (E)  has  a  little  horizontal  stroke  in  the  middle,  pro- 
jecting to  the  right,  and  6  (C)  has  not. 

@  (G),  and  @  (S). 

These  letters,  being  of  rather  a  round  form,  are 
fometimes  taken  for  one  another,  particularly  the  ®  for 
the  €.  But  @  (S)  has  an  opening  above,  @  (G)  is  cloicd, 
and  has  besides  a  perpendicular  stroke  within. 

it  (K),  9fl  (N),  »  (R). 

St  (K)  is  rounded  at  the  top,  91  (N),  is  open  in  the 
middle,  91  (R)  it  united  about  the  middle. 

SR  (M),  and  SB  (W). 

3R  (M)  is  open  at  the  bottom,  SB  (W)  i»  closed. 


Mo;  3.  ig  the  etirrent  nana.. 


f^'-  ' 


Tf/a^/f.iJt. 


]^^.    •»•     —  — "    -•--»—* 
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Of  these  three  alphabets,  both  the  capital  and  small 
Iters  are  represented ;  and  an  example  is  added ,  to 
kow   them  in  connexion. 


SECTION  II. 


ON  ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Orthography  has  in  the  German,  as  in  other  lan- 
guages, been  exposed  to  variation,  and  change.  To  avoid 
these,  and  to  give  to  the  external  form  of  the  language  a 
proper  degree  of  consistency,  the  following  rules  should 
be  kept  in  view ; 

First,  such  characters^  in  writing,  should  be  used,  as 
by  their  import,  approach  the  nearest  to  the  best  pror 
nunciation*.    But 


*  It  may  be  thought  that,  in  laying  down  this  rule,  I 
am  proceeding  in  a  circle:  for  I  have  elsewhere  said, 
that  you  should  speak  as  you  write,  and  here  it  seems  to 
be  recommended,  that  you  should  write  as  you  speak. 
Orthography  and  pronunciation  must  reciprocally  assist 
each  other ;  and  it  will  happen  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
difference,  the  one  may  be  ascertained,  when  the  other 
appears  doubtful;  or,  it  is  sometimes  more  easy  to  fix  the 
one,  than  the  other.  That  which  is  first  established,  will 
lend  its  assistance  to  the  other.  In  this  manner,  I  think, 
there  remains  no  fallacy.     The  rule  itself  is  sanctioned 
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the  substantive  acts  of  their  verbs,  for  which  the  Englirii 
make  use  of  the  participle.  Sad  Stfett/  the  act>  or  em- 
ployment, of  reading;  ba§  ©d^reiben,  the  act  of  writing ; 
l)a§®cl()en,  the  act  of  walking;  baSSidfcTI/  the  act  of  tra- 
velling. 

fcj  Any  other  part  of  speech  which,  by  an  article,  or 
pronoun,  prefixed,  acquires  the  character  of  a  substan- 
tive. S)a§  2(ber,  the  word  but ;  ba«  3db/  the  [iroDoim  I 
(ego J,  &c.  .  ^-  "^^ 

Proper  names  have  in  all  European  languages,  and 
consequently  also  in  the  German,  capital  letters  for  their 
initials.  But  the  adjectives,  derived  from,  or  belonging 
to,  siich  proper  names,  should  likewise  be  written  with 
capital  letters  :  as,  from  Stom,  Rome — fRbxtlifi),  Roman  ; 
from  ©panien,  Spain— ©panifdj)/  Spanish ;  Stfilietl/Italy— 
StalieniW,  Italian;  35eutfi^lanb,  Germany— ©eutfd^,  Ger- 
man;  granftddj),  France— gran jfifif^,  French;  ^latO, 
Plato — 5)latonifc|),  Piatonick;  gicero,  Cicero— fiiceros: 
nianifcl),  Ciceronian.  These  adjectives  are  generally 
written,  in  English,  with  capitals;  but,  in  German,  some 
persons  do  not  distinguish  them  from  common  adjectives, 
and  accordingly  write  them  with  small  initials ;  which 
appears  to  be  erroneous. 

2.  In  English,  the  first  personal  pronoun  CIJ  is  alwkys 
written  capitally :  in  German,  the  corresponding  pro- 
noun (ic!^)  has  not  this  prerogative,  except  where  it  be- 
gins a  sentence,  or  is  to  be  distinguished  by  an  empha- 
sis. On  the  other  hand,  the  pronouns  ofaddress,  such 
as  thou,  you,  which  in  English  have,  usually,  only 
small  letters,  are  begun  with  capitals,  in  German,  as : 
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2)U/  S^tf  dt,  ^e*.  This  is  the  eflect  of  an  imaginary 
poikenoBSy  by  vrtuch  also  possessive  and  demonstrative 
pronouns,  when  they  are  used  as  the  means  of  speaking 
to  another  person,  are  decorated  with  capital  letters.  For 
example,  in  these  sentences,  /  have  received  your  letter, 
I  have  9etn  your  father,  Ac.  the  pronoun  Your  would 
be  written  with  a  capital. 

3.  The  Punctuation,  in  German  orthography,  differs 
only  in  some  trifling  particulars  from  the  English.  The 
dissimilarity  refers  principally  to  the  comma,  and  is  as 
follows : 

faj  The  £nglish  frequently  confine  adverbs,  conjunc- 
tions, and  prepositions  with  their  cases,  between  com- 
mas, as  in  these  examples :  '^  He  was  extremely  asto- 
nished to  see  his  dominions  overwhelmed,  on  a  sudden, 
with  such  an  inundation  of  licentious  barbarians."  Hume. 
— **  It  is,  accordingly,  this  steady,  inflexible  virtue, 
this  regard  to  principle,"  &c.  Blair. — "  Those  who  have 
great  aflTairs  to  manage,  intricate  plans  to  pursue,  many 
enemies,  perhaps,  to  encounter  in  the  pursuit."  Blair. 
— **  Let  us  cease,  therefore,  from  looking  up  with  dis- 
content and  envy  to  those,  whom  birth  or  fortune  has 
placed  above  us."  Blair. — "  The  world  appears  not, 
theUy  originally  made  for  the  private  convenience  of  me 
alone."  Harris. — *•  The  fact,  certainly,  is  much  other- 
wise.— If  sensibility,  therefore,  be  not  incompatible 
with  true  wisdom."  &c.  Meknoth's  Cicero. —  "In 
this,  however^  as  above,  numbers  of  the  most  beautiful 


*  jSeechap.  lij.  sect.  1, 

c2 
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crystals  were  formed."  Goldsmith.— There  is  not,  tn 
my  opinion y  a  more  pleasing  and  triumphant  conside- 
ration." &c.  Addison. — **  He  made  preparations  for 
recovering  England  of  which,  during  his  absence^  he 
had,  by  Henry  s  intrigues,  been  so  unjustly  defrauded."- 
Hume. — In.  these,  and  similar  instances,  the  usage  of 
German  orthography  would  admit  no  comma  before,  and 
after,  the  words  printed  in  Italicks. 

(b)  The  Germans  rarely  put  a  comma,  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence,  before  the  conjunction  utlb;  and;  where 
the  English  generally  add  that  sign  of  distinction. 

(c)  In  German,  a  comma  is  invariably  placed  before  a 
relative  pronoun,  which  is,  inEnglish,  very  often  omitted. 

(d)  The  infinitive  mood  with  the  preposition  }U/  to, 
preceding  it,**  is  always  separated  by  a  comma  from 
the  verb,  which  governs  it.  Examples  :  34)  ftCUe  mtd^, 
@ic  ju  fcfccn,  I  rejoice  to  see  you  ;  cr  \vxi}Ui  jid^,  fcinen 
SSater  JU  beleibigen/  he  fears  to  offend  his  father;  er  glaubt/ 
t)tefen®a^ern)iefen)U  j^abeti/ he  thinks  he  has  demonstrated 
this  position ;  um  biefcn  3wecf  ju  crreid^cn,  opfertc  cratte  ans: 

bete  9tu(I{td)ten  auf/  to  attain  this  object,  he  sacrificed  all 
other  considerations.  In  the  last  example,  the  infinitive 
with  jtt  stands  in  the  first  member  of  the  sentence,  and 
the  comma  is,  there,  put  after  it.  This  separating  comma 
before  the  infinitive,  is,  however,  only  required,  when 
that  mood  is  accompanied  with  other  words,  which  it  go- 


See  Part  II.  chap.  1.  sect  2. 
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verns^  as  in  the  instances  above.     When  it  stands  alone 

with}U/a8  inic^wunfc^eiu  fc^lafen,  I  wish  to  sleep;  er  \)er^ 
fu^tirx  tanjeU/he  attempts  to  dance ;  ermagt  iu  reitcn,  he 
ventures  to  ride :  ii)  \)er(ange  {U  miffetl/ 1  desire  to  know ; 
^htt  auf  JU  reben,  cease  to  talk  ;  and  especially^  when  this 
infinitive  is  governed  by  a  substantive^  or  adjective:  as, 

Eujlsufpielcn,  an  inclination  to  play;  baS  SSergnugen  @ic 

iU  fc^en,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you ;   bet  SBunfd^  flclobt 

in  werben,  the  wish  of  being  praised ;  begierig  JU  »iffen, 

anxious  to  know :  in  those  circumstances,  the  comma  is 
omitted. 

The  other  signs  of  punctuation  are  used  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  Germans,  as  by  the  English.  All  these 
marks  serve  to  enable  us  to  read,  with  a  proper  tone,  and 
distinction,  the  sentiments  of  the  writer :  and  they  are 
rightly  employed,  when,  by  their  application,  that  ob- 
ject is  attained.  It  is  obvious  that,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  turn,  that  is  intended  to  be  given  to  a  sentence, 
and  the  particular  mode,  with  which  the  writer  may  con- 
ceive the  effect,  which  is  to  be  produced  by  his  expres- 
sion, they  must  sometimes  obey  the  will,  or  fancy,  of  an 
individual,  rather  than  the  rules  of  general  practice. 
But  their  function  is  accomplished  when  they  convey 
the  sense  and  design  of  the  writer.  Thus  after  certain 
words,  a  comma,  or  another  point,  may  be  adopted,  in 
some  instances,  when  commonly  they  are  not  followed 
by  a  similar  mark  of  separation.  This  modification  of  the 
laws  of  interpunction  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
fantastick  novelties,  which  capricious  persons  have,  at 
diflerent  times,  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  this  part  of 
orthography. 
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4.  The  s^gn  of  Apostrophe  (')  is  to  be  used 

fa  J  In  the  genitive  case  of  proper  names.  It  is  then 
prefixed  to  the  genitive  termination,  which  generally  is 
.9,  sometimes  9t«,  and  ens:  as,  ^CgricoIa'S  S^lbiUgf,  Agri- 
<^la's  campaigns ;  $Iato'§  ©efptid^e/  Plato's  dialogues ; 
£cff ing'S  Sraucrfpicle;  Lessing's  tragedies ;  ^Sltp'^Scbid^s 
tc,  Holty's  poems ;  ®6fee'nS  ^rebigteH;  GOtze's  sermons ; 

Uj'enS  ©d)riften/  the  writings  of  Uz. 

The  application  of  the  apostrophe  is  often  to  be  recom- 
mended, on  the  ground  that  it  leads  to  an  easy  discrimi^ 
nation  of  proper  names.  For  example,  by  means  of  this 
sign,  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain,  that  the  nominative 
case  of  ® 6fec'n§  is  ®5fee,  and  not  ©ofectl ;  of  Uj'cnS,  Uj,  not 
UjC/  or  Ujen*  But  to  gain  this  advantage,  it  must  be  care- 
fully and  accurately  placed,  before  the  genitive  termina- 
tion. As  it  is  certainly  useful  in  some  proper,  names^  I 
see  no  reason,  why  we  should  not  admit  it  in  all,  though 
the  practice  is,  as  yet,  not  generally  established ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  it  might  also  serve  for  a  distinction  to 
proper  names  from  common  appellatives. 

(b)  The  apostrophe  should  be  employ  ed,  when  the  vowel 
eis,  by  contraction,  thrown  away,  where  properly  it 
ought  to  remain.  For  examt)le,  6r  fpta^'S/  for  ^ptatS)  t^,  he 
spoke  it ;  fage  mit'3,  for  tnir  e$,  tell  it  me ;  war'^  ^nt,  for 

wax  eS  gut,  was  it  good ;  iify  wrfkf^'  c9,  or  t)erffe^'«,  for  iwr^ 
flel)Ce§,  I  understand  it ;  grewfib*  utib^tinb*,  forgrcimbe 
tmb  Seinbe,  friends  and  foes ;  b6§*  unb  ^atfJatrig/  for  b5fe, 

bad  and  obstinate.  In  the  inflection  both  of  nouns  and 
verbs,  a  similar  contraction  is  fVequent ;  but,  in  general, 
not  indicated  by  the  apostrophe:    as,    beS  JBtl(^/   fot* 
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^Vi^^  of  the  book ;  er  Itlbi,  for  lobet/  he  praises ;  er  lobte^ 
for  Usbiti ;  gelobt,  for  gclobet*  Only  where  the  pronun- 
ciation might  suffer  a  change^  if  the  omission  of  the  ^ 
were  not  understood^  it  should  be  marked,  as  in  ev  teift/ 
for  tClfet/  he  travels;  in  which  the  letter  s  should  be 
pronounced  soft,  as  it  would  be  before  the  f,  previously 
to  the  contraction.  If  the  word  were  written  xzi^,  with- 
out the  apostrophe,  there  would  be  a  risk  of  the  8  being 
uttered  sharply,  as  in  et  XiX^t,  he  tears.  This  would 
produce  an  inaccuracy  in  the  language.  Thus  it  would 
be  well  to  write  ixXi^t,  for  eriofet,  redeemed  ;  cr  raft,  for 
riifct/  he  raves.  But  the  surest  way  of  preventing  any 
mistake,  in  pronunciation,  is  to  avoid  such  ejections.*^ 

The  apostrophe  has,  like  other  things,  been  perverted , 
and  abused,  by  innovators,  who  thought  they  might  ren- 
der the  German  language  a  service,  by  introducing  this 
orthographick  sign,  with  all  those  privileges  with  which 
it  is  invested  in  some  other  modern  tongues.  They  re" 
moved  by  it  every  vowel,  which  happened  to  be  followed 

I  ,,i.iiii»..  ..■■■,■  iiiii 

t 

*  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  not  to  be  avoided,  for 
example,  when  the  metre  comes  into  question,  as  in  this 

passage  of  ^erfcer'6  ^zx^xzyxtz  JBUttcr,  Vol.  i.  p.  21.  (Go- 

tha  1791): 

StP&OCt  bog  @4i(!fQC  bid)^  fo  ttoi^z  bu  wiebec  bad  ©c^ictfat; 
Sold  \%xa  wittig  unb  fco^ ;  wtUt  bu  nid)t  fotgen/  bu  mupt. 

In  the  second  line,  folg  should  have  the  apostrophe,  folg'v 
as  it  is  put  for  folflc,  and  the  g  must  retain  the  pronuncia- 
tion it  has  in  folgc,  which  it  would  not  do,  if  it  were  merely 
considered  as  a  final  g. 
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by  another  vowel,  under  the  false  notion  of  obviating 
disharmony.  But  it  is  seldom  that  the  German  language 
require  such  an  expedient :  and  the  use  of  that  abbre- 
viation is  confined  within  narrow  limits. 

5.  The  Hyphmy  or  sign  of  conjunction,  (-,  or  ^)  is 
made  use  of 

fa)  When  a  word,  at  the  end  of  a  line,  must  be  divided, 
for  want  of  space.  The  division  takes  place,  according 
to  the  syllables,  as  in  English,  only  with  the  difference 
that  this  partition  is  solely  determined  by  the  pronun- 
ciation. When  there  is  a  consonant  between  two  vowels, 
it  is  generally  assigned,  as  the  beginning  letter,  to  the 
second  syllable.  For  example,  the  word  writing  would 
be  thus  separated,  in  German,  wri-ting;  whereas  in 
English,  regard  is  had  to  etymology,  conformably  to 
which  it  is  spelt  writ-ing. 

(b)  Sometimes  in  compound  words,  as  %ti\XVb\i^0^ii^ 
S3unb/  league  of  friendship. 

(c)  When  two,  or  more  compound  words,  having 
their  last  component  the  same,  stand  together,  and  when 
the  last  component  is  omitfBd  in  the  prior  word,  or  words, 
and  expressed  only  in  the  last :  as,  @c!^retb^  unb  Slebefunf^, 
the  art  of  writing,  and  speaking.  The  component  Aunfl 
belongs  to  both  words,  ®dt)rcibfun|J,  art  of  writing,  fStz^t^ 
tunf}/  art  of  speaking :  but  is  only  once  expressed. 
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SECTION  III. 

DN  THE   PRONUNCIATION   OF   LBTTBI18. 

If  the  rule  of  Quintilian*,  ^'  Let  words  be  so  uttered, 
that  each  letter  may  denote  its  appropriate  sound,"  were 
established  in  all  languages,  the  present  subject  would 
be  attended  with  fewer  difficulties,  than  it  actually  is. 
As  to  the  German  language,  it  is  but  justice  to  remark, 
that  the  power  and  the  meaning  of  the  letters,  and  the 
nature  of  the  sounds,  are  less  vague  and  undetermined, 
than  is  the  case,  more  or  less,  in  several  other  modern 
tongues.  But  it  is  not  an  easy  undertaking,  in  general, 
to  teach  pronunciation  by  writing,  without  the  assistance 
of  a  teacher's  voice.  You  act  upon  the  eye,  instead  of 
the  ear,  which  is  the  proper  organ  for  this  species  of  in- 
struction. The  only  way  of  imparting  it,  in  that  manner, 
is  by  comparing  the  letters  and  sounds  of  the  language 
which  is  to  be  learnt,  with  those  of  a  language  already 
known.  Such  a  comparison,  however,  is  not  always  to 
be  obtained.  One  language  may  have  sounds,  to  which 
nothing  similar  is  to  be  found  in  another.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, some  have  thought,  that  a  delineation,  or 
description,  of  the  form  and  changes,  which  the  organs 
of  speech  assume,  in  pronouncing,  would  lead  to  a  suc- 
cessful imitation  of  the  sounds ;  but,  on  experience,  it 
will  be  .found,  that  this  is  a  very  precarious  help  to  de- 

*  Inst.   Or.  I,  l\,     Ut  expressa  sint  verba,  ut  suis 
quaque  litera  aonU  enuntientur. 
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pend  on.  The  task  is  much  facilitated,  when  a  compa-' 
rison  with  several  foreign  languages  may  be  resorted  to : 
and  of  this  expedient  we  shall  to  a  certain  degree,  avail 
ourselves,  throughout  this  section.  The  whole  attempt 
will  still  remain  imperfect :  and  the  student  cannot  ex- 
pect to  make  himself  master  of  the  pronunciation,  unless 
by  an  intercourse  with  the  natives.  Rut  notwithstanding 
these  discouraging  circumstances,  the  contents  of  the 
present  division  will  not  appear  to  be  withoi^  their  use. 
They  will  induce  a  more  attentive  consideration  of  the 
subject,  than  perhaps  would  be  afforded  by  oral  instruc- 
tion alone.  This  will  undoubtedly  be  wanted  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  the  former;  but  the  written  rules  will, 
reciprocally,  prove  a  beneficial  support  to  the  lessons  of 
the  master.  With  this  persuasion,  I  have  thought  it 
worth  while,  to  enter,  with  some  degree  of  minuteness, 
into  the  following  details. 

VOWELS. 

%  e,  2,  £);  u,  % 

%  (A). 

This  vowel  has,  I  believe,  in  no  language  of  Europe^ 
that  acute  sound,  which  is  assigned  to  it  in  English :  I 
mean  that,  which,  for  instance,  is  heard,  in  hate^  8tai€, 
male,  gah,  and  is,  in  English  grammar,  called  the 
long  sound. 

In  German,  the  A  is  pronounced,  as  it  is  in  the 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  other  lan- 
guages :  which  seems  to  be  between  the  short  A  of  tfa^ 
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Englisii  in  hat,  muft,  and  their  broad  one,  in  hali^  baii. 
It  approaches  the  sound  of  a  in  oA,  father^  and  that  of 
au,  in  jtnmif  gawUlet. ' 

^  i«  in  some  words  doubled,  by  whidi  no  other  change 
is  ejected,  in  the  pronunciation>  than  that  of  ren- 
dering the  vowel  more  full,  and  long.  Examples :  Set 
Tial,  the  eel ;  ba^  ^ddt,  the  hair ;  bie  ^aa^,  the  river ; 
Meuse  ;   tie  SBaare^  merchandise. 

e  (E). 

has  four  different  ^unds : 

1.     The  broad^  or  open, 

2'     The  acute,  or  elevated, 

a.     The  slender,  and 

4.     The  obscure,  or  short,  sound. 

1 .  The  broad  sound  of  E  resembles  that  of  the  long 
English  fl,  in  namfi  fate;  or  of  ai,  or  ay,  in  air,  day: 
^nd  is  the  same  with  the  ^,  or  ^,  ouvert,  of  the  French, 
and  the  accentuated  e  of  the  Italians. 

It  takes  place,  when  E  concludes  the  first,  or  middle, 
syllable  of  a  word,  not  the  last.  Therefore,  Icbcn,  to  live, 
is  pronounced  nearly  as  lahen  ;  ber  S3cfem,  the  broom,  as 
haTion, 

Some  words  are  excepted :  Die  S^er,  or  3^^t<  ^^  ce- 
dar ;  6f  ^e,  Cleves,  the  name  of  a  place ;  bf  e  ©cfmut]^,  hu- 
Millty ;  QTbcn,  Eden,  paradise ;  bie  ©'ge,  the  harrow ; 
S'p^eU/  ivy  ;  e'mig,  eternal :  je'bcr,  each ;  \i  and  \im(k%\%f 
evar;  jefmattjb,  somebody ;  j^ner,  jcflte;  \iXVt%,  he,  she,  it,  or 
that ;  3re^ne/  a  proper  name  ;  bie  8amj)t^te,  the  lamprey; 
Me  SWfte,  the  sea-gull ;  bie  9RuSfe'te,  the  musket;  bie?)ai= 
^iUf  the  pasty ;  §)e'ter,  Peter;  bie  JBc^fiel,  the  rule;  regies? 
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xm,  to  govern;  bieScefnc,  the  scene;  ©d^W^fben,  Sweden; 
©d^Wjicn,  Silesia;  We  ©ir^ne,  the  Siren;  bic Saprte,  the 
hangings  of  a  room  ;  bte  Xrompe'tC/  the  trumpet;  XcMi, 
little  in  quantity ;  bie  3^^)^/  ^^^  toe  of  the  foot.  In  these 
the  E  has  the  acute  sound,  contrary  to  the  foregoing  rule. 
The  broad  sound  is  not  admitted,  when  an  h  follows; 
except  in  a  few  words  :  as,  jte^Ien;  to  steal,  pronounced 
stolen ;  fc^lcn,  to  fail ;  t>crfe^lcn;  to  miss ;  bet  SSefel^t,  the 
command;  befe^ICH/  to  command;  empfe^lett^  to  recom- 
mend; entbef)rcn;  to  want ;  l^cf)lcn/ ^cr^eblen,  to  conceal; 
bcr  8e^men;  the  loam ;  ne()men,  to  take ;  bic  ^e^le,  the 

throat;  baS  SKel)l/  the  flour;  jct)n/  ten.  The  Upper 
Saxons  also  sound  the  e  broad,  before  A,'  in  the  fol- 
lowing* :  tef)nctt,  to  stretch ;  bret)ett,  to  turn ;  bie  Sel^be, 

the  feud,  or  warfare  ;  le^ttcn,  to  lean ;  bie  ©e^ne,  the  si- 
new ;  ftdb  fe^nett;  to  long  after ;  t)erfel^ren,  to  damage ; 
irel^en,  to  blow;  wel^rett,  to  guard  against;  je^ren,  to  con- 
sume. The  Lower  Saxons  abide  by  the  rule,  and 
pronounce  the  words,  last  mentioned,  with  the  acute 
sound. 

In  the  following  words,  the  broad  sound  is  heard, 
though  E  is  not  at  the  end  of  the  syllable  :  SSegegnetl/  to 
meet;  bequem,  commodious;  ba§  83ret/  the  board;  bie 
aSrefeel/  the  bun ;  ber,  bem,  ben,  article ;  bie  ©rbe,  the  earth ; 
erji;  first;  baS  @"Q,  the  ore;  bet,  hither;  ber  .^etb,  the 
hearth ;  ba§  ^ebStveib;  the  concubine ;  nebfl/  besides,  prep. 

ba§  ^feib,  the  horse ;  quer,  awry ;  regtten,  to  rain ;  bet 


*  See  Adelung's  System  (gel^rgebdube  bet  ©eutf(l>ett 
©ptad^e).  Vol.  I.  p.  262. 
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@(l^mer/  the  grease ;  ba$  @(fymtt,  the  sword ;  fegnett/  to 
bless;  bet  @teg/ the  path ;  met;  who;  merbett/ to  become; 
XCittf),  worth ;  bcr  fBixti),  the  value ;  iai  311%  the  nest> 
(according  to  the  Upper  Saxon  way  of  pronouncing.)* 

When  a  contraction  has  taken  place,  E  retains  its 
broad  sound,  though  it  should  be  in  the  middle  of  a  syl« 
lable :  as,  tx  Itbt,  he  lives,  contracted  from,  et  UbtU 

When  the  £  is  doubled,  the  sound  is  always  acute, 
though  the  Upper  Saxons  speak  it  broad,  in  Ote  SScetC/  the 
berry  :  bad  ^Ut,  the  host,  or  army ;  bad  9Recr,  the  sea  ; 
ber©})eer,  the  spear;  bcrS^cer,  the  tar. 

2.  The  acute  sound  of  E  is  that  of  the  Italian  unac- 
cented Cf  and  the  French  6ferm^.  I  believe,  this  sound 
exists  in  the  English  language,  though  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
elucidate  it  sufficiently  by  examples.  If  I  may  trust  to 
my  ear,  I  think,  it  is  heard  in  the  pronoun  they;  and 
perhaps  also  in  hay,  dried  grass. 

The  acute  sound  has  its  place  before  the  letter  h  :  as, 
©ieS^re/thehonour ;  ble6'()C/  matrimony;  j!cf()ett;  to  stand. 

However,  in  some  words,  which  have  been  enumerated 
before,  the  broad  sound  prevails,  though  an  h  follows. 

The  acute  £  is  also  heard  before  thy  because  this 
stands  for  hf,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter;  for  instance, 
in  bic  SSrt^e,  the  name  of  a  plant ;  bad  Stat\)(biX,  the  pro- 
fessor's chair,  or  desk. 

It  moreover  sounds  acutely,  when  it  is  doubled ;  as,  in 

*  The  Lower  Saxons  pronounce  several  of  the  words, 
mentioned  in  this  exception,  with  the  acute  sound ;  as, 

6rjJ,  dxi,  earner* 
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bie  @ee/  the  tea;  ber  S^ee/  the  tea ;  ba§  JBeet/  the  bed  in  a 
gardea.  Sic. 

But  the  Upper  Saxons  pronounce  the  following  words 
broad :  tie  93cere/  the  berry ;  baS  *^^t^  the  host,  or  army ; 
bcr  ®piit,  the  spear ;  ba§  fJReer,  the  sea ;  ber  %l)iit,  the 
tar.     See  before. 

Observe,  that  ee,  is  no  more  than  e  long,  and  must  be 
uttered  as  one  sound.  It  is  us^  in  monosyllables,  es- 
pecially when  e  is  the  final  letter*  Likewise  in  bie  S&tttt, 
the  berry;  bic  ©cele,  the  soul;  bet  ^affcC/  the  coffee;  bic 
TixtmZf  the  army.  When  a  word,  ending  in  ee^  is  in  the 
plural  augmented  by  an  additional  syllable,  containing 
an  e,  the  double  ee  is  then  exchanged  for  the  single :  for 
instance,  bieSeC/  the  sea,  plur*  bie  (S^^setl/  (not^ee^en}^ 
the  seas;  bie  3frmee,  the  army,  plur.  bie  Zxttii^ZXi  (not 
3Ctmee^en)«  the  armies.  For  it  is  not  the  custom  to  write 
the  e,  in  the  same  word,  three  times  following. 

From  this  double  e  must  be  distinguished  two  eV,  by 
chance  meeting  together,  each  of  which  is  pronounced 
separately :  as,  be^enbtgeit^  to  finish,  a  verb  compound, 
of  be/  and  enbtgen ;  g^^el()rt/  honoured^  the  participle  of  the 
Verb  eJ^rett;  with  the  augment  ge« 

The  acute,  or  elevated,  sound  of  £  exists  in  monosyl^ 
lables,  ending  in  a  consonant,  though  in  these  the  double 
ee  is  frequently  adopted:  as,  baS  S3eet/  the  bed  of  ai 
garden;  Utx,  empty.  In  fjet;  steady,  constant;  jieW, 
always,  continually ;  and  \i)zl,  oblique,  envious,  the  e  is 
single ;  which  the  Lower  Saxons  pronounce  acute,  and 
the  Upper  Saxoos  broad. 

And  lastly,  it  occurs  in  those  words,  which  have  been 
enumerated,  as  exceptions,  under  the  broad  sound. 
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3.  The  slender  Boimd  c^  E  is  audible,  before  a  con* 
soBant  ifi  the  same  syllable ;  and  resembles  the  English  e, 
in  ^/,  yei,  help.  For  example :  ba$  S3ett/  the  bed,  pro- 
nounced like  bet ;  bad  %z{b,  the  field,  pr.  like /eit» 

But,  in  some  words,  the  E^  before  a  consonant,  sounds 
broad,  or  acute,  as  has  been  obserred. 

4.  Before  any  of  the  liquids  (I,  m,  n,  r,)  the  E  is 
obscure,  or  nearly  mute :  for  instance,  Me  S>i{}e(/  the 
thistle ;  ber Xt^cm,  the  breath ;  offen,  open ;  bad  S?effer,  the 
knife;  similar  to  the  English  e,  in  open,  shitpen,  tkktle  ^ 
metre ,  And  thus  obscure  it  remains,  though  one  or  more 
consonants  should  follow*  after  the  liquid:  as>  Itebenb/ 
loving;  citl gicbcnbcr,  a  loving  person;  bicSSugenb,  virtue ; 
tugenbl^ft/ virtuous;  bteSSiffenfdl^aft/ the  science;  giXau^ 
titt,  purified ;  geldutetted  ®olb;  purified  gold. 

At  the  end  of  a  word  of  more  than  one  syllable,  the  £ 
has  a  kind  of  half  sounds  D^hich  somewhat  resembles  the 
fin^l  er  of  the  English,  aj9  in  watevy  and  the  final  a,  as 
in  umbrella  y  sophd*  Examples  of  this  sort  are  numerous, 
as  there  h  a  great  variety  of  words  ending  in  c;  fw  in- 
stance, the  first  person  of  most  verbs  and  tenses ;  also 
many  substantives,  and  adjectives.  3cl()Iicbe,  Hove;  \ij 
\iflbti,  I  did  love ;  ble  gicbe,  the  love ;  bie  ^dnbf,  the  hands ; 
Wcguttgwu>  the  good  woman ;  baSgutc^inb/  the  good 
child;  guteSeute/  good  people. 

The  English,  when  they  hear  the  e  so  pronounced, 
sometimes  mistake  it  for  their  «r  final,  which  shows  that 
there  must  be  a  resemblance  between  those  two  sounds* 
Therefore,  foUowiog  the  sound  oflobC/  they  would  spell 
it  lober ;  bie  (BtUhi,  tduber.  But  in  the  words  aliiided 
to,  nothing  like  an  r  should  be  heard. 
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This  half-sound  may  be  called  the  short  sound  of  E. 
For  we  find  it  likewise  in  the  middle  of  words,  when  the 
syllable  it  belongs  to  is  short,  or,  which  is  the  same,  void 
of  accent :  as,  licbctc,  lofceten*  It  is  often  thrown  out,  as  in 
liebtC/  lobtcn* — The  prefixes  bc  and  ge  have  always  this 
half-sound:  as,  JBereben,  to  persuade;  gcfd^ebcn,  to  come 
to  pass. 

When  E  is  joined  to  I,  it  lengthens  the  latter,  but 
loses  its  own  sound.     See  letter  I. 

Note. — As  a  letter  of  the  Alphabet,  E  bears  the  acute 
sound,  which  also  serves  for  the  name. 

S  (I). 

is  like  the  I  of  the  Italians,  which  answers  to  the  long  f , 
of  the  English,  or  their  ee ;  or  te,  in  fields  shield :  for 
these  sounds  are  the  same,  according  to  Johnson. 

It  never  has  the  sound  of  the  long  English  t,  in  jine^ 
hide;  though  it  resembles  the  short  t,  in  milky  silk, 
with. 

It  remains  the  same  before,  and  after,  all  letters :  and 
is  not  pronounced  like  u,  when  it  stands  before  r ;  which 
is  done  in  English,  as  in  flirt,  bird. 

When  pronounced  long,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  full 
accent  rests  upon  this  vowel,  it  generally  has  an  e  joined 
with  it.  Je  therefore  is  nothing  but  long  i,  equal  to  the 
English  iV,  in  fields  shield.  Consequently,  it  would  be 
erroneous,  to  sound  each  of  these  vowels  separately :  but 
bie,  is  to  be  spoken  dee;  W^it,  deeser ;  ^iz,  see :  giebC/ 
leehe.  Originally,  however,  they  were  pronounced  di- 
stinctly ;  and  this  mode  of  utterance  still  prevails  in  the 
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south  of  Germany,  where  they  speak  SSSiett/  Vienna,  as 
SSt^n ;  btef  /  this,  as  bt^e^«  But  in  those  parts  they  also 
give  this  double  sound  to  the  t,  when  e  is  not  added  in 
writing,  as,  baS  8Ue4)t,  foria^iidft,  the  light. 

The  simple  t  is  restored,  when,  in  declining,  the  word 
receives  an  additional  e.  For  it  is  not  usual  to  write  t, 
with  two  e'8  after  it  Therefore,  bte  ^oeftC/  the  poetry,  in 
the  plural  bte  ^oefteU/  pronounced  ^oeft^etl/  because  it 
stands  for  ^oeftC^^tl ;  bte  Sopie^  the  transcript,  pi.  Sopt^^en ; 

bie  9Relobte/  the  melody,  plur.  bie  3Relobi:?en ;  ba6  Sink,  the 

knee,  plur.  bie  StXiX^,  for  bie  Stnk^t*  Thus,  id)  \d)m,  I 
cried;  jte  fd^ri^etl,  they  cried,  for  fie  fc^rie^en*  In  such  in- 
stances, t  and  e  are  sounded  by  themselves.  Likewise,  in 
the  following  words  :  ©aS  ^\^ttOOl^X)pi),  the  hieroglyph 
ick;  bie  .^ijiori^e,  the  history;  bie  Som&bi^e/ the  comedy; 
WeSlli^e,  the  lily;  @4)lcfls:en,  Silesia ;  ©pattissen,  Spain ; 
ber  ©pani^er,  the  Spaniard ;  bie  Tixiiit,  the  air,  musick. 

I  is  also  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  A, 
especially,  when  a  consonant  follows  after  it,  in  the  same 
syllable:  as,  il^m,  to  him,  il^n,  him;  i^r,you;  il^rten,  to 
them ;  il^re;  theirs,  i^retl,  to  theirs.  The  h  is,  however, 
not  frequently  used,  as  a  sign  of  length,  after  t;  and 
hardly  in  any  other  words,  besides  those  just  now  men- 
tioned. 

Among  the  various  innovations,  which  have  been  pro- 
jected in  the  German  language,  the  omission  of  those 
signs  of  length  has  been  attempted ;  but  they  were  too 
well  established  to  lose  their  ground. 

The  simple  t  is  used  long,  in  some  words,  for  the  sake 
of  distinguishing  them  from  others  of  the  same  sound, 
written  with  ie.    For  example :  bie  %\biX,  the  fibre,  to  be 
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discerned  from  baSgicbct;  the  fever:  wibcr,  against, diffe^ 
rent  from  VHkitX,  again;  We  ?!Rinc,  a  mine  (in  fortification) 
— tic  9RI  cnC/  a  feature  of  the  countenance .  <Du  JBibcl,  the 
Bible,  is  also  written  with  a  mere  t. 

When  more  than  one  consonant  follow  after  ie,  the 
sound  becomes  short :  as  in  ber  ©icnpag,  the  Tuesday  ; 
ba§  SJJcrtcl,  the  quarter;  t)ierje^)n,  fourteen:  lolctiig,  forty ; 
i^  gieng,  I  went ;  ic^  ^ieng^  I  hung ;  cr  gicbt,  he  gives ; 
though  it  would  be  more  regular,  in  such  words,  to  make 
use  of  the  simple  t. 

£)  (O). 

has  the  sound  of  the  English  O,  viz.  when  long,  that 
which  is  heard  in  boncy  stone,  over,  obedient ;  or  of  oa, 
in  boat,  oar,  coal:,  when  short,  it  resembles  the  o,  in  lot, 
got^  trot. 

The  German  O  always  keeps  its  genuine  sound,  and 
admits  of  no  such  variations,  as  occur  in  some  English 
word9,  for  example,  in  son,  come,  done,  attorney,  in 
which  0  i&  pr(H)ounced  like  a  short,  or  close,  u;  or  in 
move,  behove,  where  in  sounds  like  a  double  o ;  or  in  off, 
where  the  sound  is  between  o  and  ate. 

O  is  sometimes  repeated,  to  show  that  the  sound  is 
long ;  or  h  added  for  that  purpose:  But  let  it  be  par« 
ticularly  observed,  that  the  German  oo  is  different  from 
the  English,  and  nothing  more  than  long  o.  Elxamples : 
l)a6Soo§^  the  lot;  ba§  9R00$;  the  moss;  baSSRoOt/  the 
morass;  ba&  ^(jiC;  the  ear;  bet  ©O^tt;  the  son. 
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U  (U). 

Tlii3  vowel  is  the  same  in  German,  as  in  the  Ita- 
lian^  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languages ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  long,  it  sounds  like  the  English  Qy  in  to^  do^  mow, 
prove;  or  like  oo,  in  Aoo^,  boot^  cooler;  or  like  on,  in 
soupy  yovih.  When  short,  it  resembles  the  obtuse  ti* 
of  the  English,  in  6h//,  fvlU  huskeL 

It  is  never  pronounced  like  the  long  u,  in  U9e,  muk, 
fuel ;  nor  like  the  short,  in  duli,  gull,  custard. 

It  was  formerly  doubled  in  some  words,  when  the 
sound  was  to  be  lengthened,  as  in  SKuu§/  jam ;  but,  at 
present,  this  reduplication  is  out  of  use. 

S)  (Y). 

as  a  vowel,  by  itself,  has  the  sound  of  the  French  tf ,  and 
the  German  it;  of  which  see  below.  Thus  it  is,  generally, 
pronounced  io  .words  derived  from  the  Greek,  in  which 
it  stands  for  the  t^iXoif.       It    occurs,    however,    but 


*  See  Lindley  Murray's  English  Grammar,  p.  16. 

t  It  is  probable,  the  Romans  pronounced  it  in  the 
lame  manner.  For  they  confounded  it  with  the  vowel  u, 
which  teems  to  have  had  the  sound  of  the  French  u. 
This  af^pears  in  the  word  S^la,  which  was  also  spelt 
S^U^:  and  in  lacryflmey  which  was  likewise  written  la- 
cmmm,  from  the  Greek  Utt^va.  Thus  Suria,  for  %n>, 
in  some  editions  of  Tacitus,  Ann.  II.  77,  78,  79,  81, 
82,  83.     Clupeusy  for  cfypetiSp  or  in  an  abbreviated  state 
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seldom,  and,  I  believe,  only  in  foreign  terms,  and  proper 
names.  The  Dutch  have  it  in  their  language,  and  pro- 
nounce it  as  the  long  English  i.  The  French  assign  to  it 
the  sound  of  their  t  (English  ee),  and  call  it  the  Greek  t, 
fgrec.  In  imitatation  of  them,  it  is  by  some  Germans 
spoken  in  the  same  manner,  viz,  like  t.  But  the.  other 
models,  undoubtedly,  to  be  preferred*. 

Most  frequently  the  9  is  seen  in  coalition  with  the 
vowel  e^  and  it  thus  forms  a  diphthong,  equivalent  to  the 
German  ft,  or  the  long  t  of  the  English.  As  it  expresses 
no  other  sound  than  the  last  mentioned,  for  which  the 
language  already  has  a  sign,  it  appears  to  be  superfluous. 
And  we  may  observe  of  this  letter,  in  the  German  alpha- 
bet, what  Johnsont  said  of  it,  in  the  English,  namely, 
that  "  we  might  want  it  without  inconvenience,  but  that 
we  have  it."  It  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
German  orthography,  as  a  substitute  for  long  t,  being 


(upon  some  ancient  coins)  Clu  for  Cfy.  See  a  note  by 
Gruter  to  Tacit.  Ann.  II.  83,  ed.  Gronov.  Amstel ;  1685. 
It  seems  to  be  that  sound,  which  Quintilian  (Inst.  Or.  1, 4) 
describes  as  being  between  u  and  t.  Medius  eat  quidam 
Uet  I  literte  sonus, 

*  Mr.  Adelung,  the  chief  of  German  grammarians, 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  up  his  mind  upon  this  sub- 
ject. In  his  Orthography,  p.  26,  he  decidedly  asserts 
thaty  should,  in  sound,  be  exactly  the  same  as  t;  but 
this  he  contradicts^  p.  245,  by  saying,  that  in  words 
taken  from  the  Latin,  and  derived  from  the  Greek,  it 
ought  to  be  pronounced  almost  like  ii. 

t  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue. 
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originally  written  it  or  y.*  Hence  it  is,  in  the  vulgar 
schools,  sometimes  called  ti,  or  double  t ;  and  by  common 
penmen  often  marked  with  two  dots,  p.  Therefore,  they 
write  3un9/  Sulp/  instead  of  «/ifnft,  ./ii/it,  which  properly 
are  the  Latin  genitive  cases.  The  power  oft,  being  given 
to  9^  is  evident  in  the  following  words :  jQdtfa,  ^operi^ 
XOerbC/  names  of  towns;  and  in  the  interjections,  ^up! 
denoting  a  rapid  motion,  pfup !  denoting  shame,  Ji ! 
which  are  pronounced  as  ^ia  or  ^^\Cl,  S^fflniitOtxXXk,  or 
«^0iet§l9erba/  and  1^\x\,  yfuu  This  explains  the  nature  of 
the  jf ,  in  composition  with  the  e;  and  accounts,  at  the  same 
time,  in  some  degree,  for  its  use  in  the  English  language. 
But  as  this  letter  might  be  dispensed  with,  would  it 
not  be  adviseable  to  discard  it  from  the  alphabet  ?  It 
mast  be  retained  in  proper  names,  and  f<n*eign  words, 
and  on  that  ground  it  claims  a  place.  And  when  it  stands 
for  t,  custom  pleads  in  its  favour.  It  remains  for  us  to 
ascertain,  when  it  ought  to  be  admitted  in  that  capacity : 
and  this  we  shall  attempt,  when  we  speak  of  the  diph- 
thongs, ft,  qf. 

DIPHTHONGS 

Closing  with  e    Tiz,  £)e/  Ue« 

With  i,  or  y:  2fi,  2Jp,  ©,  ©9,  t>\,  ©t),  Ui. 
With  u :  3Cu;  .Xeu,  @u» 

The  di{Athongs  are,    in  German,    pronounced  less 

*  The  Dutch  retain  the  double,  i,  y,  in  their  ortho- 
graphy ;  the  Danes  likewise  in  some  words,  as  in  the 
pronoun  hijn. 
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broad,  than  some  of  them  are,  in  other  languages*.  The 
soundf ,  of  which  they  are  composed,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  so  melted  together,  that  they  bear  the  semblance 
of  mere  vowels.  For  this  reason,  the  propriety  of  calling 
them  diphthongs  has  been  questioned ;  and  those  espe- 
cially, which  close  with  €,  have  been  denied  that  name. 
But  imporianc  as  this  argument  may  appear,  from  the 
zeal  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  its  discussion,  it  will  be 
found  that  nothing  foy  it  is  altered  in  substance.  For  if, 
in  compliance  with  custom,  any  one  chooses  to  distin- 
guidi,  in  the  alphabet,  the  compound  signs  of  vowels, 
by  tiie  denomination  of  diphthongs,  where  can  be  the 
barm?  So  the  French  name  their  at,  though  it  hardly 
differs  ^om  their  ^  or  ^  ;  and  the  English  bestow  that 
aippetlation  upon  their  oe  and  oe,  the  same  in  sound  as  «; 
aadi  upon  ai^  ay,  the  same  as  «.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  an  alteration  in  the  names,  or  terms,  does 
not  always  profit  the  science,  and  may  frequently  em- 
barrass it. 

With  respect  to  the  diphthongs  that  close  with  «,  it  is 
usual,  in  the  German  characters,  to  put  the  e  above  the 
small  letters,  a,  o,  \X*  In  large  letters,  it  is  at  the  side, 
as  2(C/  &e<  Ue«  Instead  of  the  e  at  the  top,  two  dots  are 
often  employed,  to  indicate  the  diphthong,  as  a,  0,  ii« 
These  dots  I  hold  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  e,  from  the 
current  hand-writing,  which,  when  hastily  written,  re- 
siefHables  two  small  perpendicular  lines ;  and  being  trans- 


*  For  example,  the  au,  aw,  ouy  of  the  English ;  the 
2U,  €u,  of  the  Italians ;  and  ou  of  the  Portuguese. 
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ferred  iDto  the  printed  alphabet,   it  has  thus  degene- 
rated*. 

Xe,  a,  a,  (Ae). 

This  diphthong,  when  long,  that  is  to  say,  when 
spoken  with  the  full  accent,  is  like  the  English  a,  in 
flmme;  or  like  ajf,  in  day,  pray.  Consequently,  it  coin- 
cides with  the  French  at,  in  faimai,  and  the  i  ouvert 
of  the  same  ;  likewise  with  the  accentuated  ^  of  the  Ita- 
lians. It  is,  therefore,  the  same  with  the  open  e  of  the 
Germans  themselves,  of  which  see  before. 

When  two,  or  more,  consonants  follow  after  it,  the 
broad  sound  is  exchanged  for  the  slender,  equal  to  the 
English  €9  in  Md,  vex,  eeil,  rent;  as,  bte^dn^e^  the 
hands,  pronounced  die  Hende ;  er  Id^t/  he  lets  or  leaves, 
pr.  Ust;  zt  fdttt,  he  falls,  pr.  fett.  The  foroad  sounds 
are,  in  such  lAAaVices,  always  abandoned,  the  accent  of 
the  word  being  supported  by  the  double  consonant,  as 
will  be  shewn  in  the  section  on  the  accent. 

De,  6,  'i,  (Oe). 

The'  English  have  nothing  to  answer  to  this  sound, 
when  long.     But  when  short,  it  resembles  their  «,  ing*ti//, 


*  Mr.  Adelung,  however,  remarks  in  his  Orthogra- 
phy, p.  131,  that  the  dots  were  used,  in  printing,  pre- 
vious to  the  €, 
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duUt  custard,  us,  concussion  ;  or  their  t,  in  flirt,  lird* 
or  the  0,  in  son.  Thus  the  German  &  is  pronounced 
when  it  is  followed  by  more  than  one  consonant :'  as,  bie 
^hUi,  hell,  pr.  Hulls;  bcrSolpel,  the  boor,  pr.  Tulpel; 
ber  Al&pfel/  the  mallet,  pr.  KlupfeL 

The  long  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  nearly  the  same 
as  the  French  eu,  and  may  be  produced  by  the  English 
long  a  being  uttered,  with  the  lips  rounded,  and  con. 
tracted :  as,  bie  ^hl)U,  the  cavern  ;  5be^  deserted,  soli- 
tary. 

Ue,  U,  it,  (Ue). 

Here  also  the  English  language  leaves  us  destitute  of  a 
comparison.  This  diphthong  resembles  the  French  u ; 
and  may  be  imitated,  in  English,  by  uttering  the  long 
e  or  ee,  with  rounded  and  projecting  lips. — In  some 
provinces  they  pronounce  u  like  i,  or  the  English  long  e ; 
but  this  is  erroneous. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  sounds  h,  u,  or  the 
French  eu  and  tf,  are  acquired  by  the  English  with  some 
difficulty.  The  reason  is,  that  they  have  nothing 
correspondent,  in  their  own  tongue.  The  only  way  to 
facilitate  the  attainment  of  them,  seems  to  be  that  mode 
of  uttering  a  and  e,  which  has  been  pointed  out. 

TLx,  or  Xp,  (Ai,  or  Ay.) 

sounds  like  English  i,  in  kite,  or  like  y,  in  sky ;  and 
is,  therefore,  the  same  as  the  German  ei,  ey\  though 
somemaintam,  and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  it  is 
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different^  and  ought  to  be  pronounced  broader.  It  oc- 
curs only  in  a  few  words^  such  as  bet  ^atfcf/  the  Empe- 
rour;  berSat/  the  layman;  bttWtaxXi,  the  river  Main; 
bie  ®CilU,  the  cord,  or  string,  of  an  instrument;  bet 
Slain,  the  green,  or  balk  ;  izx^ain,  the  grove ;  bleSBSaifc^ 
the  orphan;  S3aiem/ Bavaria ;  ber  S3aier,  the  Bavarian; 
ber  SRap/  the  month  of  May.  In  the  middle  it  is  to  be 
written  at,  at  the  end  ay. 

Sometimes  this  diphthong  is  employed  in  bet  SBatt^ClI/ 
the  wheat;  ba6  ©etraibC/  the  corn  in  general;  bait^etl/  to 
hunt  or  bait:  though  ei  is  more  usufil. 

@i/ or  ep,  (Ei,  or  Ey). 

IS  pronounced  as  the  long  t  of  the  English,  in^fif ,  kind. 

(S9,  should  be  put:  1.  at  the  end  of  words.  2.  For 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  terms  of  the  same  sound, 
and  of  different  significations  :  /as,  feitl/  his,  and  feiptt/  to 
be.  3.  In  compounds,  when  the  component  has  the  y 
before  the  composition,  as  bepjtebcn^  to  assist ;  from  bet)/ 

and  fle^en« 

SDi,  or  ©9,  (Oi,  or  Oy). 

the  same  as  in  English.  It  is  only  met  with  in  a  few 
proper  names :  for  instance,  ©roil^fdt)/  SSoit^enhltg ;  and 
in  \>\i  9S09/  a  sort  of  woUen  cloth,  baize. 


m,  (Ui). 

has,  by  aome  writers,  been  substituted  for  u,  with  which 
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it  has  the  same  sound :  but,  as  the  innovation  was  unneces- 
sary, it  very  deservedly  has  been  neglected*,  ©ui^butg/ 
the  name  of  a  town,  is  sounded  like  ^u^butgt* 


%\X,  (Au). 

approaches  the  sound  of  the  English  on,  or  our,  in  our^ 
loud,  cow,  powei* ;  and  of  the  Italian  au :  yet  it  is  nei- 
ther so  broad  as  the  former,  nor  drawn  out  so  much,  in 
pronouncing,  as  the  latter.  In  the  Italian  au,  both 
vowels  may  be  distinctly  perceived,  whereas,  in  the 
German  they  coalesce  so  closely,  as  to  produce  one  con- 
solidated sound. 

•  This,  however,  may  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
reader  to  speak  that  diphthong  with  accuracy ;  and  he 
must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  a  na- 
tive. In  the  mean  time,  he  may  without  great  errour, 
give  to  it  the  sound  of  the  English  oti,  or  ow* 

2Ccu,  hx,  (Aeu). 

has  nearly  the  same  sound  as  the  German  eu,  resembling 
the  English  oi.  It  ought  perhaps  to  be  uttered,  with 
lips  more  contracted  and  rounded,  than  eu. 


*  Properly  speaking,  there  was  nothing  new  ii^  it ; 
for  the  diphthong  occurs  in  the  most  ancient  German 
writings.  It  was,  however,  broached  as  something 
novel. 

+  See  AdeluDg's  Ovthograf^y,  p«  143. 
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eu,  (Eu). 

similar  to  the  oi,  and  oy,  of  the  English,  in  boil,  toil, 
joint,  point,  boy,  toy;  and  to  the  eu  of  the  Italians. 
Yet  there  is  a  difference  between  these,  and  the  Ger- 
man sound ;  for  whiph  the  pronunciation  of  a  native 
must  be  consulted. 


CONSONANTS. 

1.  Simple:  b;  c,  b;  f,  g,  \),  h  l  h  tn,  n,  p,  q,  x,  f, 

2.  Compound :   i),  ^i,  f(^,  (f,  gn,  fn,  :pl^,  j)f,  p\,  ti), 

%  %  xox. 

«,  (B). 
At  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  or  before  a  voweP,  it  is 


*  This  is  to  be  understood  of  a  vowel  in  the  same 
word.  It  does  not  even  apply  to  compounds;  for  in 
these  the  pronunciation  of  the  components  is,  in  a  man- 
ner, disthiet.  Therefore,  bie  Xbatt/  a  variety  in  a  spe- 
cies, composed  of  %h  and  Tixi,  is  spoken  op-urf  ;  liebdu^ 
gellt/  to  interchMige  amorous  lookit,  composed  of  SiebC/ 
/oof,  and  dugeln,  to  ogle,  like  liep-dugeln. 

D  2 
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like  the  English  b.  But  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  or  stands 
next  to  the  final  consonant,  or  consonants,  not  being 
liquids,  it  generally  is  pronounced  like  p,  as,  ah,  ofi*,  like 
op/  ob,  whether,  1,  tfp y  baS8ob,  the  praise,  \.Up;  baS 
^alb,  the  calf,  1.  kalp;  ttUht,  he  lives,  1.  iept;  txlohtz, 
he  praised,  1.  lopte;  bet  3Cbt,  the  abbot,  1.  apt;  bet  ^reb§/ 
the  crawfish,  1.  krepa  ;  bet  ^%x\i%  the  autumn,  1.  herpst ; 
ba§  Dbjl,  fruit,  1.  op%t ;  l()ubfcl),  pretty,  1.  hupsk. 

Something  similar  is  to  be  met  in  other  languages ;  for 
instance  the  French,  in  Which  the  compressed  and  close 
sound  of  ^,  at  the  end,  is,  in  pronouncing,  frequently  ex- 
changed for  the  more  easy  one  oip*. 

The  original  sound,  however,  is  retained  in  German, 
at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  when  the  next  begins  with  a  6  ; 
as  in  bie  Sbbe^  the  ebb ;  bte  ^tabbe/  the  crab ;  bte  ^\a\kt, 
bte  Sabbe^  large  hanging  lips ;  or  with  a  d^  as,  ba§  ©elubbe, 
the    vow— not    epfte,    krapbe,    Geliipde,     which    would 

"^  The  practice  is  common  in  many  languages :  it  is 
even  found  in  the  Russian.  And  it  appears  from  Quinti- 
lian  (Inst.  Or.  1.  7.),  that  the  Romans  pronounced  the  6, 
at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  like  p^'—Quteri  solejt  in  scri- 
bendop  prapositiones  sonnm  quetn  junctie,  efficiunt,  an 
qvem  separatiB,  observare  conveniat :  ut  ctm  dico,  ob- 
tinuit :  seeundam  enim  b  literam  ratio  poscU,  aures 
magis  audiunt  p.  ^  Thence  b  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  is 
found  changed  in  Latin,  into  p,  not  only  when  a  p  fol- 
lows, but  also '  before  other  consonants.  Thus  Fortuna 
Opsequena  is  read  on  some  Roman  coiQs,  ^lstead  of  Ob- 
seqvena.  See  Eckhel  Doctrina  Numprum  VeterMm,  Vol. 
VII.  p.  24. 
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be  hard  to  pronounce.  Likewise  in  words,  in  which  the 
letter  e  after  h^  is^  by  a  contraction,  omitted :    as,  ba$ 

2>{eb§geftnbel^  a  pack  of  thieves ;  bie  Sd^teibgebdi^r;  the 

clerk's,  or  copist's  fee ;  bie  ©dbrelbatt,  the  style  of  writing ; 

bic  .^ebftmine,  the  midwife;  baS  ^nablein,  the  infant  boy ; 
bet  iKnoblau^,  garlic— for  ba6  ©iebeSgejtnbel,  ble  ©dffrei^ 
bege&iil^r;  bie  @c|)reibeart/  bie  «^ebeamme,  ba$  An jbelein, 

ber  Anobe(auc^*  But  when  t  follows  after  d,it  is  pronoun- 
ced like  j9,  though  a  similar  omission  of  the  e  had  taken 
place ;  for  instance,  ©eltebtet/  for  ©eltebetet/  a  beloyed 
person,  sounds  like  geliepter;  i6)  Icbtz,  ibr  lobete/  I  prais- 
ed, hlapte. 

The  sound  of  b  may  vary  in  the  same  word,  when  by 
an  additional  letter,  or  syllable,  its  situation  is  altered : 
for  example,  ba$  iob,  the  praise,  is  spoken  lap,  because 
b  concludes  the  syllable ;  the  genitive  case,  beS  iohz^,  of 
*^%]gfgtVf^f  is  not  to  be  pronounced  lapea,  but  lo-bes,  be- 
cause a  vowel  follows  after  the  b,  and,  with  this,  it  begins 
a  new  syllable, 

B,  in  the  pronunciation  of  some  English  words,  is  left 
Qut  before  f,  as  in  debt,  doubt;  but  such  elisions  do  not 
exist  in  German. 

6/  (C). 

before  the  vowels  a,  0,  Vi,  and  the  diphthong  aiXf  and  be- 
fore a  consonant,  is  pronounced  like  k :  which  is  the 
same  as  in  English. 

Before  e,  X,  ^,  a,  6,  fi,  ef,  ep,  f e,  it  is  like  ts,  and  the 
same  as  the  5  of  the  German,  and  the  sharp  z  of  the  Ita- 
lian language.  Thus,  Sentaut  sounds  like  Tsentaur; 
©cerO/ 1.  Tsitsero ;  GlDlittber,  1.  tsylinder ;  Gciolon,  1.  Tsey- 
lon;  (SdfAt/l.  Tsaesar;  the  Latin  ca?/vi»,  L  tsoelum. 
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In  some  proper  names^  it  is  pronounced  like  k,  before 
a,  h,  ix,  as  in  Qixnti)m,  Carinthia,  Sfiln,  Cologne,  dhtfyOi, 
gfijlrin,  names  of  places.  Not  unfrequelitly,  bcr  66rp<r^ 
the  body,  is  written,  instead  of  Ait^T/  k.  In  thei^e  in- 
stances, it  woald  perhaps  be  better  to  substitute  K. 

From  the  above  it  appears,  that  C  partly  shares  the 
force  of  liT,  and  partly  that  of  Z ;  and,  consequently,  may 
be  considered  as  superfluous,  in  the  alphabet.  On  this 
ground,  it  has  been  condemned  by  some  writers,  who, 
in  its  room,  adopt  k  and  s,  as  the  occasion  requires.  It 
must  however,  be  preserved  in  foreign  words,  and  pro- 
per names ;  and  it  is  also  wanted  for  the  composition  of 
somie  double  consonants:  so  that  it  cannot  be  entirely  re- 
linquished. It  should,  therefore,  be  suffered  to  remain, 
where  it  is  established  by  long  usage,  though  no  other 
reason  should  be  obvious. 

»,  (D). 

This  consonant  is  of  a  similar  nature  with  B :  namely, 
it  sounds  like  the  English  d,  at  the  beginning  of  a  syl- 
lable, or  which  is  the  same,  before  a  vowel  in  the  same 
word* ;  and  like  t,  at  the  end  of  a  syllable.  Therefore^ 
ba§  S&obt  ^^^  bath,  is  pronounced  bat ;  tie  JpaxA,  the 
hand,  Aanf;  bet  .^unb,  the  dog,  Auii^ ;  ber  2(bt)0Cat^  the 
lawyer,  atvocat.  That  difference  of  pronunciation  is  also 
to  be  met  with  in  other  languages. 


*  Provided  the  word  is  not  a  compound.  For  in  these, 
each  component  has  its  separate  pronunciation  ;  as,  btC 
«^anbarbelt;  the  work  of  the  hand;  1.  hant-arbeit;  bie 
SRunbart/  the  dialect,  L  nmni^ari.    See  note  to  letter  B. 
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When  a  word,  ending  with  d,  is,  in  declining,  aug- 
mented, so  that  d  no  longer  remains  at  the  end,  but  be- 
gins the  next  syllable,  then  the  soft  sound  is  restored. 
For  instance,  bie  ^anb,  is  pronounced  hant ;  plur.  bie 
«^anbe/  pr.  han-de,  not  hiinte,  because  d  is  no  longer  at 
the  end  of  the  first  syllable,  but  commences  the  second, 
or  stands  before  a  vowel,  in  that  word.  Thus  ber  ^unb/ 
pr.  hunt;  pi.  bie  {)Unbe/  pr.  hun-de,  not  hunte. 

This  letter  keeps  its  original  power,   when  another  d 

follows :  as,  bcr  2Bibbcr,  the  ram ;  gbberife,  Sbbcffe,  @bbi- 

l^aufen,  names  of  places;  9libbtt,  Slibbcr,  names  of  rivers. 
And  likewise,  when  e  or  t,  is  left  out,  by  contraction : 
as,  bit  fanbfl^  thou  didst  find;  bet  SaMer^  one  who  finds 
fault;  ber  2CbIer,  the  eagle;  bet  @(^)ulbnet,  the  debtor; 
We  Srbnung,  order,  arrangement ;  bfe  ^anblung,  the  deed, 
action;  bem  SBurb'gcn,  to  the  deserving,  &c.  for  fanbejtf 

Sabeler,  2tbelet;  or  2(belaar,  ©c^ulbenet;  Crbenung,  SBur^ 

bigen ;  in  which  it  woilitd  be  false  to  pronounce  d  like  /. 
To  these  may  be  added  86me  wonfe  ending  iir  Mng ;  as, 
ber  Siinbling,  the  foundling ;  bet  trembling,  the  stran- 
ger ;  blinblingS/  blindly  ;  in  which  d  usually  retains  its 
soft  sound*. 

Dt  was  formerly  written  in  many  words  that,  by  the 
present  age,  are  spelt  with  f  or  tt:  as,  ba$  S3tobt^  the 
bread;  ba$  Sd^tDerbty  the  sword;  which  are  now  expressed 


♦  Adelung  (Orthogr.  p.  164)  thence  infers  the  rule 
that  is  is  always  soft  before  the  derivative  syllable  ling, 
though  he  admits,  that  in  ber  SBilbUng/  a  wild,  unruly  per- 
son, it  is  often  pronounced  hard,  like  wiltling. 
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by  S5tOt,  iSc!^tt)ert»  That  double  letter  is  only  continued 
in  a  few  words :  for  instance,  in  tobt/  dead ;  tie  ^td^t,  the 
town  (to  distinguish  it  from  tie  ®iCiti,  the  place),  and  in 
such  as  have  suffered  an  elision  between  d  and  t :  for 

example,  gefanbt,  sent,  from  gefenbet ;  ef n  ©efanbter,  an 

ambassadour;  betebt;  eloquent,  from  berebet;  gctvatlbt/ 
versed  in  a  thing,  from  gewenbet ;  verwanbt;  related  to, 

from  oewenbet* 

perfectly  the  same  as  the  English,  in  full,  find* 

When  between  two  vowels,  it  is  sometimes  pronounced 
like  the  English/  in  of,  which  is  equivalent  to  v.  This, 
for  instance,  is  done  in  the  foUowinjg  words :  bte  S3rtefe/ 
pi.  the  letters,  or  epistles;  bte  SBSilfe^  the  wolves;  bet 
&6)X0t^tl,  the  brimstone;  bet  ^afzn,  the  harbour ;  bet  ^a^ 
fet/  oat$;  }n)5lfe*  twelve.  That  mode  of  pronunciation  is 
not  uncdihi4ion,  even  among  those  who  value  themselves 
on  their  correctness  of  speech*. 

®,   (G). 

This  letter  has  been  mentioned  in  the  introductiont. 
Its  true  sound  is  that  of  the  English  g,  in  go,  gum,  get, 
give, frog.  Thus  it  should  always  be  pronounced ;  but 
some  exceptions  are  to  be  noticed. 

At  the  end  of  a  syllable,  after  a  vowel,  it  is  frequently 


*  Adelung  (Orthogr.  p.  166)  calls  it  a  fault, 
t  Page  8  and  11. 
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spokenKke  the  German  eh*:  as,  bet  SLclQ,  ^^®  clay  9  er 
fragfC/  lie  asked ;  wit  f laflten,  we  complained ;  et  bog,  he 
bent ;  cr  trug,  he  bore ;  ber  SSSeg,  the  way ;  ewig,  eternal ; 
feliS/  blessed: — like  tach,  frdchte,  kldchten,  b6ch, 
triich,  wich,  ewichj  telich.  This  mode  of  utterance  is 
derived  from  the  Lower  Saxon  dialect :  the  Upper  Saxons 
are  apt  to  subistitute  the  hard  sound  of  k;  pronouncing, 
for  instance,  £tieg^  war,  kriek ;  S5crg,  mountain,  berk\; 
jtdQ,  day,  tide. — ^When  a,  g  follows,  the  original  pronun- 
ciation remains,  as  in  bie^Iagge^  the  flag  of  a  ship ;  bte 
Sogge^  a  large  kind  of  dog.  This  is  also  the  case  when 
a  word,  ending  in  ^,  receives,  by  inflection,  an  additio- 
nal syllable :  as,berSEa9,  gen.  beS  SEageS ;  ber  *rieg,  dat. 
bem  JMege ;  td^trug^  fte  trugen«    But  in  truth,  it  should 

every  where  keep  its  place. 

Between  the  vowels  t  and  e,  it  is  scarcely  heard : 
for  example,  bte  ©eligett/  the  blessed,  sounds  almost  like 
iS^/«-ffi;;bie  tKeinigcn,  my  family,  1.  Meini-en  ;  bie  gittige/ 
the  wings,  1.  FUti-e. 

When  preceded  by  n,  it  is,  at  the  end  of  some  words, 
pronounced  like  a  gentle  A: :   as  in  bet  Sting,  the  ring ;  bet 

©efang,  the  song,  or  hymn ;  baS  ©ing,  the  thing ;  bcr  ^lang, 

the  sound  ;ic^  fing,  I  caught ;  ber  ®attg,  the  manner  of 
walking,  gait ;  jung,  young ;  lang,  long : — like  Rink, 
Gesank,  Dink,  Klank,  fink,  Gank,  junk,  lank.  But 
when  a  .vowel  is  added,  by  inflection,  to  any  such  word, 

g  resumes  its  own  sound :  as,  beS  ®efange§,  bem  fStitiQt, 
fte  fingen*  It  maintains  the  same,  according  to  some  au* 
thors,  in  the  middle  of  the  following  words  :    bte  Sungftau 

*  See  below,  p.  69. 
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the  virgin  >  txrgdnglic^,  perishable ;  empfdnglic^/  suscepti- 
ble ;  langfani/  slow.  In  my  opinion^  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  pronunciation,  never  to  vary  it.* 

Gf  in  the  middle  of  a  word^  cannot  begin  a  syllable  ; 
Therefore,  bet  Singer;  the  finger,  must  be  pronounced 
fing-er;  ©ingC,  things,  ding-e ;  ^offnutlficn,  hopes,  luff- 
nung-en.  Compound  words  are  excepted  from  this  ob- 
servation. For  example,  angenel^mt,  agreeable,  being  a 
compound,  is  read  an-genehm ;  angefangett;  begun,  an- 
gefangm;  uttgebulbig,  impatient,  un-geduldig. 

When  n  follows  ailer  it,  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  that 
letter  is,  in  pronunciation,  repeated  before  the  g.  This 
applies  chiefly  to  foreign  words,  for  instance,  the  Latin 
magniLSf,  which  is  spoken  as  if  written  mang-ntu ,  lig' 
num,  as  ifling'num. 

In  the  word  ba$  ©enic,  the  genius,  it  has  the  soft  sound 
of  the  French  ^,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  English 
sh.  For  the  word  itself  is  French,  though  it  is  generally 
received. 

is  aspirated,  as  in  the  English  words,  have^  holdj  helmeU 
Between  two  vowels,  the  aspiration  is  less  strong,  and 


*  I  would j  however,  not  venture  to  speak  so  positively 
as  the  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review  (for  May,  1808), 
who  says,  that  the  former  is  decidedly  a  faulty  pronunr 
ciation.  For  it  is  impossible  to  disregard  the  prevailing 
usage  of  the  country. 

t  Though  in  some  places^  they  speak  this  very  word 
ang»enehm. 


i 
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ioraetunes  hardly  perceptible ;  as  iii  Me  9Rtl|e,  the  trou- 
Ue ;  Uu|)tn/  to  flourisli ;  bte  ®(^tt^e/  the  shoes. 

Wlien  it  ends  a  word>  it  has  00  sound  at  aU :  as^  in 
fr&l^,  early;  bet  ®(^^,  the  shoe;  ber^Io^/  the  flea;  bo^ 
@ttO^^  the  straw ;  td^  fa^»  I  saw.  Bat  its  power  returns, 
when  the  word  increases  by  inflection :  as^  bie  @(l^ul^i 
the  shoes;  bte  ^S^e^the  fleas ;  fte  fa^z  they  saw.  I  say, 
by  inflection,  not  by  composition:  for  the  latter  alters 
nothing  in  the  pronunciation.  For  example,  in  bte  @tro^ 
arbeit/  straw-work,  composed  of  @tro^  and  ^(rbeit/  and  in 
bd^  Sr&bobft/  fruit  produced  eaily  in  the  season,  of  frfi^, 
and  X^%  the  A  is  void  of  sound. 

Besides  its  quality  as  a  letter,  H  is  used  as  a  sign,  by 
which  the  length  of  vowels  is  indicated.  It  is,  in  this 
capacity,  chiefly  joined  to  yqwels  (and  sometimes  to  diph« 
thongs),  when  a  liquid  (1,  m,  n,  r),  follows :  as,  bet  ®t(k\H, 
the  steel ;  baS  SKa^l,  the  meal,  or  banquet ;  b«r  ©tu^l,  the 
stool,  or  chair ;  }fi^m,  tame;  bte  S3a^n>  the  path,  or  ca. 
reer ;  bie  %OlijXiif  the  ensigtt,  or  standard  ;  bH^fil^e,  the 
honour ;  WOl^I,  well ;  me^r,  more  ;  i^m^to  hnn ;  i^n,  him; 
i^^r^  you ;  bic  Ubr,  the  clock,  or  watch ;  fubtcn,  to  feel.  In 
all  these  examples,  the  h  shows  that  the  vowels  are  long*; 
and  it  is  always  to  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  length, 
when  it  does  not  begin  a  syllable. 

When  a  ^  is  in  the  same  syllable,  h  is  generally  united 
with  this  letter,  preserving  its  influence  over  the  next 
vowel,  either  antecedent  or  subsequent :  as,  in  tl^Utt/  to 
do;  bet  SRutt),  the  spirit,  courage;  rotlb/'®^*  WeX^at 
^e  deed.  In  the  words,  ber  S^Utm,  the  tower,  and  ber 
SBirt^,  the  landlord,  the  vowels  are  not  lengthened  by 
the  h ;  which  must  be  considered  as  exceptions. 
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The  lengthened  H  is  observed  to  have  been  introduced 
into  writing,  since  the  15th  century,  and  to  have  gra- 
dually obtained  authority,  till  iu  the  17th  it  was  univer- 
sally established.  It  most  probably  arose  from  the  aspi- 
rate, or  full  breath ;  which,  when  inserted  in  the  middle 
of  a  syllable,  must  naturally  prolong  it.  Something 
like  this  may  be  perceived  in  the  elocution  of  the  Irish' 
and  perhaps  existed  in  the  ancient  Greek.*  After. the 
German  language  had  begun  to  be  cultivated,  it  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  successive  improvements,  to  divest  it 
of  many  of  its  rough  and  guttural  sounds.  This  appears 
in  several  instances ;  for  example,  words  which  had  for- 
merly been  expressed  with  a  strong  gutteral  ch,  were,  by 
degrees,  written  without  it :  for  ba$  %ted^,  the  cattle,  was 
substituted  baS  S3rel();  xa\x6),  rough,  was  succeeded  by 
raul^^t  In  the  same  manner,  the  original  sound  of  A,  in 
the  middle,, or  at  the  ^id,  of  a  syllable,  whatever  it  might 
be,  whether  a  guttural,  or  a  mere  aspirate,  seems  to  have 
been  given  up :  and  though  it  was  preserved  in  writing, 
nothing  of  its  nature  remained,  except  what  before  was 

*  The  spiritus  asper  in  Greek,  is,  for  instance,  in- 
serted in  the  middle  of  a  syllable,  before  and  after  ^. 

t  A  striking  illustratilm  of  the  above  is  furnished  by 
the  adjective  l()Od^/  high ;  which,  in  its  first  adverbial  form 
(see  adjectives),;  retains  the  cA,  but  in  the  other,  forms 
exchanges  it  for  the  simple  aspirate,  as,  l^p^er;  l^pl^^ 
j^ol^e^/  bev.  «^Q^e/  ,&c.  In  compound  words  the  cA  re- 
mains, as  in . bet ^CKJ^I^mti^, haughtiness;  bet  ^i^fomaffy, 
high-treason,  &c. 
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only  adventitious,  I  mean,  the  effect  of  making  the  ad- 
joining Yowei  long,  Even  now,  this  alteration  may,  in 
80tn«  words,  be  traced.  ®i^xai\^UXi,  to  chide,  is  pronounced 
without  sounding  the  1^  between  d  and  I X  but  it  is  ascer- 
tained, that  this  word  was  formerly  fd^md^^elett/  with  the 
second  1^  aspirated,  being  derived  from  f(!^mdl^en ;  with 
which  bie  @d^niad^/  contumely,  is  connected.  Thus  fej^ett/ 
to  see,  and  ge^ett/  to  go,  are  often  contracted  into  fe^tt/ 
fie^in;  erjtelS)et,  he  sees,  most  frequently  into  pe^t;  TLxi^ 
fel^en/  appearance,  into  3Cnfel^n*  %%\XXi,  to  do,  was  pro- 
bably written  tulj^en  ;*  tl^euet/  dear,  may  have  been  teul^er ; 
Sl^eil/  part,  Sei^eU 

Such  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  origin  of  the  prolonging 
h,f  It  was,  afterwards,  appropriated  as  a  grammatical 
sign  of  length,  without  any  regard  to  derivation.  -  Yet  it 
is  not  admitted,  as  such,  throughout  the  language.  The 
orthog^phy  of  many  words  was  too  firmly  established 
to  receive  it.  Of  this  kind  are  the  monosyllables :  as, 
fd^tT/  already ;  bie  %\\XXf  the  fields,  the  plain ;  bie  ®pViX, 
the  vestige;  bet  ©d^wan,  the  swan;  bcr^lan,  the  plan; 
and  others,  which,  though  pronounced  long,  reject  die 
hy  as  an  index  of  their  quantity.  With  these  may  be  joined 
such  as  double  their  vowels,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  longr:  as,  bet  TLA,  the  eel;  bag  9Reer>  the  sea ;  bad 
Soot/  the  boat,  &c. 

*  Mosheim  actually  adopted  this  mode  of  writing. 

t  Adelung  (Orthogr.  p.  194,  246,  248,  168),  suppo- 
ses  that  this  h  took  its  origin  from  the  M,  which,  he  says, 
existed,  at  first,  as  a  mere  modification  of  the  letter  t,  and 
afterwards  served  to  give  more  tone  to  the  vowels  near  it. 
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The  lengthening  H  has  not  escaped  the  attempts  of 
orthographick  innovators,  but  their  efforts  to  banish  it 
from  the  language,  have,  in  this  as  in  other  instances, 
proved  fruitless. 

S,  {J,  consonant). 

ireseiobles  the  English  y,  in  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
and  before  a  vowel,  as  in  ^e,  year,  yes^  youth ;  or  the 
Italian/.  It  chiefly  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  words : 
as,  \a,  yes;  iagen,  to  chase;  jeber,  each;  ba8  3o^/  the 
yoke. 

St,  (K). 

is  like  the  English  K,  When  a  double  sound  is  required, 
c  is  put  before  it,  as  in  English.  This  can  be  necessary 
only  after  a  vowel :  as,  bet  SSiadm,  the  neck  behind;  bd6 
jBeden^  the  basin ;  bev  @todf/  the  stick ;  and  even  then, 
not  always.  But  after  a  consonant,  it  is  a  useless  addi- 
tion, and  ought  to  be  excluded,  where  general  custom 
does  not  defend  it.  It  is,  accordingly,  erroneous  to  wnte^ 
^aS  SRanf,  for  baS  gjlarf,  the  marrow;  ba6  SBerd,  for  baS 
SBerf /  the  work.  In  proper  names,  this,  as  other  ano<* 
malies,  must  be  suffered  to  remain. — The  (f  has  been 
objected  to  by  certain  reformers,  who,  according  to 
their  several  fancies,  have  replaced  it  by  t,  or  f  f .  Their 
notion,  however,  has  not  obtained  any  great  currency. 
When  Ky  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  is  preceded  by  a 
consonant,  the  pronunciation  refers  it  rather  to  the  fore- 
going, then  to  the  following  syllable,  as  bctlf  ett/  to  think, 
pronounced  dtnk^en. 
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i,  SR,  91,  %  (L,  M,  N,  P). 
are  the  same  as  in  the  English^  and  other  languages 

a,  (Q). 

is  always  joined  with  the  vowel  u ;  it  then  has  the  sound 
of  A:,  in  every  language,  the  u  being  more  or  less  heard. 
In  English,  the  pronunciation  dwells  long  on  the  u,  and 
produces  a  broad,  or  extended  sound :  this  is  also  the 
case  in  Italian;  but  the  Germans  utter  it  short,  which 
makes  the  sound  of  qu  more  slender,  than  it  is  in  those 
tongues.  Yet  the  u  is  not  entirely  omitted,  as  is  done 
in  French. 

%  (R). 

This  consonant  is,  in  a  great  degree,  deprived  of  itft 
natural  force  and  shrillness,  by  the  English  mode  of  pro* 
ounciation;  but  it  has  them  full  and  entire,  in  German^ 
where  it  is  uttered  with  a  strong  vibration  of  the  tongue^ 
In  English,  this  sound  is  particularly  slight  at  the  end  ; 
whereas  the  Germans  pronounce  it  very  distin(;tly. 

In  bet  Sti)t\n,  the  Rhine,  bie  9l()0ne/  the  Rhone,  the  R 
is  followed  by  A:  which  is  copied  from  the  Latin  Rhenua, 
and  Rkedanus. 

@/  (S). 

has  two  sounds,  as  in  Engli^y 

the  sharp>  and 

the  soft. 
The  sharp  sound  is  that  which  is  he|Btrd  iti  sinkf  Hi,  satii 
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80 ;  and  at  the  end^  in  this,  thus,  yes,  surplus,  stress, 
bliss,  ass,  fuss. 

The  soft  sound  resembles  the  English  s,  in  the  words^ 
bosom,  wisdom,  desire,  presents  and  at  the  end  of  eyes, 
trees;  or  the  z,  in  zeal,  zone,  brazen,  freeze,  prize. 
But  the  German  Sia  not  so  close,  and  compressed,  as  the 
English  z.  It  may  be  said  to  lie  between  the  sharp  s  of 
the  English,  and  their  z. 

The  sharp  sound  takeis  place  before  a  consonant,  and 
at  the  end  of  words,  and  syllables.  The  English  pro- 
nounce the  final  s,  for  the  most  part,  soft,  as  in  was,  is, 
eyes,  trees;  which  is  the  reverse  in  German. 

Before  a  vowel,  or  diphthong,  in  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  or  between  two,  in  the  middle,  S  is  always  soil; 

as,  Wc©celc,  the  soul;  fagen,  to  say;  biefet/  this;  bieSlofe/ 

the  rose.  Also  between  a  liquid  consonant,  and  a  vowel : 
as,  bic  i)filfe,  the  husk;  bie  Xmfcl,  the  ousel;  We  ®in\t,  the 
geese :  ^ix^t,  millet ;  bie  ^QX^OXlf  the  person.  To  which 
may  be  added  such  instances,  in  which  e  is  thrown  out 
after  the  s :  as  er  bldf 't,  he  blows,  for  bldfet ;  er  xa^t,  he 
raves,  forrafet* 

The  sharp  sound  may  be  doubled,  and  is  then  expressed 
by  ff  in  the  middle,  and  ^  at  the  end  of  a  word :  as,  \xi$ 
SBaffet  (Waa-ser)  the  water;  loffen;  to  leave,  or  let; - 
wiffett/  to  know;  beiffen,  to  bite;  bcr  ^a^,  hatred;  bad 
&6)lo^,  the  castle,  also  the  lock;  |)d^lidil/  ugly ;  er  if  t  (for 
i|fet),  he  eats. 

The  sound  of  vowels  and  diphthongs,  before  ff^  as  be- 
fore any  double  consonant  (see  the  next  section),  is  ge- 
nerally short,  or  slender.  But  in'  many  instances,  this 
double  f  is  employed,  in  the  middle  of  words,  with  the 
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power  of  the  simple  sharp  f ;  where  otherwise,  if  f  were 
put  by  itself,  the  sound  would  be  soft.  In  those  cases, 
tbe  vowels  keep  their  original  fulness.  For  example, 
wir  affen/  we  did  eat,  pronounced  like  ds^en;  Hi  ©roffett/ 
the  great  people,  1.  grSs^en;  bteSRuffC/  the  leisure,  1. 
Mis-e;  Picffcn,  to  flow,  I.  flies-en;  grfiffcn/  to  greet,  1. 


•  This  has  been  considered  as  so  peculiar  a  modification 
of  the  letter  f,  that  it  has  been  marked  with  a  distinct 
sign,  ^,  and  a  particular  appellation,  namely  sz.  Such 
a  mode  of  distinction  does  not  seem  to  be  superfluous, 
though  the  name  may  be  deemed  objectionable.  We 
should^  therefore,  write  ^,  wherever  the  letter  f  departs 
from  the  rule,  in  the  manner  described:  for  instance, 
dftn,  SRufk/  fiief ett/  gr&f en«  When  $  is  found  at  the 
cad  of  some  monosyllables,  in  which  the  vowels  are  pro- 
aoonoed  long,  it  is  employed  with  a  view  to  the  inflec- 
tioDy  and  changes,  of  such  words:  as,  16)  a%  I  did  eat, 

ficafileti/  they  did  eat;  grog,  great,  ein  grogcr  3Rann,  a 

great  man;  ber  Stvi^,  the  soot,  gen.  be$  fSlvi^i^* 

S   appears,    frequently,    united    with   ch;    and  thus 
produces  a  strong  hissing  sound,    equal  to  the  Eng- 
lish Jk,    in  shade,  she,  show*    But  even  when  single, 
tet  hissing  aspiration  is,  by  many,  given  to  it,  if  a  p,  or 
I  follow.     They  pronounce  fpred^eil/  to  speak,  as  shpre- 
Am;  ber  ©pafi,  the  jest,  as  shpass;  ber  ©peer,  the  spear, 
udkpeer;  toa§@piel,  the  play,  or  game,  as  shpiel;  ft^ 
(m,  to  stand,  e^sshtehen;  ber  ©tetH/  the  stone,  ssshtein. 
They  do  not  confine  themselves  to  those  two  letters ;  but 
ipeak,  in  the  same  manner,  in  words  beginning  with  sk, 
if,  sm,  and  sc  (whenc  sounds  like  k):    For  instance,  bad 
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@{e{et/  the  skeleton^  as  shkelet;  bet  Qla'OZ,  the  Slavonian^ 
as  Shlave;  ber  @maragb/  the  emerald,  as  Shfnaragd;  b€t 
®claHf  the  slave,  as  Shlave  ;  bet  @CUbO/  an  Italian  coin, 
as  Shcudo .     Likewise,  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of 
words,  between  the  letters  r  and  t'.  as,  bet  £ur{}/  the 
thirst,  similar  to  Dursht ;  bte  SSfirflC/  the  brush,  as  Burshte ; 
bic  ®erfle,  the  barley,  as  Gershte;  ber  Surfl/  the  prince, 
or  sovereign,   as  Fursht ;     gatfitg/    nasty,  as  garahtig. 
To  this  latter,  however,  they  admit,  that  there  are  some 
exceptions,  as  the  second  person  of  certain  verbs,  bu  Warjl, 
thou  ^ast ;  bu  Wit  jl,  thou  becomestj  bu  lel^r  jl,thou  teachest : 
and  the  ending  of  the  superlative  degree  in  jlc,   bet  Ctjle, 
the  first ;  ber  fd^werjle,  the  heaviest,  &c.    This  way  of  pro- 
nouncing the  iS'is,  chiefly,  prevalent  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Upper  Saxony :  but  it  has  also  been  adopted  by 
others,  who  have  thought  it  a  peculiarity  of  the  High 
German.     It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  provincial 
mode  of  speaking,    in  Upper  Germany.     There,    this 
kissing  aspiration  is  attached  to  the  iS*,  not  only  in  the  in- 
stances mentioned,  but  in  many  others ;    such  as,  iahty 
bishiy    C^riahtusy  Versh,  Marsh,    for  ijt,  biji,  6l^riflu§, 
SSet^/  3Rar6«     Hence  it  has  transmigrated  into  the  High 
German ;  but  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  unwelcome  in^ 
truder.    It  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  favour :  neither 
analogy^  nor  euphony,  can  be  alledged  in  its  defence. 
The  Lo#er  Saxons,  in  their  native  idiom,  are  ignorant  of 
this  aspiration  in  the  letter  s,  and  it  would,  indubitably,  be 
an  advantage  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  High  German 
if  their  practice,  were,  in  this  particular,  universally  imi- 
tated. 
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«/  (T). 

the  same  as  in  English.  Before  t,  with  a  vowel  follow- 
ing:^ it  sounds  like  ts :  as,  bie  TiViCtioXi,  the  auction ;  bie 
Section;  the  lesson;  bte  S^^CttOtt;  the  faction ;  W  portion/ 
the  portion;  thus  in  pronouncing  Latin,  as  gratia:-^ 
which  words  are  read  Auctsiony  Lectsion,  gratsia,  &c. 
But  when  an  8  precedes,  t  keeps  its  proper  sound,  as 
Ho, 


aS/  (V). 

TherQ  is  not  the  smallest  dijQference  between  this  let- 
ter, and  F :  so  that  one  of  them  might  be  removed  from 
the  alphabet.  Words,  even  of  the  same  origin,  are  pro- 
miscuously spelt  with  one  letter,  and  the  other :  for  in- 
stance, t)0ll/  full,  and  f&Uen/  to  fill;  t)or/  before,  and  fur, 
for. 

Between  two  vowels,  or  diphthongs,  it  is  by  some  pro 
nounced  like  the  English  v :  as  in  ber  Sret)el/  the  crime ; 
ber  @tut>er/  a  German  coin;  bcr  ©clat)e/  the  slave. 

SB;    (W), 

resembles  the  Fof  the  French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and 
others,  but  not  so  exactly  that  of  the  English.  For  the 
Fof  the  latter  has  in  it  a  considerable  mixture  of  the/"*, 
of  which  the  German  W  is  destitute.  The  English  F  is 
emitted  with  a  strong  pressure  of  the  upper  teeth  to  the 

*  Hence  it  is  justly  considered  as  the  flat  /,  and  as 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  this  letter,  as  6  to  p,  d  to  f , 
g  to  At,  and  2  to  5. 
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lower  lip ;  but  the  9B  of  the  Germans  comes  forth>  with 
only  a  slight  contact  of  the  teeth  and  the  lip.  It  is  very 
different  from  the  English  W,  which  is  uttered  with  the 
lips  contracted,  or  rounded^  without  touching  the  teeth, 
and  sounds  nearly  like  oo. 

The  sound  of  the  German  SB  seems  to  be  between  the 
r  and  w  of  the  English.  It  demands  particular  attention ; 
for  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  often  fail  in  its  pro- 
nunciation. Examples  :  baS  SBajfet/  the  water ;  not  to 
be  spoken  as  Vaaser^  nor  as  Wa89ery  English ;  but  the 
German  SS  to  have  a  sort  of  middle  sound,  between  the 
English  Fand  FT;— thus  ber  SBefl/  the  way;  Wcfficlt,  the 
world ;  bie  SSoQe/  the  wool ;  baS  SBunber,  the  wonder ; 
mi%,  eternal,  &c. 

W  is  mute,  in  English,  before  the  letter  r,  as  in  write^ 
wrapy  wrong ;  and  in  some  other  instances,  as  answer y 
swordy  wholesome :  but  it  is  never  so,  in  German. 

%  (X). 

sounds  like  A» :  as  inbie^tirt/theax:  bte  .^eice/ the  witch ; 
iai  (ittmpA,  the  example — like  Alat,  Hekte,  Eluemfel. 

3(Z). 

is,  without  any  exception,  pronounced  as  ts:  for  in- 
stance, bie  3^^!/  ^6  number;  ^u,  to;  ^e^ett/  ten— like 
Tsaly  taUy  tuhen.  Consequently,  it  resembles  the  z  of 
the  Italians. 

.  T  is  prefixed  to  Z,  for  the  purpose  of  doubling  its 
sound ;  therefore,  %  (tz)  is  equivalent  to  zz,  which  the 
Italians  make  use  of.    This  consideration  will  determine^ 
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when  iz  ought  to  be  employed .  It  is  never  required  after 
a  consonant,  because  there  can  be  no  need  of  a  double 
lett^;  but  it  may,  in  most  cases,  be  admitted  after  a 
vowel.  It  is  proper  to  write,  fe^CH/  to  put ;  but  it  would 
be  less  accurate  to  insert  a  ^  in  bag  <^er}/  the  heart.  Hertz  ; 
because,  in  the  latter,  a  consonant  already  precedes  the 
2.  The  occasions,  where  z.  and  tz  should  be  used»  have 
not  always  been  justly  distinguished  ;  and  some  degree 
of  confusion  has  thence  arisen,  respecting  this  letter. 
But  the  matter  is  very  plain,  if  considered  in  the  point  of 
new,  which  has  been  stated.  Some  persons,  in  the  mean 
time,. have,  by  these  irregularities,  been  provoked,  en« 
tirely  to  deprive  the  tz  of  its  functions ;  and  where  the 
double  sound  of  z  is  unavoidably  to  be  expressed,  they 
write  zz.  But  it  will  appear,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  they  haye  been  too  hasty  in  their  proceeding. 

S^,  (Ch). 

The  English  language  furnishes  nothing,  with  which 
the  sound  of  this  character  may  be  compared.  I  can, 
therefore,  not  hope,"  in  describing  it,  to  be  understood  by 
ikoae,  who  are  barely  acquainted  with  their  native  tongue. 
Uris.  sound  is  twofold, 

Guttural,  and 
Palatick. 

The  Guttural  is  entirely  formed  in  the  throat,  and  an-» 
nrers,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  Welch  f  or  ch,  the 
Scotch  eh^  in  Loeh,  and  the  Irish  gh,  in  Laugh ;  also 
to  the  Spanish  a?,  in  dexar,  and  the  J,  of  the  same,  in 

The  German  CA,  however,  is  not  so  deeply  guttural. 
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as  the  examples  adduced.  It  takes  plfeice^  when  joined 
to  the  vowels  a,  o,  u,  and  the  diphthong  au.  Examples  • 
%i),  alas  !  baa  £)ad^/  the  roof;  noi),  yet ;  baS  Sod^,  the 
yoke ;  l^od^,  high ;  baS  S3ud^,  the  book ;  bcr  ®eru(^,  the 
smell ;  beir  ©trauc^,  the  shrub ;  bcr  fStaix^,  the  smoke. 
Those  vowels  are  in  some  words  full*sounded,  as,  hxdi), 
fptdi),.  i)6i)f  S5ud^  ;  in  others,  they  are  slender,  as  in  na'c^), 
bo'*,  ®tx\X% 

The  Palatich  sound  arises  from  a  strong  appulse  of 
the  breath  against  the  palate ;  and  is  assigned  to  CA, 
when  in  conjunction  with  e,  t,  a. '6,  u,  dUy  eu.  Exam- 
ples :  bcr  S^ziCfi,  the  pike ;  S^Uift,  bad ;  baS  gic^t,  the  light; 

ber  2)id^tcr,  the  poet ;  bie  2)ad)er,  the  roofs ;  bie  86ct)er,  the 

holes,  from  the  singular,  bflS  Sod^  ;  bic  JBiic^er,  the  books ; 
bic  ©traud^C,  the  shrubs;  bct  8eU(^)ter,  the  candlestick.  It 
is  also  admitted  with  other  yoweb,  when  between  them 
and  the  Ch  a  liquid  intervenes,  as  in  mand^Ct/  fold^et;  but^)* 

In  general,  Ch  stands  at  the  end  of  a  syllable ;  some^ 
times  in  the  beginning,  as  in  maud^Ct,  ttwnd^crle^.  The 
pronunciation,  w:hether  guttural  or  palatick,  is  then  regu- 
lated by  the  vowels  that  follow. 

Between  t  and  e,  it  is  scarcely  audible  :  for  instance, 
bcm  l^crrlid^en,  bcm  trcfflid^cn ;  spoken  like  herrU-en,  treffli- 
en.* 

At  the  beginning  of  some  words,  it  sounds  like  K:  as, 

J6^)rlfiu§,  Christ ;  bcr  &)X\%  the  christian ;  Srijtian,  Qi)Xis^ 

ijiopbj  proper  names :   d^riflUd^,  christian,   adjective  ;  bcr 


*  The  Monthly  Review  (May  1808)  objects  to  thisob- 
servation;  but  it  is  founded  upon  the  practice  of  the  na- 
tives. 
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QifataiUt,  the  character ;  bie  Qi)axtt,  the  map,  or  chart ; 
We  QifattOOd^t,  passion-week ;  g^fltfreitag,  good-Friday  ; 
t>ai  S^or,  the  choir  or  quire ;  bic  G^rottftf /  the  chronicle ; 
We  (S^ronologie,  chronology ;  We  6l)ur,  the  election;  Wr 
S^urfurfl^  a  Prince  Elector  of  the  German  Empire;  We 
S^urmurbe/  the  Electoral  dignity — and  other  words,  be- 
ginning with  S^ur* 

In  words,  borrowed  from  foreign  languages,  for  exam- 
ple from  the  French,  it  keeps  the  sound,  which  it  has  in 

those  languages,  as  6t)arlottc,  Chagrin,  S^)icanc,  6l)et)aUcr, 

©^orlatan  ;  in  which  it  is  pronounced  like  the  English  sh. 

In  old  writings,  it  is  often  put  for  iC.  Foreigners, 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  true  purport  of  this  cha- 
racter, or  unable  to  pronounce  it,  in  the  manner  before 
mentioned,  generally  attribute  to  it  the  sound  of  K.  This 
sound  it  has  always,  when  an  s  follows.     For 

(5^§,  (€h$). 

18  precisely  the  same  as  ks,  or  cks.  This,  for  instance, 
is  perceived  in  the  words,  ba§  SSad^^/  the  wax ;  bet  ^od^/ 
the  badger,  ber  gud)6,  the  fox ;  bet  Slacl)6,  the  flax ;  We 
S3lKt)fe/  the  box ;  bic  JCd^fel/  the  shoulder  :  which  are  pro- 
nounced like  Waks,  Daks,  Fuks,  Flaks,  Biickse. 

But  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  three  letters  must 
constitute  one  character,  and  consequently  all  belong  to 
the  same  syllable.  For  they  may,  by  chance,  meet,  and 
have  the  same  appearance ;  but  being  without  those  requi- 
sites, their  pronunciation  diiBTers :  as  in  xod&jlioxtx,  vigilant ; 
nac^fei)cn<  to  t^onnive  at ;  where  the  s  does  not  appertain 
to  the  same  syllable,  in  which  the  ch  stands.  For  these 
words  are  read  wach^sam,  nachrsehm. 
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When  an  elision  of  any  vowel  has  happened  between 
ch  and  5,  these  characters  must  likewise  be  uttered  sepa- 
rately :  for  example^  bed  fbVii^h,  for  SSud^ed/  gen.  case, 
from  bad  S5UC^,  the  book ;  bed  god^a,  for  8od()ed,  from  bad 
god^/  the  hole ;  et  fptad^d/  for  fprad^  ed;  he  said  it— which 
are  not  to  be  pronounced  Bucks,  Locks,  spraks;  but 
with  the  guttural  sound,  and  s  following,  Buch^s^  Lochs, 
aprach'S. 

©^,  (Sch), 

like  the  English  Sh,  in  she,  shine,  dish,  dashing.  The 
vowels,  before  this  character,  are  often  pronounced  long  : 
as,  fie  WUfdj^cn,  they  washed ;  jie  brafd()en,  they  thrashed ; 
but  more  frequently  short :  as,  Xcd^6)tXi,  to  wash ;  ixifi)m, 
to  thrash ;  bie  Zx^djt,  the  tables ;  bie  SRufd^el,  the  shell  or 
muscle. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Sch  must  form  one  character, 
in  order  to  authorise  that  mode  of  pronunciation.  Some- 
times an  s  will  accidentally  come  before  ch,  without  coales- 
cing with  it.  Examples:  £ad  SSiddb^n,  the  little  bit ;  bad 
9i6dd^en/  the  little  rose — spoken  Bis-chen,  Ros-chen. 

(5!  (Ck),  see  «  (K). 

®n  (Gn),  and  Stn  (Kn). 

ari^.not  to  be  spoken  through  the  nose,  as  foreigners  are 
generally  disposed  to  do ;  but  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  a 
very  light  e  were  inserted  before  the  n :  for  instance, 
bie  ©nabe^  the  mercy,  as  if  Genade  ;  bet  ^nabe ;  the  boy, 
as  if  Kendbe.    The  insertion  of  diis  e  will,  at  firsts  be  a 
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great  assistance,  in  the  attainment  of  those  letters,  and 
may  afterwards  easily  be  laid  aside.*  The  K  is  never 
mute  before  n,  as  it  is  in  English,  in  the  words  knift,  to 
knoWf  &c.     It  must  always  be  pronounced,  in  German. 

^^,  (Ph). 

is  equivalent  to  F:  as.  hit  ^ijlloioptff  the  philosopher, 
like  ftlosqf:  bet  (gpl^eu,  the  ivy,  1.  JS^eu.  It  is  Om 
samean  English. 

The  pronunciation  of 

Df,  (Pf),  %  (Ps),  and  2Br,  (Wr). 

may  be  facilitated  by  the  inteiposition  of  a  very  short 
f,  m  the  same  way,  as  was  recommended  in  Gn  and 
Kn:  for  example,  bet  9fai,  the  path;  ba^  9ferb,  the 
horse;  ber  $falm,  the  psalm;  SSBri^berg/  a  proper  name 
-^similar  to  JfVfad,  Ftferd,  Pestilm,  Weriaberg. 

Z\),  (Th). 

'»  proAOUBced  like  T,  and  has  never  the  sound  of  the 
fiiglifh  7%,  or  the  Greek  d.  The  h,  added  to  /,  is  merely 
a  sign  ef  length  to  the  vowel  next  preceding,  or  next 
following.     See  letter  ^,  (H),  p.  69. 

Zh,  (Tz). 
See  letter  3,  (Z).  p.  68. 


*  The  critick  in  the  Monthly  Review,  (for  May,  1808) 
magisterially  asks,  "  Would  he  really  have  us  pronounce 
Genadt  ?"— No,  I  would  not ;  nor  would  the  Reviewer 
have  thought  so,  if  he  bad  read  the  above  with  attention. 


E 
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SECTFOf?  IV. 

ON  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  WORDS,  OR  THE  ACCENT. 

Besides  the  sound  of  the  single  letters,  another 
branch  of  knowledge  is  required,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
right  pronunciation,  namely  the  Accent,  By  this  is  un- 
derstood that  stress,  which  marks  a  particular  syllable, 
in  speaking,  and  distinguishes  it  from  those,  with  which 
it  is  connected.  In  the  words,  iron,  fulness,  hazard, 
the  first  syllables  have  that  prerogative  :  in  upbtty  resist, 
&f  Zoic;,  it  is  assigned  to  the  last. 

' '  The  accent  is  indispensable  to  the  art  of  speaking.  It 
is j  in. this  respect,  as  essential  to  language,  as  the  helm 
is  to  a  ship,  without  which  its  movement  would  be  wa- 
vering, and  uncertain.  It  must,  therefore,  have  existed 
in  every  tongue,  that  was  ever  spoken  by  mankind.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  though  they  possessed  a  well  es- 
tablished prosody,  which,  in  some  degree,  influenced  the 
cadence  and  modulation  of  their  speech,  incontrovertibly 
made  use  of  accent.  The  poetick  quantity  alone  would 
have  been  inadequate  to  the  ends  of  elocution. 

As  soon  as  language  proceeds  from  mere  articulation 
to  coherency,  and  connexion,  accent  becomes  the  guide 
of  the  voice.     It  is  founded  upon  an  obscure  perception 


I  suggested  the  insertion  of  a  slight  e  to  those  who  are 
awkward  in  pronouncing  those  letters,  as  a  means  of  faci- 
litating the  operation  :  and  as  such,  I  have  found,  from 
long  experience,  it  is  of  essential  advantage  to  beginners. 
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of  symmetry,  and  proportion,  between  the  different  sounds 
that  are  uttered.  *     The  notion  of  that  symmetry  and 
proportion  must,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  diver- 
sity, which  may  be  inherent  in  tke  primitive  and  elemen- 
tary sounds  of  different  languages,  and  the  constitutional 
organization  of  the  people,   that  speak  them.     It  is  a 
kind  of  mechanism,   if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  meta- 
phor, which  adapts  itself  td  different  nations,   different 
habits,  and  circumstances.    Conformably  to  this,  we  ob- 
serve a  characteristick  variety,  with  regard  to  accent,  in 
comparing  the  languages  of  Europe.    Each  of  them  has 
its  peculiar  mode  of  accentuation ,  the  Italian,  for  exam- 
ple, generally  lays  the  stress  of  tone  on  the  middle  syl- 
lable ;  the  French,  for  the  most  part>   removes  it  to  the 
«nd  ^  and  in  German,  it  is  commonly  attached  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  word.  But  the  laws,  upon  which  this  de- 
pends, seem  to  have  no  other  foundation,    than  the  bent 
and  tendency  of  the  organs  of  speech,  to  which  the  ear 
has  been  habituated. 

In  the  German  language,   I  consider  partly  the  loca- 


*  We  are  speaking  of  the  verbal  accent,  which  regu- 
lates the  pronunciation  of  words ;  besides  which,  there 
raay  be  said  to  exist  the  oratorial,  or  declamatory  accent', 
by  which  the  tone  of  whole  sentences  is  commanded.  The 
former  determines  the  force  of  certain  sylfables,  thelatter 
modifies  the  relative  energy  of  words.  The  oratorial  ac- 
cent depends  upon  the  will, .  and  intention  of  the  speaker; 
and  is,  accordingly,  arbitrary,  atid  variable :  the  Verbal 
accent  is  subject  to  fixed  rules.>  * . 

B  2  ^ 
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lUy  of  the  syllables,  partly  tha  quality  of  the  vowels  coo- 
tained  ia  them,  as  the  ground  of  the  aecent  Some  of 
the  vowels  are,  in  certain  combinations,  held  to  be  less 
susceptible  of  the  energy  of  the  voice,  than  others ;  of 
this  description  are  e  and  t,  as  will  be  shown,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  section.  But  localiXy  chiefly  determines,  the 
accent:  by  it  I  mean  the  place  which  a  syllable  occupies 
in  a  word.  The  tone,  at  first,  assumed  elevation  by  ap 
uncertain  impulse,  or  an  obscure  sensation  of  fitness, 
but  this  was,  in  the  gradual  formation  of  the,  language, 
settled  into  permanent  custom ;  and  conatituted  whal 
is  now  called  the  accent.  This  appears  to  be  the  simple 
and  natural  way  of  explaining  its  origin. 

Some  ingenious  men  have  accounted  for  it  in  a  maooeF, 
very  different  from  the  foregoing.  It  is  said  by  one*, 
that  it  is  always  the  radical  syllable  of  a  word,  which 
bears  the  accent;  'and  by  anotherf,  that  which  has  most 
meaning,  and  signification.  Those  syllables,,  then,  are 
called  the  principal  ones,  and  as  such,  it  is  pretended, 
they  are  dignified,  above  the  rest,  with  the  accent.  But 
let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  accent  must  have  been  of  an 
early  origin;  that  language  could  not  proceed  far, 
without  this  conductor;  that  it  must  be  referred  to  one 
of  the  first  stages  of  civilization,  in  which  not  much,  was 
to  be  expected  from  grammatical  speculation ;  and  that 
consequently,  the  source  from  which  it  flawed,  could  not 
be  remote  and  hidden,  but  must  have  been  obvious,  and 


*  Mr.  Adelung,   in  his  system  of  Ibe  Gernian  Lmn- 
iiage,  his  Graminar,  and  his  Treatise  qb  Orthography, 
t  Moriz,  in  his  Essay  oar  Gtiwi  Pffondy* 
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easrf  of  »ecess.  To  ascertain  what  sjUable  is  the  root  of 
the  word,  which  we  are  gomg  to  titter,  to  determine 
wliich  has  the  moet  stgnificaiicy  and  power  of  meaning, 
attd,  according  to  this,  to  fix  tfie  accent,  presnpposea  go 
mueh  ahstryse  research  in  one  case,  and  so  moch  philo* 
sophical  judgment  and  precision,  in  the  other,  that  we 
caanet,  in  sober  reflection,  attribute  such  a  prooess  to  the 
imtutored  minds  of  a  rude  nation.  They  fluaiie  «§e  <yf  that 
anxiiarir  of  speech,  before  tliey  were  ooMoioos  of  its 
eKislence:  thej  might  have  a  latent  perception  of  its 
influence,  but  could  not  possess  a  distinct  idea  of  its  apet^ 
ration,  much  less  invent,  and  establish  it,  according  to 
the  roles  of  science.  We  could  only  imagine  such  a  con- 
trivance, as  having  taken  place  on  similar  grounds,  by 
supposing  a  society  of  wise  and  learned  men,  who  had 
entirely  created  the  language.  For  how  are  we  to  recon- 
cile it  to  common  sense,  that,  notions,  which  are  now  at 
tained  only  by  a  few,  should,  in  the  earliest  times,  have 
been  current,  and  familiar  with  the  multitude.  They 
must  have  accurately  understood  the  anatomy  of  lan- 
guage, and  known  how  to  appreciate  the  relative  value 
of  the  parts  of  speech.*  Upon  these  niceties  of  discrimi- 


♦  Mr.  Moriz  arranges  the  parts  of  speech,  according 
to  their  intrinsick  weight,  and  importance :  in  proportion 
to  which,  he  says,  they  are,  more  or  less,  entitled  to  the 
accent.  See  his  Prosody  p.  139  &  184.  Hence  the  in- 
ference is  natural,  that,  if  that  is  the  basis  of  accent, 
those,  who  first  employed  it,  must  have  been  aware  of 
that  principle.  But  this  is  more  than  improbable.  He 
is  not  contented  with  that  distinction  of  the  parts  of  speech^ 
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nation  the  theories,  to  which  we  have  alluded^  are  built. 
But  the  nature  of  language  is,  I  fear,  little  compre- 
hended by  him  who  can  admit  such  a  propoirition.  No 
search  for  radical  syllables,  no  estimate  of  their  innate 
power,  led  to  the  accent ;  it  was  rather  the  production  of 
something  like  a  mechanical  process.  The  maxim,  which 
Mr.  Adelung  himself  sanctions^,  namely,  "  that,  what- 
ever exists  in  a  language  in  the  form  of  general  practice, 
and  usage,  has  arisen  from  an  obscure  sensation  (or  per- 
ception) of  expediency,  or  necessity,  common  to  those 
who  first  employed  the  language ;  and  that,   therefore, 

but  he  remarks  the  various  shades  of  difference,  which 
each  part  may  assume  in  peculiar  situations.  Thus  he 
talks,  p.  227,  of  one  pronoun,  as  the  mere  reflection  of 
another  pronoun,  or  as  the  pronoun  of  a  pronoun.  Such 
speculations  are, indeed,  ingenious  and  subtile;  but  that 
qualification  alone  cannot  give  them  any  claim  to  our  ap- 
proval. 

.  *  See  his  System  of  the  German  Language  (Se^rgebdube 
ber  2)€utf(i^en  ©prad^c) ;  his  work  on  the  German  style  (ubcr 
ben  ^CUtfdjcn  ©til) ;  and  his  introduction  to  German  Or- 
thography Cttnwcifung  jur  2)cutf^cn  £)rtl(^09rap()fe)»  In  the 

last  work  p.  13  &  14.— So  says  Quintilian,  Inst.  Or.  I. 
6.  iVbfi  ffttm,  cUtn  primum  fingerentur  homines,  ana, 
logia  demissa  cailo  formam  loquendi  dedit ;  sed  in- 
vefUa^  est  postquam  loqHebantur,  et  notatum  in  sermone, 
quid  quomodo  caderet,  Itaque  non  ratione  nititur, 
sed  exemplo  :  nee  lex  est  loquendi,  sed  observatio ;  ut 
ipsam  anahgiam  nuUa  res  alia  effecerit,  qu^m  cansue- 
tudo. 
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the  principles,  upon  which  such,  practice. and  usage  are 
founded,  can  neither  be.  abstruse,  nor  complicated,"  is 
particularly  applicable  to  our  subject :  and  it  is  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  same  author,  who .  recurs,  to  it^  on 
other  occasions,  should  have  been  entirely,  unmiiidful  of 
its  truth,  where  it  is  so  strikingly  evident. 

To  support  such  artificial  doctrines,  as  those  which' 
have  been  mentioned,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  allege,  that, 
in  many  instances,  the  fact  corresponds  with  the  theory 
thjat  the  accent  is,  indeed,  frequently  attached  to  such 
syllables,  as  upon  enquiry,  and  consideration^  prove  to 
be  the  radical,  or  most  significant  ingredients  of  the  word. 
This  is  mere  coincidence,  where  it  is  met  with,  and  can- 
not serve  to  extort  from  us  our  assent  to  notions,  which, 
.when  examined,  cannot  stand  the  test  of  reason.  But 
even  that  coincidence  is  by  far  not  so  general,  as  may 
have  been  presumed.  I  have  not  been  at  much  trouble  to 
.seek  for  exceptions :  but  I  will  quote  some,  that  have 
readily  presented  themselves.  Mr.  Moriz  somewhere*, 
introduces  the  word  ^la'd^all;  which  literally  signifies  after- 
sound,  i.  e.  the  remaining  vibration  of  sound,  a  sort  of 
echo,  being  composed  of  the  preposition  nad^/  after,  and 
the  substantive  bet  ^cSl,  the  sound.  Of  these  two  sylla- 
.bles,  I  think,  that  ^all  should  be  considered  as  the  radi- 
cbI,  or  significant  one :  but  it  does  not  receive  the  ac- 
cent. Mr.  Moriz,  it  is  true,  represents  nod)  as  the  signi- 
ficant, or  principal  syllable  in  this  word  :  that,  however, 
can  only  be  an  oversight,  arising   from  the  blind  par- 


*  Prosody,  page  218, 
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tiBlity  tor  ku  egrstem;  for  tke  idea,  that  a  preposition 
could  haT»  precedence  before  a  sabstantiye,  would  be 
at  variance  with  the  whole  tenour  of  his  opinioii.  That 
word,  therefore,  forms  an  exception.  But  I  can  add 
many  similar  compounds :  for  example,  those  beginning 

with  the  prepositions  ab,  an,  auf,  t)urc^,  fur,  jointer,  in, 
mit,  fiber,  urn,  untcr,  tM)r,  nnber,  ju,  jwifdj^en— as,  %\\x^, 
X'nf^lag,  3(uffiflttb,  Shirc^marfdS^,  gu'rf})rac|)e,  ^intix^aXt, 
Sn^begrijf,   aRitgift,  Uc'bcrgang,  UmTc^lag,  Un^tergang, 

ffiibcrfprud^,  Su'tritt,  Swifc^enraiim*  In  all  these  words, 
the  insigniGcant  and  accessory  syllables,  (for  in  that  light 
the  prepositions,  must,  according  to  Moriz  and  Adelung, 
be  regarded,  when  compared  to  substantires)  are  accentu- 
ated. This  makes  against  their  hypothesis,  whereas  it  per- 
fectly answers  to  our  supposition  of  locality.  It  might,  per- 
haps, by  some  dexterity  of  argument,  be  made  out,  that 
what  is  insignificant  and  accessory,  in  one  place,  may  be 
significant,  and  radical,  in  another  :  the  advantage,  and 
success,  of  this  mode  of  reasoning  I  willingly  relinquish 
to  the  authors.  But  not  to  confine  my  observations  to 
compound  words  alone,  I  will  subjoin  those,  which, 
being  derived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  have  the  ac- 
cent, not  on  the  significant,  or  radical  syllables,  but  ge- 
nerally on  their  endings.  For  example,  bic  9lat U'r,  na- 
ture :  bic9laffrfn,  the  nation;  bie  JRcUgio'n,  religion;  bet 
f)oe*t,  the  poet ;  bet  ©tube'nt,  the  student ;  bet  Sarbrfr,  the 
barbarian  ;  bcr  Sanrff,  the  canal ;  ba§  Srgrfn,  the  organ ; 
We  Sulhtr,  culture ;  ba^Wrfm,  the  axiom ;  bie  SRiUirfn,  the 
million ;  bet  ©enerrfl,  the  general ;  bcr  6lcpl)ant,  the  ele- 
phant ;  and  others.  We  find  no  difficulty  in  rendering 
this  circumstance  consistent  with   the  principles  of  our 
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system,  by  simply  saying,  that,  by  a  kind  of  tacit  agree- 
ment, the  locality  of  the  accent  in  Greek  and  Latin  words, 
when  germanized,  was  fixed  upon  the  termination.  But 
how  would  the  other  theorists  solve  this  problem,  ac- 
cording to  their  rules?  I  shall  here  leave  the  subject 
which  appeared  to  me,  for  several  reasons,  worthy  of  dis- 
ctission ;  and  proceed  to  the  details  of  this  section. 

Syllables  are  either  accented,  or  not. — The  accent  it- 
sdf  isof  two  kinds.  I.  The  complete,  or  full  accent, 
which  is  assumed  by  the  principal  sound  in  a  word.  2. 
The  half,  or  demi-accent,  which  gives  to  the  syllable, 
to  which  it  is  assigned,  a  more  distinct  and  forcible 
pronunciation,  than  those  possess,  which  are  devoid  of 
all  accent;  though  it  is  inferior  in  energy,  to  those,  to 
which  the  full  accent  is  applied.  For  example,  in  m^a^f 
«^fy,  Miter,  the  first  syllables  bear  the  full  accent, 
but  the  last  have  none :  in  mnkneai,  softness,  ointment, 
the  first  are  likewise  possesedof  the  Ml  accent,  but  the 
last  are  pronounced  more  distinctly,  than  in  the  former 
words.     This  may  be  called  the  half,  or  dcmi-accent. 

We  shsjl  first  treat  of 

THE  FULL  ACCENT  (^  '  )*. 

I.  In  monosyllables  it  does  not  exist,  when  they  are 
by  themselves.  For  in  one  insulated  utterance  there 
can  be  no  comparison  of  length  or  brevity.  But  when 
two  or  three  monsyllables  meet  together,  one  of  them 


*  What  I  term  the  full  accent,  corresponds  with  Quin- 
tilian's  Syllaba  acuta.    See  Inst.  Or.  1,  5. 
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may,  according  to  its  importance,  be  measured  against 
the  rest,  and  have  an  emphasis  similar  to  accent,  though, 
in  fact,  it  is  not  the  same.  For  instance,  bet  5D?a'nn,  t)ic 
%xd\Xf  baS  ^inb  :  here  the  article  and  substantive  consti- 
tute as  it  were,  one  word ;  and  the  accent  is  affixed  to 
the  latter,  being  superior  in  signification.  If  the  stress 
were  laid  on  bier,  bic,  ba^,  it  would  be  understood,  that  the 
attention  was  to  be  chiefly  directed  to  those  words,  con- 
sequently, that  they  were  used  pointedly,  or  as  demon- 
stratives.    This  is  farther  exemplified  in  the  following  : 

@r  i|l  l^ier,  ©ic  ftnb  ba,  ©r  l^at  ba§ :  each  of  which  phrases 

may  be  looked  upon  as  a  word  of  three  syllables,  and 
may,  therefore,  receive  the  full  accent ;  but  where  it  is  to 
be  placed,  is  determined  by  the  intention  of  the  person 
speaking.  For  @r  ifl  j^iet;  may  be  accentuated  in  three 
divers  manners,  at  the  option  of  the  speaker.  If  the 
pronoun  is  the  principal  object  of  attention,  it  will  be, 
thus :  g*r  t(i  Ij^icr,  he  is  here ;  if  the  verb,  thus  :  @r  i|l  l^icr, 
he  is  here ;  if  the  placie,  it  will  be,  @r  ijl  XjiiXy  he  is  here. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  other  instances :  as,  @ie  ftnb  bd/ 
th£y  are  there  ;  ©ic  firtb  ba,  they  are  there ;  ©ie  pnb  M 
they  are  there.  So,  @'r  l^at  ba§,  he  has  that ;  @r  l^at  ba§, 
he  has  that ;  gr  l^at  ba'§,  he  has  that.  This  is,  however, 
not  the  verbal,  but  the  oratorial  accent,  of  which  notice 
has  been  taken,  in  the  beginning  of  this  section.* 
The  verbal  accent  with  which  we  are  engaged,  is  not 
arbitrary  as  the  latter.     Monosyllables,  therefore,  are 


•  Page  75,  note. 
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only  susceptible  of  the  oratorial  accent.    Where  that  is 
not  applied^  their  tone  remains  ambiguous.* 


*  Moriz  classes  the  monosyllables  in  regard  to  their 
value,  as  parts  of  speech,  by  whi^h,  he  maintains,  that 
their  capability  of  accentuation  is  determined.  They  we, 
arranged  by  him,  in  the  following  manner :  Substantive, 
adjective,  verb,  interjection,  adverb,  auxiliary  verb, 
conjunction,  pronoun,  preposition.  As  they  are  here 
placed,  so  they  are  said  to  have  a  respective  claim  to 
accent,  one  in  preference  to  the  other.  See  Essay  on  Ger- 
man Prosody  (SScrfud^  citicr  ©cutfd^en  9)rofobie),  p.  137 

and  189.  But  this  assumption  is  not  supported  by  fact : 
frequent  deviations  occur  from  the  line  that  is  drawn.  In 
t>u  unb  fc^,  thou  and  I,  unb,  being  a  conjunction,  ought* 
according  to  that  classification,  to  have  the  accent,  ra- 
ther than  the  pronouns,  that  stand  near  it:  but  it 
^ertamly  has  not.  In  the  words,  unb  cr  fptacfe,  it  might 
be  thought  to  be  accented.  These  are  contradictions, 
which  allow  of  no  explanation,  though  our  author  at- 
tempts it,  by  saying  that  the  same  conjunction  appears  in 
a  different  point  of  view,  when  it  connects  sentences,  and 
when  it  merely  connects  words.  Perhaps  our  rule  of  loca- 
lity would  afford  a  more  uniform  reason.  For  by  combin- 
ing monosyllables  into  imaginary  words  of  more  syllables, 
you  may  place  the  accent,  where  the  doctrine  of  locality 
points  it  out,  and  you  will  probably  often  be  right.  But 
the  truth,  nevertheless,  seems  to  be,  that,' properly 
speaking,  monosyllables  can  only  have  the  oratorial  ac- 
cent.   In  a  succession  of  monosyllables,   I  believe,    it 
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II.  Words  of  two  syllablei  hAYB  the  fnW  accent  on  the 
first:  as.  baS  g^njjcr,  the  window  ;  We  %tlttX,  the  fields; 
l>ie  ©a'ffe,  the  street;  bie  ®t\ibt,  the  chamber.* 

Except : 


invariably  happens,  though  we  may  not  be  sensible  of 
it,  that  one  of  them  is  thus  accented.  Quintilian  says,  it 
must  be  so,  In.  Or.  I,  5.  Ea  vero,  qu€e  sunt  syl- 
IdlkB  unius,  erunt  acuta,  aut  flexUf  ne  sit  aliqua  vox 
sins  acutd. 

•  Moriz  indirectly  bears  testimony  to  this  rule,  by 
*ying>  p.  225,  that  the  German  language  naturally 
abounds  in  words,  which  form  trochaick  feet,  that  is  to 
say,  in  dissyllabick  words,  with  the  first  syllable  ac- 
cented,  or  long ;  and  p.  236,  that  it  has  no  pure  pyrrhi- 
chian  feet,  that  means  no  dissyllabick  words,  with  both 
syllables  short.  This  would,  in  the  German  language, 
be  impossible :  for,  in  words  of  more  than  one  syllable, 
the  accent  must  be  placed  somewhere,  and  render  that 
syllable  long,  compared  to  the  other.  Hence  the  scarcity 
ef  spondees  is  also  to  be  explained.  No  words  of  two 
syllables  can  have  both  accented :  and  as  the  accent  ge- 
nerates the  prosodick  quantity,  in  the  German  laoguage, 
no  such  word  can  be  a  spondee*  or  have  both  syllables 
long.  In  the  Latin  language,  it  seems,  the  accent  was 
affixed  in  a  similar  manner.  For  Quintilian  observes, 
that  words  of  two  syllables  always  bore  it  on  the  fixst. 
Inst.  Or.  J,  5.  Est  autem  in  omni  voce  utique  acuia^ 
sed  nunquam  plus  vnd,  nee  uliimM:  idtofpie  m  dis- 
syllahis  prior. 
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1.  Worcjs  derJlTed  from  the  Greek,  or  Latin,  which 
have  fufiered  a  change  in  their  termination,  to  make  them 
German.  Such  are,  SSirflil,  fornix,  ^oxdi,  STOonta'tt;  &c. 
proper  names.  Likewi$e,  bie  dlatu'C/  nature;  bie  Stelis? 
gio'Hf  religion;  bic  9latitfn,  the  nation;  bie  giguV,  [the 
figure;  bic  SKufif,  musick;  blc  ^erfrftl,  the  person;  ber 
^oe't,  the  poet;  ber  ©oce'nt/  the  teacher;  ber  ©tubertt, 
the  student ;  ber  %Udx,*  the  altar ;  ber  ^rop^e't,  the  pro* 
phet ;  ber  JRege'nt,  the  regent ;  ber  3)l)ra'nn,  the  tyrant : 
ber  Qiodl,  a  common  sewer;  ber  6ana^(/  the  canal,  or 
channel ;  ba6  Srgrfrt,  the  organ  (of  speech^  hearing,  &c.) ; 
bie  6ultu'r,  civilisation;  ber  SSarbrfr,  the  barbarian;  ber 
JBaro'n,  the  baron ;  from  Virgilius,  Homerus,  Haratius, 
Montanus,  natura,  religio,  natio,  Jigura^  musica,  persona, 
poeta,  docens,  studens,  altare,  propketa,  regens,  tyrannus, 
canalis,  organon,  cuUura,  barbarus,  baro.  These  words 
have  the  accent  on  the  last;  ^inbar;  from  Pindarus, 
however,  has  it  on  the  first.  The  word  ^d^ix,  denoting 
a  parish  priest,  is  commonly  pronounced  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  last,  though  it  has  undergone  no  change  in 
its  termination. 

2.  Some  other  words,  not  properly  Gei'man:  as,  ber 
2Cla'un,  alum :  ber  2((ta'n,  the  balcony ;  ber  2(nieS^  or  2CniS, 
anise;  ber  33arbier/  the  barber;  ber  S3omba'|l^  bombast; 
ber  Safa'n,  the  pheasant ;  ber  ©rana't,  garnet,  also  prawn, 
or  shrimp ;  ber  ©raua'tapfel,  pomegranate ;  ber  ^ufaV,  the 


*  Thus  Adelung  accentuates  it :  see  his  Orthography, 
p.  113. 
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hussar;  bad  jtamet,  the  camel;  itx  Mapdnxif  the  capon; 
bad  tRl^jlie'r,  the  clyster;  bcr  ^rafeel,  the  quarrel;  bcr 
iadir),  the  lackey ;  ber  ?IKora'|l,  the  morass ;  bcr  Slabief , 
the  radish ;  bad  Stet^iet/  the  district,  or  quarter ;  bet  fR\X^ 
bin,  the  ruby ;  bcr  Slubice^ff,  ©pine'fl,  precious  stones  ; 
ber  ©affia'n,  Morocco  leather;   bcr  ©olbrft,  the  soldier ; 

bcr  Spina  t,  spinage;  berSpitfrt;  the  spy ;  bad  ©tacEe^  a 

fence  of  pales. — Some  of  these  words  may  be  referred 
to  the  first  exception. 

3.  Certain  compound  adverbs,  and  conjunctions  name- 
ly such  as  begin,  with : 

M,  ah:  aHein;  att^icV,  attbrf;  alsbdib,  aldbe'nn* 
an:  axihit),  an^eim,  anbe'r,  aniitit,  ann^i). 

bey,  his:  bepfeit,  hx^lcjtu 

da :  bafe'm,  ba^eim,  bafe'lbjl,  barrfuf,  barrfud  babcp,  batjo'r, 

bara'n,  batjo'n* 
&r,  die:  bereinjl;  bfc»e'il* 
ein,  emp,  ent :  cinbeV,  cmptfr,  entjwcV 
fort:  foxtdn,  fortl^in* 
/iir:  furn^rf^r^ 
gleich:  glcidj^wie^ 
hier:  l^itxijix,  l^icrl^in* 
kin :  t)\xidb,  l^ixidti,  ^ina'uf,  ^ina'ud/  l^inbuVcb/  ^ine1n)  ^ia? 

fo'rt,  l^inweg* 
tn.-  inbe'm* 

Je:  izb^i),  however.    But  jcmald,  ever;  and  the  pronoun, 

ie'manb;  any  one,  or  some  one,  have  the  accent  on  the 
►    first. 
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nach,  nun :  noc^^be'm,  na^l^ec ;  nunme'^r,  (sometimes  pro. 

nounced  nu'nmeftr)* 
ob ;  obglcid^,  obfc^rfn,  okwo'^U 
tm:  uml^e'r,  uml^in,  umfo'njl*    Add  fariiim,  warum* 
wr:  ^oxdn,  t)orbe'9,  t)orl|)e'r,  t)or^in. 
wo:  wobeV,  woiu'rd^,  womit,  xooxcin,  tpota'uS,  worin,  wo* 

t)o'n/  xcoiii* 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  accent  varies  in  simi- 
lar words,  according  to  the  view  pf  the  person  speaking : 
for  instance,  in  those  beginning  with  da,  hier,  wo :  as, 
\>dt)iX,  Wxan^,  ttJ0'rau6.  The  accent,  being  laid  on  the 
first,  makes  them  strong  demonstratives. 

4.  The  prefixes,  be,  emp,  ent,  er,  ge,  ver,  zer,  are  not 
susceptible  of  any  accent,  therefore,  words,  beginning 
with  such   prefixes,    have  the   accent  on  the  last:    as, 

betra'f;  empfing,  cntfprd^,  ctfdbrrftf,  gelrfbt,  tJer^o'g,  icrrdnn* 

A  caution  is  necessary,  in  the  application  of  this  rule, 
with  reference  to  be  and  ge.  In  some  words,  these  are 
not  prefixes,  but  radical  syllables,  and  consequently  can- 
not be  deprived  of  their  accent,  if  their  place  entitles 
them  to  it.     Of  this  kind  are  :  hibtXi,  to  tremble ;  be'tett/ 

to  pray ;  ter  JBe'fcm,  the  broom ;  ge'bcn,  to  give ;  gc'flcn, 

against;  flc'^cn,  to  go 

III.  Words  of  three  syllables  have  the  full  accent  on 
the  first. 
Except: 

i .  The  following :  balfimifd^,  lebe'nWfl,  l^ant^iren,.  jtoliiren. 
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a.  Words  ft'om  the  Gl^ek  and  Latin,  that  have  been 
germanized^  by  a  change  in  their  termination,  as :  ta$ 
JCrio'm,  the  axiom  ;  bic  2fctlo'll,  the  action;  We  SKillto'n,  the 
million ;  bic  aSiflitfn,  SErittitfn;  the  billion,  trillion ;  ber  ©e*: 
pl^rfnt/  the  elephant;  ber  ?)a trio' t,  the  patriot ;  ber  ©cneraX 

the  general ;  @ptciir,  a  proper  name,  &c.  from  actio,  mil- 
lio,  billio,  trilliOf  elephantus,  patriota,  generalis, 
Epicurus. 

3.  A  few  foreign  words,  which  bear  the  accent  in  the 
middle :  as,  bie  %a^tk,  a  kind  of  bean  (Lat.  phaaeolns)  ; 
ba^  Siegijlcr  ;  the  register ;  ba6  Gapitel,  the  chapter ;  bie 
Qaba'ie/  the  cabal;  bie  SRed^^niif,  the  science  of  mechanicks. 

4.  Some  proper  names,  as  UI^^fTe^/  2Cci^iIIe§/  &c. 

5.  Certain  compounds,  namely,  such  as  begin,  with : 

mil:  allioijTenb^  aUgemeln^  aObereU,  attema'^l,  allenfiill^A  al** 
lerbingS;  allerle>,  atter^r|},  aller^a'nb,  aUern>aVt§,  allefimt, 
aUeieit,  aaernd^d?|l,  2(tttt>eiS^eit,  aUma't^tig,  aKma^l[)li9, 
allta'gig,  aaiuv>iel,  aUjufe'^r* 

am:  au^bru'cflid^,  auane'^menb,  auSfpred^lid^* 
hey,  his :  bepfrfmmen,  bi^weilen^ 
da :  bal^inter,  baru'nter,  bariVbet/  bawiber,  bajwifd^en, 
der,  des:  berl^a'lbert,  berma1)len,  berma^leinjl,  beSl)a1ben; 
beSglcic^en* 

dioxhy  in  compound  verbs  inseparable,  never  takes   the 

accent :  as,  burc^ge'^en,  burc^lrfufen,  bur^reifcn,  burc^^ 

jheic^en;  but  when  separable,    it  has  the  full  accent, 
as,  bltrd^reifen,  bu'rc^laufen*     See  the  compound  verbs. 

the,  eiti,  eimi :  e^ebim,  eintf nber,  cinjimtflen,  einflwiilen* 
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jf,  tm,  in:  jcWtwoc^,  imgleid^ctt,  (also, f tigleid^en),  immlts^ 
teljl,  inbeffcn,  ittjwifc^ett* 

•WW.-  in  mi^xdti^zn,  mf^Ungcn,  two  verbs  neuter;  otherwise 
this  prefix  always  bears  the  accent,  in  composition. 

6^;  fiberrfuS,  ubcre'cf,  ubetcin,  fibcr^irfupt,  fibcrl^in^ 
var:  \)oxr[H)mUd),  tjortrcfflid^,  tjorxu'fllld^,  and  other  words 
ending  in  lich,  t)or  is  unaccented ;  otherwise  it  takes,  in 
composition,  either  the  full  accent,  as  in  SSo'rfcbung/SSo'r^ 

fleUung,  or  the  demi-accent,  asintjo'rga'ngig,  "odxl&^fli* 
will.  nriUfo'mmcn,  welcome* 
,    zu :  {Uge'gett/  )Un)iber«      In  other    compounds  it  has  the 

demi-accent. 

<!».  Certain  compounds,  with  the  demi-accent  on  the 
firstt.     They  are  such  as  begin, 


*  This  word  is  not  composed  of  bcr  SBillc,  the  will ;  but 
of  an  old  adverb  tptU/  which  Adelung  (in  his  Dictionary), 
says,  signifies  pleasant Ij/,  agreeable,  and  still  exists  in 
some  of  the  Lower  German  provinces.  This  accounts 
for  the  accent :  for  had  it  been  from  bet  SBtQe/  the  syl- 
lable toiU^  as  being  derived  from  a  noun,  must  have 
borne  the  demi-accent,  as  itdoesinn)lQfd^lS)rig/  complying; 
wiUtu*f)rlicl)/  arbitrary.  Whether  will  may  not  have  been 
originally  the  same  as  the  English  well,  in  welcome,  I 
will  not  decide:  but  the  same  particle,  well,  composes 
that  word  in  the  sister  languages  of  the  German,  via.  in 
the  Dutch,  welkom,  Swedish  vdllktnnmen,  Danish  vet* 
Komtnen. 

t  The  sign  of  the  demi  accent  is  this  (').  If  that  ac- 
cent is  on  the  first,  in  words  of  three  syllables,  that  syl- 
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2.  Words  ft-om  the  Greek  and  Latin,  that  have  been 
germanized,  by  a  change  in  their  termination,  as :  ta§ 
7lX\6m,  the  axiom ;  bic  2fctio'ii,  the  action;  Wc  SKiUtdn,  the 
million;  bic aSiUitfn, ZxiHitSn,  the  billion,  trillion;  ber  ®U^ 
p^dtit,  the  elephant;  bet  ?)atrio't,  the  patriot ;  ber  ©cncraX 
the  general ;  @picuV,  a  proper  name,  &c.  from  actio,  mil- 
lio,  billio,  trilliOf  elephantus,  patriota,  generalis, 
Epicurus. 

3.  A  few  foreign  words,  which  bear  the  accent  in  the 
middle :  as,  bie  %a\tk,  a  kind  of  bean  (Lat.  phaaeolus)  ; 
ba^  Siegijlcr  ;  the  register ;  ba6  Gapitcl,  the  chapter ;  bic 
(^Ci\>dlt,  the  cabal;  bte  SRed^'nidP,  the  science  of  mechanicks. 

4.  Some  proper  names,  as  Ulp^ffeS/  2Cci^iIle§/  &c. 

5.  Certain  compounds^  namely,  such  as  begin,  with: 

mil:  allioijTenb,  aUgemeln,  aUbercU,  attcmd^l,  allcnfiill^,  aU 
lerbingS,  dfXixUx),  aUer^r|},  aller^a'nb,  aUern>aVtS,  allcfrfmt; 
aUeicit,  aacrnd^d?|l,  2(ttweiS^eit,  aUma^t^tig,  amk^xo,, 
allta'gtg;  aaiuv>iel;  aOiufe'^r^ 

am:  au^bru'cflid^;  auane'^menb,  auSfpred^Ud^* 
hey,  his :  bcpfdmmen,  bi^weilen* 
da :  bal^intcr,  baru'nter,  bariVbet/  bawibcr,  bajwifd^cm 
der,  des:  bcrl^a'lbcn,  bermdl)lcn,  berma^leinjl,  beSl)a1ben, 
be^gUic^en* 

durch,  in  compound  verbs  inseparable,  never  takes   the 

accent :  as,  burc^ge'^cn,  burc^ltf  ufcn,  bur^rcifcn,  burc^^ 

jireidtien ;  but  when  separable,    it  has  the  full  accent, 
as,  bltrd^rcifen,  bu'rc^laufcn*     See  the  compound  verbs. 

«Ac,  ctH,  einMi:  e^ebim,  eintfnber,  cinjimalen,  einflwiilen* 
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je,  im,  in :  jeWnnoc^,  imglcid^ctt,  (also,  f tigleid^en),  immiU 
tAft,  inbc'ffcn,  inswifc^eiu 

•WW  •  in  mi^xdtijtn,  mi^lingcn^  two  verbs  neuter;  otherwise 
this  prefix  always  bears  the  accent,  in  composition. 

«*«•:  thztdu^,  vihzxii,  ubetcin,  fiber^rfupt,  fibcrl^in^ 
var:  t)orne'^mlicl^,  tjortrcfflid^,  tjorju^glid^,  and  other  words 
ending  in  lick,  t)or  is  unaccented ;  otherwise  it  takes,  in 
composition,  either  the  full  accent,  as  in  SSo'rfebuttg,SSo'rs: 

fleHung,  or  the  demi-accent,  as  in  tjo'rgd'ngig,  \>(fxl&ixfli* 
will.  nriUfo'mmcn,  welcome* 
.    zt*'  iuge'gett/  JUWiber*      In  other    compounds  it  has  the 

demi-accent. 

<!».  Certain  compounds,  with  the  demi-accent  on  the 
firstt.     They  are  such  as  begin, 


*  This  word  is  not  composed  of  bcr  SBille/  the  will ;  but 
of  an  old  adverb  tpjQ^  which  Adelung  (in  his  Dictionary), 
says,  signifies  pleasantly,  agreeable^  and  still  exists  in 
some  of  the  Lower  German  provinces.  This  accounts 
for  the  accent :  for  had  it  been  from  bet  SBiQC/  the  syl- 
lable xoiUf  as  being  derived  from  a  noun,  must  have 
borne  the  demi-accent,  as  itdoesinn)lQfd^lS)rig/  complying; 
wiUtu*f)rlid^,  arbitrary.  Whether  Will  may  not  have  been 
originally  the  same  as  the  English  well,  in  welcome,  1 
will  not  decide :  but  the  same  particle,  well,  composes 
that  word  in  the  sister  languages  of  the  German,  via.  in 
the  Dutch,  welkom,  Swedish  vdllkommen,  Danish  vet* 
KOtnMen, 

t  The  sign  of  the  demi  accent  is  this  (').  If  that  ac- 
cent is  on  the  first,  in  words  of  three  syllables,  that  syl< 
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a.  With   the  syllable  of  a  noun  (or  verb) :  as,  frc^llf^ 

rfen,  gro'pmu'r^ia/  la'ngwcilig,  Idd^tbe'nfcnb,  I^id^tfe^rtig ; 
from  frol^,  grog,  i)o6),  lang,  leid^t,  adjectives ;  glu-tffe'lig/ 
ndtl^nje'nbig,  from  ba§  @lM,  bie  Kot^,  substantives ;  idn^ 
fd'Uig,  mc'rfwur'otg,  from  bet  Sbau,  bag  SKcrf,  substantives, 
orbauen,  merf en,  verbs. 

b.  With   the   particles,    ab,   an,   auf,    aus,    bey,  der, 
ein,  fort, /iir,  her,  hin,  loa,  mit,  nach,  ob,    ten,    vor^  zu: 

as,  (TbtrMig,  a'bf^je'njiig,  a'nWmmen,  aiiffld'ren,  aufgge'ben, 
be^jle'^en,  brfrbie'ten,  ©rfrlci^e,  dnge'ben,  ^itltimmzn,  ^ingev 
^len,  WSfpre^n,  mitne'l^men,  nac^fe^^ett;  na'c^fic^tig,  dbli^gen^ 
cfbwittcnb,  utnba'nf  bar,  u'nfrtunbli*,  u'ngu'tig,  utne'nblid^,  vin^ 
fM%bax,  ufnjd'^lig,  t)drj!e'aen,  t)o'rfic^tig,  juir^nben,  ivi^ 
bringlid^* 

7.  The  prefixes  be,    emp,  ent,   er,    ge,    ver,   zer,    as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  never  admit  an  accent :  for 

example,  befe'^l^n,  em^pfinben,  entfaacn,  txbttd^in,  gc^o'r^ 
6)zn,  t)erbe'rben,  icrreiflfen* 

IV.  Words    of  four    syllables^  and  more,  in  order  to 


lable  should  be  uttered,  as  if  it  were  unconnected  with 

the  two  that  follow:,  as,  fro'Ho'*^"^  grdg^mfiHI^ig/  dn46m^ 
men,  oiifs^fld'ren,  uns^gurttg,  tfns^jd^Hig*  The  two  lastsylla- 

bles  are  then  pronounced  by  Rule  II.  It  is  not  practicable 
to  do  justice  to  the  demi-accent,  before  the  full  accent,  in 
any  .other  manner.  Words  beginning  with  un,  are  thus  spo- 
ken. It  should,  therefore,  be  ifn^sbinf  bar,  as  it  is  u^^freunbs: 
Ud^ ;  not  ttnbanf  bar,  (     )*  as  it  is  sometimes  prc»iounced. 
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facilitate  their  accentuation,  may  be  bisected,  that  is  to 
say,  divided  into  halves,  each  of  which  then  ^ill  have  its 
own  accent,  as  a  word  by  kself,  according  to  the  fore- 
going rule^. 

Observe, 

1 .  If  they  are  compounds,  the  section  is  to  be  made 
where  the  components  are  joined,  as  in  SRe'tfa^tDU^rbigfeit, 

g^tbbcer^bd^umc;    %d\lmd)t^pkU,     Vi'mnMiWWtit, 

2.  If  they  are  not  compounds,  the  division  should  be 
equal  in  words  of  four  syllables,  as  in  mtl{t2?t(i(ifd^;  ®efe'(I« 

fc^dften,  tfjfen;:baVen,  tdbcUl^aYtc,  2Clters:tll>&'mer,  «6^i^ 


*  In  a  word  of  four  syllables,  so  compounded  that,  if 
reduced  to  three  syllables,  by  cutting  off  the  last  sylla- 
ble, th^  first  and  third  would  have  ihe  demi«>accent,  and 
the  mi<)4i6  one  the  full  accent,  the  section  should  be  in 
the  micMIe,  so  as  to  make  each  half  of  two  syllables,  the 
first  of  which  two  syllables  is  to  be  accented.    Of  this 

kind  is  unb^Mf^bdrer,  u'nba'nt^bdre,  tfnba'nf^ba're^,  in  which 

the  division,  for  the  reason  assigned,  is  not  made  at  the 
point  of  composition,  namely,  after  \XXI,  .but  in  the  middle, 
as  if  the  word  were  no  compound.  Thus  vlxi\i)'i%^hdxzx, 
unf^d'fe:sba'rC/  \in\i)dii^bdxz^*  In  certain  compounds,  be- 
ginning with  dissyllabick  prepositions,  such  as,  hbzx,  un^ 
ttx,  YDtbet/  the  division  cannot  be  made  use  of,  because 
these  prepositions  i^re  accentless  :  for  example,  ubettc'bcn^ 

unterbre'^cn,  wtbcrjhebcn* 
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ginnen,  ln\6nfAex\)tiU  In  words  of  five  syllables,  it  must 
luitvraUy  be  uneqaal,  as  in  SS€rt]^e'i^l)igu'ngen/  txrg^:? 
UmdfttU 

3.  In  words  of  four  syllables,  that  partition  does  not 
take  place,  when  the  two  first  are  totally  void  of  accent, 
as  in  2Cgamemnon ;  the  stress  is  then  laid  upon  the  third, 
or  the  last  syllable  but  one ;  nor,  when  the  two  last,  or 
first  and  third  syllables  are  unaccented ;  for  in  this  case, 
the  second  has  the  tone,  as  iii  ZAzmCii)\Xi,  t)erfu'^rerifcl^* 

4.  Tlie  same  principles  are  to  be  applied  to  words  of 
six  or  seven  syllables,  if  any  such  occur.  For  example, 
®ere(i^ttgf eitSliebC;  which  may  be  divided  into  three  parts, 

©ered^WgfcitMie^bc* 

The  method  of  thus  dividing  long  words,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  facility  to  accentuation,  seems  to  answer 
that  object  in  most  instances,  according  to  the  foregoing 
observations.  It  will  be  found  {practically  useful,  what- 
ever difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  in  theory.  For 
though  it  may  be  said  that,  even  in  the  longest  word, 
th^x^B  is  but  one  chief  accent,  it  will  be  found  more  easy 
to  eoooeive  this  in  mind,  than  to  express  it  by  voice. 

THE  DEMI-ACCENT   (' ). 

It  has  been  explained  before,  what  is  meant  by  that 
term ;  namely^  the  tone  of  a  syllable,  which,  though  it 
has  not  the  strongest  sound  in  a  word,  is  yet  pronounced 
more  forcibly,  and  distinctly,  than  others,  which  are 
said  to  be  totally  void  of  accent.  Of  this  some  examples 
have  been  adduced.     For  instance,  to  the  last  syallables 
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of  rildiment,  cattstick,  /itlness,  idleness,  otitlH,  the 
demi-accent  is  assigned*  because  they  are  discriminatelj 
uttered ;  whereas  in  hedvy^  temporary ,  mbral,  cdn- 
dour,  thnple,  they,  are  lightly  passed  OTer,  ao  as  not  to 
produce  a  precise  and  accurate  sound  of  the  rowels,  iHiieK 
they  contain. 

The  demi  accent^  in  German  is  peculkur  to 

1.  All  monosyllables^  whether  terminating  with  a 
rowel,  or  consonant. 

2.  The  vowels  at  th^  end  of  words:  us,  3Ktll€'rtMf/  ©^V 
p^a'/  di\ii,  \i^i,  U^\fli*    Except  e,  which  is  unaccented,  as 

Sreu'Dc,Wbc» 

a.  The  syllables  aft^  qI,  all,  um»  or,  ath,  ci,  eit^  if^^ 
inn,  m,  urn,  ung,  uth,  being  terminations  of  words :  as, 

©efe^ac^aft,  Wt>elf)aTt,  ©c|)icEfdl,  SSiaiiW,  rti\x%m,  rfjf  enbdr, 
gSRcJna'tl),  Sa'nbclc^,  mizxi^,  grei^cfit,  SiVngrmj,  Rh'tA^ 
flinn,  ginllcrnig,  Su^rflentt)tfm,  ^rfnWifnfi,  TrmiTt^*  • 

4.  The  same  syllables,  not  being  terminations :  as, 
>S(l^itf fdlC/  grcl^cUen ;  unless,  from  their  situation,  the 
full  accent  fixes  on  them,  as  in  (Sefe'd^fd^afteit/  ^a^nbcss 
lepcn*     See  the  words  of  four  syllables. 

5.  Some  other  syllables :  as,  mid,  ard,  art,  ftfm,  itz, 
old,  on,  or,  orm,und,  uft,  either    as   terminations,  or 

in  the  middle.    Examples :  ^(llan^  SSiitldrb/  iBdfUM, 

D'l^iim,  D^^eimc,  Bt\iil%  ^itolb,  ^x6lU,  HWn, 
©eVlWn,  rbgrurnb,  gcWWft. 

6.  The  prior  syllables  of  certain  compounds,  alluded 

u>  before,  bmi^fd'ftlg,  m^rfwirrtlg,  teic^tflnnfg,  Ac 
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YOto  OF  ACCENT,  are 

1.  The  prefixes,  be,  emp^  ent,  fr,  ge,  vti'y  zer,-^ 
Examples  are  numerous:  as,  S5cfe'()l,  empfa'ngen;  cntge'geU/ 

erfuc^en,  ®crid^t,  t)crtrtfgcn,  jerreiffcn*  It  may  not  be  amiss 

to  repeat,  that  the  prefixes  be  and  ge  ought  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  original  syllables  of  the  following  words, 

®eTem,  be'Wn,  be'tcn,  fiftcn,  gigen,  ge'^cn,  ®c'rit)on* 

2.  Dissyllabick  prepositions,  in  verbs  compound  inse- 
parable,  of  four  syllables  :  such  as,  ^tntct,  ubcr,  unter, 

wibcr,  in  l^interge'^en,  fibertre'ten,  untcrreoen,  wibcrjie'()en. 

3.  The  syllables  f,  el,  'elf,  en,  end,  er,  ern,  et,  ig, 
ich,  ichi,  being  terminations,  as  in  gdrbC/  fSt(Ci\)\il,  \}i\iZXi, 

Srfgenb,  SSdter,  Severn,  Irfbet,  iwrfnjfg,  0mi),  ffeifc^ic^t. 

4.  The  same  syllables,  in  the  middle  (unless  they 
become  liable  to  the  full  accent) :  as,  rd't^fell^aft,  lo'bete/ 
flelfc^id)te. 

Before  the  subject  of  the  accent  is  dismissed,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  the  Voweh 
and  Diphthongs, 

THE   SOUND  OF   THE   VOWELS   AND   DIPHTHONGS 

is  either  broad  and  long,  or  slender  and  short.  ^4,  for 
instance,  is  broad,  or  long,  in  the  English  words,  all, 
call,  fall:  and  slender, or  short,  in  father,  fancy,  glass. 
The  I  is  long  in  fieli;  and  short  in  Jill,  fin.  The  o 
long  {nnote,  bone,  home,  over;  and  short  in  lot,  trot, 
got.     This  difference  is  also   observable   in .  diphthongs, 
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as  in  the  words  receive,  seize,  in  which  ei,  is  long ;  and 
m  forfeit,  where  it  is  short. 

I.  The  vowels  and  diphthongs  have,  in  the  German 
language,  a  long,  or  broad,  sound  : 

1 .  At  the  end  of  a  syllable,  as  in  l^abetl/  Win,  lobeit/ 
Xugen^**     The  e  at  the  end  of  words  is  excepted. 

2.  When  a  syncope,  or  contraction  in  the  middle,  has 
taken  place,  which  chiefly  happens  by  an  ejection  of  the 
letter  e.    Examples :  gobff,  \abi,  Idbte,   gclobt,  for  labefi/ 

label,  labctc,  gelabet*  gobjl,  lobt,  lobtc,  flelobt,  for  lobefl,  U^ 
bet,  lobete,  gelobct*  ®})arjl,fpart,fpdrte,9efj>drt,forf})arefl/ 
fparet,  fparcf e,  gcfparet*  ©c^onjl,  fc|>ont,  (ijiXiU,  gefc^ont; 
for  fc^oneff/  fd)onet,  fc^)onete,  gefd^onet* 

3.  When  a  sign  of  length  is  added.  This  may  be  either 


*  Though  this  principle  generally  prevails,  it  is  not 
always  duly  regarded.  A  proof  of  this  is  the  word  9lame 
name,  which  some  persons,  and  among  them  Mr.  Ade- 
lung,  (Orthography, p.  249.)  insists  upon  writing  iRafltne* 
The  lengthening  k  is  here  erroneously  inserted,  because 
a,  from  its  situation  alone,  receives  the  full,  and  long 
sound.  By  omitting  the  h,  the  native  appearance  of  the 
word,  and  its  similarity  to  other  languages  (for  instance 
to  the  English  name,  Svedish  namn,  &c. .  is  preserved, 
and  it  is,  besides  distinguished  from  Jtftjboty  preterimpf.  of 
nc^men,  to  take.  Thus  Mrj  A.:  writes, unnecessarily,  loz^ 
t^en,  to'pray;  biet betiv to ] bid,    (Orthography,  p. 

268.) for  beten,  bieten; 
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a  reduplication  of  the  same  vowel,  as  in  2Cal^!D{eer/  83pot ; 
or  an  adjection  of  another  vowel,  as  f  to  t,  in  @picl,  fpielt ; 
or  the  letter  A*  as  in  ^af)X\,  %a^m,  fe^r,  \\)m,  \i)X,  &c. 

As  exceptions  from  this  rule  may  be  considered  the 
following  words :  SSierjig;  forty  ;  ba§  SBicttcl,  the  quarter; 
We  t>iettC/t  the  fourth ;  biep,  this ;  ©tenjlag,  Tuesday  ; 
VOaf)Vlidjf  verily ;  which,  though  provided  with  the  signs 
of  length,  give  to  their  vowels  the  short  or  slender  sound, 
as  if  they  were  written  vhrzig^  virrteU  vhrte^  diss,  din- 
stag,  warrlich, 

4.  In  monosyllables,  as  in  trat,  xoix,  \&iin,  itlin* 
Except, 

a;  The  following,  ob,  an,  bin,  bi6,  bfl§,  beS,  cS,  gib, 
grob;  ijdtf  bin,  tm,  in,  man,  mit,  ob,  @^mtb,  urn,  von,  roa^, 

h.  And  when  two  consonants  follow  after  the  vowel, 

as  in  baU,  brfnn,  Wp,  ®eU,  m%  ©^tflb,  w^nn* 

Before  f,  however,  the  vowels,  and  diphthongs  are  fre- 
quently long :  as,  d^,  gto^,  gup,  fu  f  ♦  Before  ^  they  are 
also  long  in  some  words,  as  in  @(^tndcl^,  I^Oj,  S3u(lb )  ^^^ 
thus,  sometimes,  before  fd^,  a^  brdfdb,  Wufdj* 

5.  In  Clk^  kust  syllable  of  foreign  words,  ^Hwie  the 


"^  See  p.  It9. 

t  I  ^inklt  pvoper  to  quote  to  these  words  Mr.  Ade- 
lunges  aalhority,  (Orthography,  p.  76,J  wlio  joins  then 
wkh  the  rest,  meationed  under  this  exeeptioi!,  though 
Ihey  are  not,  in  ^Y%ry  province,  prcmoiiBoed  with  the 
slender  sound  of  the  vowel. 
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main  accent  ii  at  the  end :  as^  Slatut/  jDrgan,  fornix, 
jQOXai^  &c«    See  above. 

11.  The  YOwelB,  and  diphthongs,  hayeas^bor^,  or  ele- 
vated, sound. 

Before  two  consonants;  as,  indfd,   %ddcl,   (S^dt,   oft/ 

^vi%  <&a'nt;%&d'nbe/  ©lan^/  il&nytti,  t)&1I{g* 

Except, 


fl.  The  following  words :    TitAtX,  Txt,    jBat§,  (a  fish, 

the  perch),  fflart,  JSorte,  JB6"rfe,  JBratfdt)e;  Dif jier,  fifbe, 
erjl,  %lb%  ©eberbe,  ®r6'b§,  «&dri,  .^crb,  ^erbc,  »^ujien,  ^bs, 
(in  the  compounds,  &ib^z\^t,  &Mvotib,  &c.)  itloflet,  StxiH, 
5Ra9b,  SR^nb,  nebft  JD'bji,  D'flen,  Cjlern,  Dferb,  g>apj}, 
^robjl,  r6"jien,  ©d^drtc,  ©c^ufler,  ©d^wdrte,  ©d^wcrt  @td> 
tc,  jittS,  tobt;  Sro  ji,  SEru  bfal,  SSogt,  tterben,  wiffle,  5drt* 

According  to  Adelung*,  these  also  are  to  be  added ;  ^dgb, 
9lejl,  Etudrj,  Qijimnii,  which  some,  especially  the  Lower 
Saxons,  pronounce  with  the  slender  sound. 

b.  Those,  which  have  undergone  a  syncope,  or  con- 
traction in  the  middle  *.  as,    iob%  \obt,  \obtt,  gelobt^  for 

lobejl,  lobct;  lobcte,  gelobet;  fpdrji,  offenbdrt,  get)6"r|l,  9es= 
\)i~xt,  fd)6"njieT,  ber  f(i^6"nfie,  for,  f^xirejl,  offenbaret/  gc^ 
^orcjt,  ^z^ixtt,  fd^inejier/  bcr  fd^incjie* 

c.  Those  which  are  supported  by  a  sign  of  length. 


Orthography,  p.  65,  232  and  233. 
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SECTION  V. 


ON  PROSODY. 


This  is  the  elementary  science  of  Tersifioataoo*  As 
verse  is  the  compass  of  a  certain  number  of  wordi,  msa^ 
sured  by  their  syllables,  the  nature  of  these  syllable?  is 
theprincipal  object  of  prosody.  They  constitute  metre, 
ky  Aevt  capacity  of  being  eitlier  long,  or  short.  A 
combination  of  such  syllables  makes- a  foot,  se^veral  feet 
|>roduce  a  verse.  But  to  use  these  constituent  parts  with 
correctness,  and  propriety,  it  is  necessary  to  iHiderstaiid 
their  lengdi  and  brevity,  and-  the  reasons,  by  which  they 
possess  those  qualtf  cations. 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  the  measiHreof 
^he  syllables,  ortheit  fwmtiiyy  was  accurately^  fixed. 
Every  sjjBiMe  had  acquired  its  invariable  character,  of 
being  taaag,  ot  short,  either  ftom  the  natureof  the  letters, 
wbichi  cgmposedf  it,  or  froqi  a^eo/t  aD4  unalterable 
usage.  The  dimension  of  it|  souxdr  was  ascertained^ 
and  established,  and,  accordinjg^  to  that  only,  the  poet,  or 
versifier,  was  at  liberty  tp  employ  it 

The  modern  tongues  of  fiuropehaye,  strictly  speak- 
ing, no  laws  of  quantity.  Their  metres  contain  a  limi- 
ted portion  of  syllables,  anraagiefi  togatbeCf  more  accord- 
ing  to  number,  than  by  any  precise  rules  of  length,  or 
shortness.  The  only  restraint  imposed  is,  not  to  violate 
the  ofictnt,  whidbi  cwlrolK,   and,  goveriM  tfne  pronuncia- 


tiotf**  The  fmei  eta— if.  be  permitted'  io^  tfasuige  Ae 
mJSiUwSm^  tf  the  JflogrMfet  but  confbniiingi  «e  lim 
MMHtMuv^ie' Ae^Ty  A8  ikr  af  tfafii  mecKaracid  pnt  df  ver* 
ftfcMioiiL  k  o6ficcriied»  make  iite  of  tbe  syllables,  tfew 
eerdiogriohis  will,  end  cenyenieiice.  Sacbis  the  nature 
of  modem  pixMody,  in  general,  and  of  tbe  German,  ill 
pcrticdba,  as  will  appear  from  the  subsequent  iBvestiga<« 
tiona. 

Thb  Attcmmr;  ^erefore,  is  the  standard,  by  which 
metrical » eempeaition  must  be  guided.  It  has  been  am- 
ply  discnsaed,  in  the  foregoing  section,  and  bere  some 
applicadott  wiU  be  made  of  those  disquisitions.  A  syU 
labte;^  diatha^  the  full  accent,  in  German,  cannot  be 
used  etfaerwisu  than  long.  For,  that  accent  ccmsisks'  in  an 
ascensien  of  the  Toice,  which,  while  it  is  in  the  act  of 
rising^  requires  a  greater  length  of  time  for  the  complete 
emnsion  of  tbe^soiind,  than  is  necessary  in  a  syllable 
that  is  not  eleraled  above  its  level.  In  words  of  two,  or 
three  syUables,  one  syllaUe  must  inevitably  be  lon^,  be- 
cause one  most  necessarily  bear  the  Ibll  accent.  Of 
those  syllables,  whidi  have  not  that  accent,  some  are  en- 
dowed with  the  demi-accent,  and  others  are  accentless. 


*  It  would  be  exceedingly  faulty  to  accentuate  any  word, 
in  a  manner  diffihcent  froniF  the  universal  custom ;  to  read, 
for  instance,  metaphor,  mdipAar;  philosophy,  jriUfos^- 
pher:  diametrieaBir,  ikmrnificMy;  again,  AgiAi;  below, 
b^Unoi  liberty,  I9h4if  ;  library,  MrAfyt-  ihinstrdby, 
mmsMUtf. 

W  2 
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Thie  latter  are  in  their  nature  short ;  those  that  are  Tialf 
accented,  or  that  have  ithedemi^accent^^  being  betweenr 
the  full  length,  and  shortness,  muistbet  regarded  as  ambi^ 
guous,  or  common,  half  inclining  to  lengthy  and  half  to 
brevity ;  and,  consequently,  as  fit  to  be  used  m  either 
capacity,  as  occasion  may  denie,nd  \  As  to  the  accenttess 
syllables,  or  those  that  are  properly  short,  it  might  per- 
haps be  recommended,  as  a  metrical  accuracpr,  to  all 
Dvho  write  verse,  never  to  employ  them  with  the  quality 
of  length :  but  even  the  best  poets  transgress  this  line  of 
correctness.  They  use  those  syllables  long,  without 
much  scruple,  when  the  necessity  of  the  verse  reqiiires 
it*.  But  this  limitation  must  be  observed,  that  by  trans- 
forming a  short  syllable  into  length,  the  full  accent  of  the 
wprd  must  not  be  destroyed  :  if  that  suffer,  the  fault  is 
unpardonable.  Monosyllables  cannot  have  the  full,  but 
xtLxjAi  have  the  demi-accent :  for  the  former, consists  in  a 
cpmparative  elevation  of  voice,  in  one  syllable,  over  the 
tone  of  another,  which  comparison  cannot  be  instituted, 
when  there  is  only  one  syllable  by  itself.  Nor  can  they> 
possibly  be  accentless ;  because  it  is  necessary  to  pro* 
npunce  them  distinctly,  and,  in  a  manner,  sonorously,  to 
render  them  intelligible  :  and  where  the  vowels  in  any 
syllable  are  thus  heard,  that  syllable  is  said  to  be  half- 


-  *  It  is  not  difficult  to  meet  with  examples.  The  prefix 
gC/  iu  the  preterite  participles,  is  apcentleas,  and  entirely 
short ;  but  you  will  see  it  with  a  long,  quantity  in  Voss's 
Translation  of  Homer's  Odyssee,  12th  Book,  v.  124,  an^: 

fleflrengt;  266,  gelangte* 
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accented,  :orto  have  the  demi-accent.      Now  the  demi^ 
accent  has,  in'  prosody,  a  quantity  between  long  and 
short, ,  or  in  other  terms,  is  common :    monosyllables,' 
therefore,  are  common,  that  is  to  say,  may  be  used  either 
as  long,  or  short.     Two  or  three  of  them  may  be  read 
together,  as  in  one  word,  and  the  stress  of  declamation 
may  assign- to  one  the  full  accent,  or  main  tone,   which 
then  becomes  long  in  quantity,   in  comparison  to  the 
others.     'This  is  the  oratorialj   or   declamatory  accent ^ 
which  is  at  the  will,  and  depends  entirely  upon  the  feel- 
ing, of  the  writer,  or  speaker*.   It  determines  the  tone  in 
syllables  of  ambiguous  quantity,   bestowing  length  of 
sound  idierever  it  falls  though  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  that  this  accent  should  be  exerted,  whenever  there 
is  occasion  to  make  a  common  syllable  long.     It  is  sel- 
dom practicable  to  ^x  the  full  accent,  in  words  of  four 
sylla,ble6,  or  more.      When  pronounced,    such  words 
sound,  as  if  they  were  divided  into  parts,  aqd  the  accent . 
established  aecordiilg  to  these  divisions.      In  fact,  it  ap-' 
pears,  as  if  there  were  no  full  accent :    and  the  absence 
of  this  leaves  the  syllables  in  a  state  of  ambiguity.     I 
am,  therefore,  inclined  to  say,  that  the  syllables  in  words; 
which  contain  four  or  more,  are  common,    that  is,  liable 
to  be  employed  with  the  quantity  of  length,  or  shortness, 
as  it  may  suit  the  purpose  of  the  poet. 

The  accent  according  to  what  has  been  stated,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  source  of  quantity ;  nor  can  it  be  con- 
ceded, as  some  would  assert,  that  the  latter  is  independ- 
ent of  the  former.  With  the  accent,  in  our  acceptation, 
is  not  to  be  confounded  that  distinctness,  or  acuteness  of 
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yjqke,  with  whicb^  book  flcbse  'napadae  dI  JeeUng^  or 
meaning^  the  8oun4  of  a  ByJlaUe  Hsy  happen  to  be 
fitted.  If  i^  thii  ez^wple :  (ScKCd^ec  <SM^  aQ^ttg  fttlb 
))eine  SSSefie/  the  i^yllablep.  ge  Wid  oil  duMiU  Jba  heard  with 
foinediin^  likQ  an.  emphasis^  this  10  not  to  be  .taken  for 
the  accent, . which>  a»  the ;  4th  .  Se^on  <  has  ^  abundantly 
ppovedy  rests  npoD  4  very  different  fotindatkiu 

The  following  rules  fpr  quantity,  in  German  prosody, 
are  the  result  of  the  preceding  obaerTations. 

I.  In  words  of  two  or  three  syllables,  that  syllable  is 

«■      .  ■•      •■'      ••<"       '    '       '•         •'j'>. 

long,  which  bears  the  full  ac6ent*  \ 

.  11.  In  words  of  four  sy^M^y-  Pi*  uiore^  the  full  accent 
9an  seldom  be  distinc),lj  j^^4y^  but;  there  generally  re- 
n^ains  a  sort  pf  eqiu^bcium  b^ween  the  syllables,  which 
si^ms  to  render  them  cQn|inoii»  An  4wek<  <lbey  may  be 
^ftejd  regarded,  and^mplpyed  at  the^  wiU  -of  tto^lpoet. 
Certain  compoundrwordsiletain,  in.a  greal  degre.0,  the 
stress  of  topQ,  which  oi)e  or  the  otji^  of  tl^  toBipQirient 
parts  had  before  the  composition:  foid  they  lire  to  be 
looked  upon  as  exceptions  Jroioi  this  rule  of  common 
quantity.  For  example^  TOl^ti^^Xf  composed  of  all  and 
g^ttgCt/  has  a  prevailing  accent  ^pon  the  second,  which 
could  not  possibly  be  equalised  with  the  .quantity  of  the 
preceding,  or  subsequent  syllables.  . 

'lit.   MonosyOables  are  comnion.    Tliey  are  all  parti- 


*  Conoermng  the  accent,  the  4th  sectioit  of  this  chap- 
ter must  be  referred  to.    Here,  p.  84,  87,  90. 


«idtiri5r4wbk  4o  h^  aiiteted  by  Ike  oratorial,  or  arbitrary 
•cctaU 

<V.  Syll^lrla5  that  are  haU^accented,  or,  which  is  the 
ttme,  have  ihe.  derai-accent,*  are  common. 

V.  Accentlesa  syllables,  that  is  to  say,  those,  which 
never  admit  an  accent,t  ought  always  to  preserve  a 
short  quantity.  But  «o  far  does  the  established  free-' 
dom  of  tl)e  jppeto  extend,  that  even  those  syllables  are 
not  uoi^eq^ently  used  as  long. 

The  GeripaD  language  is.  capable  of  producing  all 
the  metrical  feel,  ^nci  consequently  all  the  species  of  ver- 
^ification,  which  were  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  suitejJ 
to  hexameter,  and  pentamet^r^l  and  avails  itself  of  a 
vane^  of  measures,  in  lyrical  compositions.§  I  speak 
here  of  verse,  without  rhyme;  though  this  auxiliai;y  of 
qaod^ra  ipoesy  is  likewise  current,  and  as  much  in  prac- 
tice, as  in  any  ether  tongue  of  Europe. 


*  See  Sect.  IV,  p.  92. 
,   t  See  Sect.  IV,  p.  94. 

.  I  The  English  language  revolts  at  these  metres.  In 
German,  some  of  the  most  excellent  poems  have  been 
composed  in  them.  Klopstock's  Messiah,  Stolberg>  and 
Voss's  translations  of  Homer,  are  written  in  hexameter. 
Herder  and  others  have  successfully  made  use  of  the 
pentameter. 

I  See,  for  instance,  the  odes  of  Klopstock. 
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A  word  of  two  syllables  must^  in  German/ according 
to  the  accent,  furnish  either  a  trochee '^'^  or  an  iambick". 
If  the  accent  be  on  the  first,  it  will  be  a  trochee ;  if  on 
the  second,  an  iambick.    But  as  one  of  the  syllables 
must,  of  necessity,  have  a  paramount  accent,  they  can- 
not both  have  the  same  quantity.    A  dissyllabick  word 
can,   therefore,   not  naturally  form  either  a  sponde  ",* 
or  a  pyrrhich "".     However,  by  the  assistance  of  mono- 
syllables,   these  feet  may  be  easily  accomplished.     A 
word  of  three  syllables  may  make  either  a  dactyl     > 
which  is  most  common;   or  an  anapaest      ,  or  an  am- 
phibrachys      ;  but  from  the  constitution  of  the  Ger- 
man accent,  it  will  not  so  readily  yield  a  creticus,  or  am- 
phimacer     ;  though,  if  the  last  syllable  happen  to  be  half- 
accentuated,  it  would  be  practicable.    It  would  be  difficult 
to  shape  it  to  a  bacchius     ,  or  anantibacchius    ;  and  im- 
possible to  turn  it  into  a  molossus     ,  or  a  tribrachys  *'**'. 
When  those  feet  are  wanted,  they  must  be  made  by  a 
combination  of  different  words     Thus  the  feet  of  four 
syllables  are  likewise  to  be  produced ;  for  of  words,  which 
have  that  extent  themselves,  there  is  not  a  great  num- 
ber.   Among  the  tetrasyllabick  feet,  the  choriambick 
is  most  familiar  to  the  German  language;  and  it  is  also 
the  most  pleasing.     It  is,  frequently,  effected  by  a  con- 


*  The  illustrious  Klopstock  has  celebrated  this  pecu* 
liarity  of  the  German  language,  in  his  Ode  to  Sponda,  a 
nymph,  whose  absence,  or  concealment,  the  poet  laments. 
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carrence  of  dissyllabick  #ords>  afid  occasionally, .  by 
words  of  four,  or  Ave  syllables.  The  dijambus  ,  di- 
trochaeus  ,  antispast  ,  may  also  be  had,  by  an' as- 
sociation of  syllables,  which  the  language,  without  much 
difficulty,  is  able  to  furnish. 

'  In  this  manner,  the  substance  of  the  German  Prosody 
has  been  stated:  but  I  deem  it  necessary,  before  I  quit 
this  topick,  to  take  notice  of  a  theory,  more  artificial  tha/n 
ours,  which  has  been  set  up  by  an  ingenious  author.*  As 
the  principles  of  his  system  are  entirely  different  from 
those,  which  we  have  adopted,  our  doctrine  would  lose 
tnuch  of  its  validity,  unless  we  were  able  to  show,  that 
any  other,  at  variance  with  it,  could  not,  upon  examina- 
tion, maintain  its  ground.  The  writer,  to  whom  I  al- 
lude, gives  the  result  of  his  notions,  in  nearly  the  fol- 
lowing words  :t  "The  length  and  shortness  of  syllables, 
in  the  Germasi  language,  is  not  determined  by  the  numr- 
ber  and  qualitjr  of  the  letters,  or  individual  sounds,  of 
which  they  consist;  but  by  their,  prosodical  value,  as 
parts  of  speech,  of  more  or  less  significancy ;  conse- 
quently, the  rules  of  prosody,  in  that  language,  can  on- 
ly be  drawn  from  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  part/i 
of  speech,'  and  their  respective  subordinacy,  according 
to  the  weight,  and  importance,  of  their  signification.'* 


*  Mr.  Moriz.     The  title  of  the  work,  in  which  it  is 

developed,  is;  SScrfud^  ciner  2)eutf(l^en  |)rpss 

fob{e,     t)On  Staxl  SRorti,  Berlin,  1786,  that  is, 
j4n  Attempt  at  a  German  Prosody ,  by  CharUo  Moriz. 
t  P.  246. 
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Tbt  fotmdfttkm  jon  wjikb  Ihat  edifi<^  is  reared^  19  a 
gradatioo  of  the  parti  of  speech,  aceording:  to  their  icjuae 
and  meaning,  with  which  their  prosodical  quantity  is  said 
to  correspond. .  T^ida  doctrine,  if  admitted,  can  onlj  be 
applicable  to  monosyllabick  words;  for  in  those,  which 
<*ontaiii<more  sylkbles,  accent  uid  quantity  are.estab- 
iiitfied  00  another  basis.  So  it  seems  to  be  understood  by 
our  author :  and  he,  therefore,  appears  to  narrow  his 
sphere,  by  eonfining'  the  operation  of  his  princi^^e,  in  the 
^ssage  adduced,  only  to  one  eiass  ef  words,  it  is  truej 
that  he  had  previously  spoken  of  words,  containing  more 
syllables  than  one,  and  assigned  the  long  quantity^  or 
the  prosodical  accent,  to  what  he  styles  the  sig^nilicant 
syllables;  but  his  hypothesis,^  relative  to  the  parls  of 
speech,  can  only  embrace  monosyllables.  From  being 
ihos  contracted,  it  muk,  at  first  view,  appear  inadequate, 
and  imperfect.  But  we  will  enter  inta a  more  accurate 
inquiry,  <;onceming  itn  merits.  The  parts  of  speech 
are  thus  arrasfed-^  Suhttantive,  AtffeeUve,  ygrb, 
hderjeetum,  Adveth,  Aux&kny.  wrfi,  Cm^rnneiiam,  Fro- 
mkM,  Pi:ep6diien^^  ArHclt,  According  to  the  iffder, 
^in  which  the^r  are  here  drawn  up,  they  ate  to  foe 
•ceiisidi^r^^  ioi  ^i^sody,  as  of  the  1st,  Sad:  Ssd,  41b,  6tk, 
etiv*  ¥tb/^;  9th,  lOtb  nmk;  jHe  folUiw^  always 
yiwJMKygj  J"  potency,  to  the  preceding.  The  substantive, 
th^fore,  invariably  surpasses^  m  quantity,  any  other 


/, 


■     I        >    M  «  II  ■■II  I        ^1        t  t 


f      ,    .        k 


*  Mmhi,  PyosMgr,  1^^  IMw    Read  silso  from  p.  IM  to 
1 48 ;  and  213,  with  the  following  pages. 
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pajTt  ^speech :  it  islDiig»  whfle  the  adyective,  verb/  and 
the  rest)  compared  to  it,  are  short.  The  same  pre-emi- 
nence the  a4JectiYe  maintains  over  those  behind  it ;  the 
interjection  likewise,  and  so  forth,  every  one  rising,  in 
importance,  over  that  which  it  precedes,  and  yielding  to 
that  which  it  follows;  till  at  last,  the  article  conclude^ 
the  train^  and  like  the  5th  class  of  citizens,  or  the  ca- 
jdte  cetui,  at  Rome^.only  exists,  to  show,  by  its  infe- 
riority, the  superior  qualification  of  its  neighbours  * 

The  whole  of  this  system  is  founded  upon  an  arbitrary 
assumption,  and  the  imagination  of  the  author ;  it  has 
otherwise  no  claim  to  approjiatioa  The  declamatory 
accent  may  perhaps  be  alleged  in  its  support :  and  it  may 
be  argued  that,  as  the  prosodick  quantity  of  monosylb- 
bles  is  at  the  will  of  the  ppet,  he  may  be  influenced,  by 
the  sense  and  import  of  the  wordf^  IQ  assigning  their  ac- 
cent ;  and  thus  be  induced  to  de|ermine  their  length,  or 
brevity.  The  words  themselves,  i|^  may  be  added,  will, 
in  some  degree,  be  calculated,  accpr^in^  to  the  idea 
annexed  to  them,  to  attract  the  oratprial,  or  d^amatory 
accent,  and  by  its  operation,  acquire,  la  a  certain  orde^ 
thek  fesp^tive  quantity.  But  it  is  i6  be  observed,  as 
has  been  before  intimated,  that  there  is  not  always  a  ne- 
<iessity  for  employing  that  accent.  The  verse  may  pro- 
eded)  even  and  unretardedy  without  such  an  impulse; 
a&d  the  poet  may  find  it  suitable  to  manage  the  energies 
of  his  strains,  without  any.  regard^  or  even  ito  direct  op- 


..w       ..^      ^,     I  '  '  ■        '.         ■■ 


*  See  Aforiz,  p.  196,  i^t. 
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position^  to  a  similar  theory.    Indeed^  if  it  be  not  ki* 
tended  to  annihilate  the  principles,  upon  which  German 
versification,  from  its  first  origin,  has  been  conducted, 
and  to  subvert  that  usage,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by 
the  consent  of  anterior  times,  we  must  withhold  our  con-' 
currence  from  what  \s  proposed.    Were  we  to  compare 
the  rules,  which  are  contained  in  the  system  alluded  to, 
with  the  poetry  that  exists,  we  should,  most  frequently, 
find  them  inapplicable.     It  is,  without  doubt,  feasible, 
in  some  species  of  verse,  to  replace  one  foot,  or  one 
quantity,  by  another :  and  to  this  expedient  our  author 
is  not  rarely  compelled  to  resort,  in  order  to  vindicate 
his  opinions.     But  if  it  were  possible,  in  every  such  in-* 
stance,  to  consult  the  poet  himself,  respecting  what  he 
intended,  I  apprehend,  it  would  appear,  that  these  mo- 
difications,  and  changes  were  often  unjustifiable,   and 
groundless.     The  most  unerring  test  would  be  to  examine 
those  rules  by  such  metres,  as  would  allow  no  variation 
of  quantity;  for  which  purpose  none  seem  to  be  so  well 
qualified  as  some,  used  by  the  ancients,  particularly  the 
hexameter,  and  pentameter.     In  these,  the  feet  are  ac- 
curately determined,   and  the  quantity  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. 

But  I  think,  it  b  practicable  to  derive  convincing  evi- 
dence, against  our  author,  from  his  own  pagies.  '  In  the 
218th,  a  quotation  from  Klopstock  is  introduced,  in 
which  the  words,  ^^t  {l||n/  are  used  as  a  spondee".  This 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  rules  of  our  prosody :  but 
how  can  it  be  reconciled  to  the  principles  of  the  other 
system  ?    ,^ebt/  b  a  verb ;  WjXi,  a  pronoun,  which  is  much 
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inferior^  in  dignity,  to  the  verb,  and  when  next  %^  itj 
Should  be  used,  according  to  that  theory,  as  a  short  syK* 
lable>  consequently,  l^ebt  il^n  i^uld  make  a  trochee'"^ 
But  the  poet  knew  of  no  such  system,  nor  felt  himself 
under  any  restriction* 

P.  226.    In  this  line  of  Ramler, 
iitbz,  bie  bu  ®itttt  oft  urn  ©deafer  taufd^ejl/   ' 

which  is  trochaical'",  our  author  sets  down  the  second 
foot,  b{e  bU/  for  a  pyrrich"",  because,  says  he,  the 
words,  of  which  it  consists,  are  both  pronouns,  and  hap' 
pen,  both  to  stand  in  the  fall  of  the  verse  (of  which  we 
shall  speak  presently) ;  for  which  reasons,  they  must  both 
be  of  the  same  quantity,  and  short.  This  is  certainly  a 
summary  mode  of  proceeding;  but  would  the  poet  agree 
to  it,  or  has  he  no  right  to  state,  that,  on  a  different  prin.< 
ciple,  he  had  considered  that  foot  as  a  trochee? 

*  * 

P.  154«  SSenn  er  einfi  fommen  tpirb*    Great  pains  are 

taken  to  illustrate  the  respective  power  of  the.  parts  of 
speech,  in  this  example.  But  it  is :  contending  with  a 
phantom.  Supposing  that  line  to  be  a  verse,  the  three 
monosyllables  might  either  be  employed  as  a  dactyl, 

28enn  cr  cinft""**,  fommen  wlrb""" ;  or  if  the  iambick  mea- 
sure were  required,  they  would  also  conform  to  this^tEBenit 
et ";  emjl  f  om "",  men  wirb""*  This  is  consonant  with  the 
existing  prosody :  for  monosyllables  are  common  in  quan« 
tity,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  following  instances.  .  P< 
183.  2)u  unb  id^*  Reading  these  three  words  together^ 
they  sound  like  a  dactyl"",  the  conjunction  utlb;  after  the 
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personal  proiioUi»  bit/  }>emg  uied  short.    The  same  con- 
jtinctiooy  before  Another  personal  pronoun,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being*.  Ipngy  if  we  read  the  following  words 
aalrocheesp  uvb  tt  \px(id)  i\xmixr'','W    But  the  words, 
ttnb  er  SV^^^f  might  also  stand  for  an  anapasst"*",  and 
the  conjunction  be  again  short.    Would  any  poet  be 
blamed  for  employing  them,  in  either  of  these  measures  ? 
P.  178.     S3iji  bu  eS  nidit,    This  may  be  a  choriambick 
,  or  a  double  iambick*^"".    Will  any  impartial  and 
Competent  judge  deny  it  %    But  if  it  be  admitted,  what 
becomes  of  the  new  system?  £u  biji^  is,  by  means  of  the 
deoUmatory  accent,   generally  pronounced  as  an  iam- 
bick'^»    But  in  the  example  p.  176  :  £u  biji.meine  3u^ 
Mrftd^t  unb  @tarfe/  that  accent  being  changed,  those 
words  ave^  even  by  our  author's  confession,  transformed 
into  a  trochee'*'.    The  q^uantity  of  monosyllables  not  only 
accommodates  itself  to  the  declamatory  accent,  but  to  the 
will  of  thf  poet,  in  general.    P.  191,  it  is  maintained, 
that,  in  a  passage  from  Uz,  the  words  SUeg'  iij,  and^aQt 
^f,  canndt  be  iambic,  because  the  pronoun  i^  cannot 
ht  long,  by  the  side  of  flieg'/  whi<^h  is  a  verb,  nor  the 
pr«>position  auf/  with  fdQt/  which  is  likewise  A  verb.    But 
fbr  thi!l  assertion  we  hate  no  ground^  excepting .  the  pre- 
siltned  Talidky  of  the  theory,  now  under  examination. 
*   P.  22S.  Du  beffen  XuBeti  floffen*    Though  this  verse  is 
iMttbkk'''^''"''^  the  first  foot  is  declated  to  be  a  spondee, 
Oil  MB**t  fttfy  one  pronoun,  it  is  sakl,  ought  not  to  be 
sHoH  tfgfltat  wotker  pi^onCmn.    Thuil  p.  299,  S>U  tOiUfZ 
bU^  gAtfl^;  11^  wbiofa^  SXe  XtiA  is  considered  as  ik  spondee, 
tdiUk^mn  wtajKOL    But  whetfe  do  we  meet  with  these 
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laws?  I  believe  only  in  the  treatbe^  ef  \Akk  ve  have 
been  ipeaking. 

I  have  now  to  advert  to  what  our  author  termt  the  ri$e 
andfM  of  syllablet.  When  a  syllable  is  made  shorty  in 
a  verse,  by  the  influence  of  one  longer,  which  precedes, 
that  syllable  is  sud  to  fall :  when  longv  in  consequence 
of  a  shorter  one  being  before  it,  it  is  said  to  rise*.  A 
syllable,  winch  is  not  of  itsdf  long,  may  be  prevented 
from  falling  into  absohite  brevity,  by  one  following,  which 
is  shorter:  it  is,  as  it  were,  supported  by  the  latter.  In 
the  prosody  of  all  languages,  there  are  different  degrees 
of  length  and  shortnesst:  so  that  one  syllable,  which 
b  short,  may  a[^ar  long,  by  standing  next  to  uiother, 
which  is  shorter;  and  that,  which  is  long,  may  seem  to 
be  short,  when  compared  to  one,  which  is  still  longer. 
Of  this  relative  quantity  of  syllables,  iK^kh  are  brought 
into  contact,  German  prosody  avails  itself  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  metre,  with  an  extensive  latitude :  and  this  is 
easy  to  be  conceived,  when. we  i«coliect  the  nuture  of 
quantity,  in.  that  language.  So  far^wfaat  is  said  eotti» 
eeming  the  rimg  and  falling  -of  the  ayUaUes,  may  be 
illlowed  to  be  right;  but  When  it  is  eoaiiected  with  the 
JiTOttrite  notion,^  of  syllables  signSicasit  imdJaliisigoifl^ 


(,  from  p.  tli  to  tl6,  linilpw  tl1l,SSil^t». 

t  Tiriv  ha;»  been  long  ago  <AserVed  by  HUmfiikm  tUr 

iiearaasMHHS,  who  in  Us  ireotiie  ^  ir»fftfr<ev4N|*^^ 

(Vol.  V.  p.  87,  ed.  Rmske)  says,  that  one  flbdK  l^fOMe 

may  exceed  another  short  syllable,  in  shortness. 
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eaDt>  and  with  the  peculiar  arrangement^  which  our  au-' 
thor  makes  of  the  parts  of  speech,  our  ascent  to  the  truth 
of  his  proposition' must  remain  limited.  ^ 

That  amelioration^  and  a  proper  degree  of  refinement^ 
may  be  introduced  into  versification,  as  well  as  into  any 
other  species  of  human  art,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny :  but 
a.tot^l  changie  of  what  exists,  an  overthrow  of  what  has 
been  long  and  firmly  established,  in  short,  ah  entire  in- 
novation of  principle,  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  improve-* 
ment.  It  is  to  this  that  we  object:  it  is  on  this  ground 
chiefly,^  that  we  have  opposed  Mr.  M.'s  system.  We 
would  willingly  agree  with  him  in  any  suggestion,  that, 
without  sapping  the  foundatibn,  on  which  German  pro-, 
sody  has  always  stood,  would  contribute  to  the  beaUty, 
and  perfection,  of  measure  and  harmony ;  but  we  ought 
to  :go  no  farther.  For  example;  his  observation,  p.  208$ 
that  it  adds  to  the  sweetness  and  fiuency  of  verse,  when  a 
final  syllable,  which  is  used  short,  and  ends  in  a  conso- 
nant is  followed  by  one  beginning  with  a  vowel,  is  unex- 
ceptionable*  Thus  .^immel  iiuf  StbeU/  runs  along  more 
smoothly,  than  SBed^fel  bei^  @tdt)i(f faB^  though,  in  both, 
the  syllable  el  is  equally  short. :  This  is  more  strongly 
perceptible,  when  a  final  syllable,  with  the  demi-accent, 
is  to  be  used  short,  and  is  followed  by  a  consonant*    The 

words,  greil^eit  bet  @eele ;  Slettung  beS  SebenS/  being  read 

like  dactyls  and  trochees""","";  """,*",  with  the  ambiguous 
syllables,  ,l(^eit  jetnd  ung/  short,  and  consonants  following 
aft^C  them,  fall  more  heavily  upon  the  ear^  and  disen- 
gskgethemselves  with  more  difficulty^  than  these  :  Sleici^ 

t^itm  unt>  Sl^re/  SYeunbf(l|)aft  im  Sobe ;  in  which  the  syl- 
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lables  t^um  unb  fd^aft/  though  of  the  same  nature  with  l^zxt 
and  ttng/  pass  off  easily^  and  without  impedimenty  because 
they  light  upon  vowels.  Suchniceties,  and  elegancies, 
may,  with  great  justice,  be  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  those  who  write  yerse>  though  they  are  not  to  be  en- 
forced by  law  and  rule.  .    . 

It  remains  now,  that  I  should  add  a  specimen  of  poe- 
try, to  which  the  foregoing  remarks  may  be  applied :  for 
which  purpose  I  have  chosen  an  Ode  of  Klopstock*,  in 
rhymeless  metre.  It  consists  of  iambicks,  alternately  of 
4  and  3  feet. 

J ,  J ,  J 


.^einrid^    bet    SSogler« 

©et  geinb  i ji  ba !  Die  @d(|la(^t  bcginnt ! 
SSSol^lauf  ium  @teg'  I^erbe9  ^ 
6$  ful^ret  mi  bet  befie  SRann 
3m  ganjen  SSaterlanb ) 

^eut  fu^let  et  bie  jtranll^eit  nic^t, 
2)o¥t  tragen  fie  tl^n  1^x\ 
^eil;  |)elmi<i&!  ^eil  Wr,  fielb  unb  SKann, 
3m  elfetnen(i)  ©efilb! 


*  Klopstock's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  76.    Leipzig  edition, 
1798,  8vo. 

(1)  en  is  an  accentless  syllable,  one  that  is  naturally 
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edm  IbnOili  «I&^t  m  €^t»egier, 
ed^on  iji  tim  1^  ber  eum  ^te 

©treu  (2)  furc^tbar  @tird!^eti  t«n  Wc^  l^er, 
©d^wcrf  (8)  in  lre*\«^er^ 


nhori ;  yet  it  is  here  used  long/ by  that  licence,  to  which, 
aa  has  been  mentioned,  the  poets  have  recourse,  without 
scruple. 

(2)  iS/ret^  a  verb»  riiort  before Jurcktpar^  an  adverb  ; 
which  i?  a  violation  of  Moriz's  theory:  for  the  verb 
ranks  above  the  adverb,  and,  therefore,  should  be  long, 
when  standing  with  the  latter.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Are 
we  to  read  the  first  foot  as  a  sponde",  instead  of  an  iam- 
bick"'?  This,  I  think,  would  be  recommended  by  Mr. 
M.    But  did  the  poet  intend  it  so  ? 

(3)  Schwert  tii*",  a  deviation  from  that  system,  still 
more  alarming !  The  substantive,  the  prince  of  the  parts 
of  speech,  short  before  the  preposition^  one  of  the  lower 
plebeians !  Impossible !  Yet  so  it  seisms.  B<dtter  destroy 
the  metre,  and  read  Schwert  in  ifr«~%  as  a  dactyl,  or 
tX  least'",. as  ja  trochee.  But  has  the  poet  acknowledged 
your  lawi,  and  authorized  ydu  to  do  so? 

(4)  «,  a  most  accentless  syllable,  is  employed  here 
with  a  long  quantity. 
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SBitttonmiQi  SUb  f&tS  SSirtcifinib ! 
SBenn  unfer  ftnfoA  ^aoipt 
@(l^on  tSbxt  bebetf t/  bann  ^fm  toit 
9Rit  9tul^m  f&rt  Botedonb  f 

SBB«mt<5)  ttor  mtf  teiib  ein  «fneS  S^b 
Unb  («)  wtt  kmt  Sobfe  1e|^n 
SBeit  (7X  urn  uM  |i(f/  bann  ffegm  n^it  ] 

9Rtt  gtul^m  fuv»  JBaterlanb)    . 

^ann  treten  »>it  tniij^ol^em  ^ritt 
2Cuf  Sefc^namen  (8)  bftl^et  1 

£)a$  ge^t  burc^  3Rat{  unb  JBein  1 

UnS  preifi/  mit  frol()em  Ungefi&m, 
£et  SBvaut'gam  unb  bie  SBraut ; 
@¥  {tel^t  bie  l^o^en  S^^^^n  ^^^^z 
Unb  briidft  i^r  fanft  bie  ^anb. 


(5)  Wenn  vor^,  a  conjunction  short  before  a  prepo- 
sitioD,  which  is  against  M .'s  system.  Query,  ought  it  to 
be  read""?  Ask  the  poet. 

(6)  Undwir'",  a  conjunction  short  before  a  pronoun, 
a  similar  irregularity  with  the  preceding  one. 

(7)  WeU  Mm"',  an  adverb  short  before  a  preposition ! 
A  difficulty  even  greater,  than  the  two  former  ones. 

(8)  en,  an  accentless  syllable,  long :  that,  which  pre- 
cedes it,  nam,  has  the  demi-accent,  and  is  here  used  short. 
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Unb  fpricfet  ya  i^r :  2)a  f ommcn  fte, 

@ie  fhitten  in  ber  l^eifien  ©d^lad^t 
JCud^  f&r  unS  beibe  miu 

Une  preifi/  ber  ^eubentl^dnen  t)oU/ 
JMe  SRutter,  unb  tl^t\Rfnb!  • 
@ie  brfidFt  ben  Anaben  an  i^r  <£)eri/ 
Unb  fiebt  bem  itaifet  nacl^« 

Un§  folgt  ein  Slu\)m,  ber  en)ig  bleibt, 
9Benn  n)tr  gefiotben  finb^ 
@efio¥ben  f&t  baS  SSotetlanb 
^n  e^renDoUen  Sob ! 
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CHAPTER   If. 

ON  THE  NOUN. 

CooUining : 

1.  The  Article. 

2.  The  Gender. 

3.  The  Declennon  of  Subatanthes. 

4.  The  Declenmn  of  Adjectives. 

5.  The  Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

6.  The  Numerals  y 


SECTION  I. 

THE   ARTICLE. 

There  are  two  articles  in  the  German  language,  as 
in  the  English,  the  definite^  which  answers  to  the  l^nglish 
the,  (the  man)  ;  and  the  indefinite,  answering  to  a  or  an, 
(a  house,  an  oak). 

The  English  articles  are  not  declined ;  but  the  Ger- 
man are  varied,  in  their  terminations,  by  four  cases,  the 
nominative,  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative. 

The  definite  article  has  two  numbers,  the  singular  and 
the  plural.  The  indefinite  can,  from  its  nature,  only 
have  the  singular  number. 
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In  the  singular^  both  the  articles  have  dbtmct  endings^ 
for  the  three  genders  of  grammar^  the  masculine,  the 
feminine^  and  the  neuter.  In  the  plural  of  the  definite, 
one  termination  serves  for  all. 

OEFINITIVB   ARTICLE. 

Smgular* 

Masc.     Fern.     Kent. 

Nominative.  ;DeT/   ^Die,  2)ae,    the  (man). 
Genitive.       ©e«,  ©er,  2)e8,    of  the. 

Dative.         ^m,  S)er,  T>tm,  to  the. 

Accusative.    SDen^  ^\t,  S)ae,    the. 

FivraL 


Nom.  'SAi,  the. 

Gen.  2)eV/  ofthe. 

Dat.  Detl/  to  the. 

Ace.  2>{e/   the. 


far  all  Genders. 


IlfDBPTNITE  ARTpBUl. 

Masc.         jFem.  Heat. 

Nom.  iixn,     Sine,  (Silt/     a  (man). 

Gen.  gined/  (Siner,  (SineS^  of  a. 

Dat.  (Sinem,  Siner,  Sinem,  to  a. 

Ace.  (Sxmn,  Sine,  6tn« 

No  plural. 
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SECTION  11. 


THB  OBNDBR. 


The  Mouns  SabfUntive  iur<p  dUtioguiihcMl  by  three 
H^endevs^  the  mwicjiliiie>  the  femioiiie,  and  the  oeiiter: 
each  of  vhichf  as.  ha^  bctea  stated,  in  the  feregoiDg  sec* 
tioOf  has^  in  the  singular  number,  its  appropriate  article4 
We  can,  tberefore»not  join  a  substantive  with  an  article ; 
nor,  as  aflerwacds  will  appear,  with  an  adjective,  or  a  pro* 
noun,  unless  we  are  certain  of  its  gender.  It  serves  bed- 
sides, m  will  be  seen,  aa  a  eriterion  for  the  declension. 
Fo9  tbe«»  reasons,  it  seeais  to  be  proper,  previously  to 
discuss  that  subject,  before  we  speak  of  the  tnhsfantivei» 
the  adjectives,  and  pronowM. 

li  is  an  unfortunate  circumslexice,  that  this  part  of 
GraoHoar,  which  is  so  important  and  necessary,  for  cor- 
rectness of  speech,  shonld  be  so  little  eneompassed  by 
general  laws,  as  it  actualfy  is,  in  the  German  language. 
The  rules  are  very  few,  while  the  exceptions,  and  imgu* 
larities,  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Of  meet  words  the 
gender  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  individual  experienee, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  recommended  to  the  foreigner, 
that,  whenever  he  learns  any  new  substantive,  he  should 
be  anxious,  at  the  same  time,  accurately  to  impreasupon 
his  mind  the  proper  article,  belonging  to  it. 
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A.  Of  the  Masculine  Gender^  are : 

1 .  All  male  names  and  appellations :  as,  bet  fSRann, 
the  man ;  ber  SSatcr,  the  father ;  bet  JtSnig,  the  king, 
&c.  Except  diminutives,  which  are  neuters ;  and  some 
compound  words,  in  which  the  last  component  is  of  a 
different  gender* ;  as.  Me  SRantlSpcrfon,  and  ba$  fWannS:? 
bilb/  both  denoting  a  man;  from  bte  ^erfon^  the  person, 
feminine,  and  baS  SBilb,  the  figure,  neuter. 

2.  The  name  of  God ;  the  names  of  angels,  and  de- 
mons,—as>  bcr  ©ngel/  the  angel,  bet  Scufcl,  the  devil ; 
of  winds,— as,  bcr  Korbwinb/  the  north  wind,  ber  ©fibs: 
Winb/  the  south  wind ;  of  seasons,^as,  ber  Stfil^Hng,  the 
spring,  ber  ©ommer/  the  summer ;  of  months,  and  days, 
—as,  ber  Sanuar,  January,  ber  gebruar,  February,  bcr 
SRontag,  Monday,  ber  ©lenjlaj,  Tuesday.  3)a6  3a]^r, 
the  year,  is  neuter,  whence  ba0  S^UJ^ja^r,  a  synonymous 
term  for » spring,  is  also  neuter ;  and  bie  ^a^rSjeit,  the 
season,  feminine. 

3.  The  names  of  stones :  as,  ber  £ied>  the  flint ;  ber 

Clamant/  or  S)emant/  the  diamond ;  ber  @maragb/  the 

emerald ;  bcr  Snpy,  the  onyx ;  ber  @aj>^ir,  the  sapphire ; 

ber  9iubin,  the  ruby.  • 

4    Ail  words  ending  in  ing  and   ling:    except   ba§ 


See  additional  remarks  on  the  gender. 
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l^iXiQ,  the  thing;  boS  9Ref|tng/  brass  (bj  some,  however, 

called  ber  aRefftng). 

5.  Most  substantives  ending  in  er.  Except,  among 
others,  the  following  :  ^6  ^if^Zt,  the  knife;  ba§9tu^ 
ber^  the  oar ;  bie  %oUzx,  the  rack ;  an  engine  of  torture ; 
bie  .^alftet/  the  halter,  a  cord,  or  strap,  to  tie  up  horses ; 
bie  ^cbcr,  the  pen ;  bie  StAttt,  the  wine-press ;  bie  Mlam^ 
met/  a  hook  for  holding  things  together,  cramps  bte 
SHoppttf  the  rattle,  an  instrument ;  bie  Settet/  the  ladder ; 
bie  @(^teuber;  a  sling  to  throw  with ;  bte  3itt)et,  the  guitar. 

6.  Many  words  ending  in  en.  Exceptions  numerous. 
a.  The  following :  S)a§  2Ctmof€n^  alms ;  bad  SSedfen,  the 
bason ;   bad  (Sifen,  the  iron ;  t>a%  SCi^tn,  the  cushion ; 

bad  Sel^en,  the  fief;  bad  SSSapen^  or  SBappen^  the  coat  of 

arms ;  bad  2z\6)ZXi,  the  sign.  b.  The  infinitive  moods, 
when  turned  into  substantives*  They  are  of  the  neuter 
gender:  as,  bod  ©el^ett/  the  going,  or  walking;  ta^ 
Sttittn,  the  riding ;  bad  d^zn,  the  eating,  or  the  meal ; 
t)a^  Srinleit/  the  drinking,  or  drink.  To  which  may 
be  added,  bad  Srbbeben,  the  earthquake;  bad  @ebre(^en/ 
the  failing;  bad  8eiben,  the  suffering ;  bad  SSergnugen,  the 

pleasure;  bad  SSerm^getl/  the  power  of  doing  a  thing, 
also  estate,  or  fortune ;  bad  SSerbalten^  the  demeanour, 
conduct ;  bad  SSorbabett/  the  purpose,  intention  ;  bad  SSe^ 
fen,  the  being.  For  these  are,  properly  speaking,  the  in- 
finitives of  certain  verbs,  c.  The  diminutives  in  en,  are 
neuters. 
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7.  Some  wordi  beginning  with  the  prefix ^f,  and  being 

derivatives  t  as,  bet  ®cbanfe,  bet  (Sefdl^rte,  bet  ©e^ulfe, 
bcr  ©cbrauct),  bcr  ®t\)oXt,  bcr  ®cl()orfam,  ber  ®cla^,  bcr 
©cnoffc/  ber  ®cnu^,  bcr  ®eruc^;  bcr  ©cfd^macf,  bcr  ®c^ 
ffanf,  bcr  ©cfcUe,  bcr  ®cwinn,  ber  ©ewinnfl;  ber  ®c^ 
fpann,  ber  ®cft)lele,  bcr  ©ebtaud^,  bcr  ®cfan9,  ^^^  ®f^ 
matter* 

B.     Of  the  Feminine  Gender ,  are 

1.  All  female  names  and  appellation:  as,  bic  %xau, 
the  women;  bie  SRutter,  the  mother;  bic  Surfltnn,  the 
princess.  Except  a.  The  diminutives,  which  are  neu- 
ters, b.  2)a3  SBcib,  the  woman,  or  wife;  bag  ^m\(!), 
a  lowy  common  woman.  And  these  compounds :  bag 
S3etb6b{Ib,  the  female;  ba§  ^raucniimmcr/  a  female,  a 
lady ;  bad  SScibfiucf/  an  expression  of  contempt,  for  a 
woman. 

2.  The  names  of  trees,  fruits,  and  flowers,  when 
ending  in  e:  as  bie  @tc^/  the  oak;   bie  ^tc^tc,  the  pine; 

bie  93uc|)c,  the  beech ;  bie  Zanm,  the  fir ;  bie  S3irne, 

the  pear;  blc  ^PaumC;  the  plum;  We  Slofc,  the  rose; 

bie  9lelf e,  the  pink. 

3.  The  names  of  rivers  :  as,  bie  (Slbc,  the  Elbe ;  bie 
SSefer,  the  Weser ;  bie  SonaU/  the  Danube ;  bie  S^emfC/ 
the  Tbames ;  bie  Sibcr,  the  Tiber.  Except  the  follow- 
ing :  %et  Ttnio,  ber  3(rnO/  ber  S)nteper,  bcr  £>ntcfler/  ber 

X)on,  bcr  2)ouro,  bcr  &xo,  ber  (i\xp\)xat,  bcr  Sun,  bcr 
8e(^,  ber  5Kain,  ber  5Kinl&o,  ber  SRccfer,  ber  m,  bcr 
^0,  ber  at^cin;  bcr  9iubico^  bcr  S£c]o« 
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All  words  enditag  in   ej^   (or  ft),  hiU,  keU,  ickiift, 

and  tmg :  as,  bie  9lafcre9/  madness ;  bie.  %tA\^At,  free- 
dom, liberty ;  bie  Sufibavfeit  the  entertainment,  party 
of  pleasure ;  bie  ©efellfd^ft/  company,  society ;  bie  3<i:s 
tung,  the  tiding.  Except :  ber  Sre^/  tlie  pap,  pulp ; 
baftjS^,  the  egg:  baS®efc^re9^  the  clamour;  bet®^ft, 
the  wooden  part  of  a  spear,  also  the  stock  of  a  gun; 

ber  Sprung/  the  leap. 

5.  All  substantives,  ending  in  e,  which  are  deriTed 
from  adjectives:  as,  bie  Sdnge,  the  length,  from  long/ 
long ;  bie  ®r5pe/  the  magnitude,  size,  from  grof ,  great ; 
bie  @hU,  the  goodness,  from  gut/  good ;  bie  Qi)tt>cxi,  the 
weight,  heaviness,  from  ^d)XOQt,  heavy. 

6.  Many  other  words  in  e:  as,  bie  @c!^eere/  the  scis- 
sars:  bie  ^afee,  the  cat ;  bie  ^rd^e/  the  crow;  bie  9Rii^e/ 
the  cap ;  bie  SSefle/  the  waistcoat. 

7.  Words  in  ucht,  and  unft :  as,  bte  S3ucl^t/  the  bay ; 
bie  %lu6)t,  the  flight :  bie  Sruc^f/  the  fruit ;  bie  &wddt,  un- 
reasonable zeal,  or  passion,  mania  ;  bie  3uc^t/  discipline, 
also  the  breeding  of  cattle;  bie  Suitft;  a  corporation, 
guild  ;  bie  Xnfunft/  the  arrival. 

8.  Words  in  muth :  as,  bie  Xmiutt/  poverty ;  bie 
®VO^mntf),  magnanimty— though  some  express  them  by 
different  genders :  as,  iai'%tmntf^,  ber  ®to6mut^«  S)er 
^od^mntf),  haughtiness,  is,  I  believe,  always  used  as  a 
masculine. 

62 
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0.  Several  in  nist:  as,  bie  33ebtdngnt^,  distress,  or, 
embarrassment ;  bf  e  Segegnili/  occmrence,  fate ;  bie  83ei» 
forgni^, apprehension ;b{«  93etr&bnif/  sorrow;  bieSm^ 
pfingnx^,  conception,  the  act  of  becoming  pregnant ;  bte 
(Srfenntnif ,  the  knowledge ;  bie  (Stlaubnif,  the  i^rmis* 
sion ;  bie  (Sx^poxtAf,  savings,  (according  to  some,  a  neu« 
ter) ;  bie  gdulnig,  putridity ;  bie  iCentltnlf /  knowledge ; 

bie  ^fimmernifl/ grief;  bie ginjlemif,  the  darkness;    bie 

SSerbammni^/ , damnation;  bie  SBilbmf/ the  wilderness. 
But  as  many,  or  more,  of  this  termination,  are  neuters ; 
and  in  some  the  gender  is  ambiguous. 

10.  Some  words,  beginning  with  ge^  being  for  the 
most  part,  deriratives:  as,  bie  ©ebu^t;  the  due,  the 
fee;  bie  ®eburt,  the  birth;  bie  ©ebulb,  patience;  bie 
®efa^r/ the  danger;  bie  ®enuge/  the  state  of  being  satis- 
fied; bie  ®i^6fii)U,  the  history:  bie  ©efd^wulfl,  the  tur- 
mour ;  bie  ©eflalt;  the  form,  or  shape ;  bie  ®troaU,  the 
force,  or  power. 

C.  Of  the  Neuter  Gender,  are  : 

1.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet:  as,  bad  71 ;  baS  93* 

2.  The  names  of  metals :  as,  ba§  ®olb,  the  gold ;  bad 
©ilber,  the  silver;  bad    iRupfer,  the  copper.      Except: 

bie  ^latina^  platina ;  ber  @ta^l^  the  steel ;  ber  j&ombad, 

the  pinchbeck ;  ber  ^itil,  zink. 

3.  The  names  of  countries  and  places,  when  the  genr 
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der  is  discernible  from  a  word,  connected  with  them, 
which  may  be  the  article^  the  adjective,  or  the  pronoun*  : 
as,  bai  aufidlSxtc  Qtnxopa,  enlightened  Europe;  bod  ^^ 
ftttete  £)eutf(l^lanb/  refined  Germany ;  bad  reid^e  Sonbon, 

the  rich  townof London^  Except:  SMe Sd^tpeil^/ Switier* 
land ;  bte  |>fa(6/  the  Palatinate  ;**and  those  which  end  in 
«y :  as,  bie  Surf e^^  Turkey. 

4.  Words  ending  in  thum  :  as,  bad  gfirftcnbtl^um,  the 
principality;  bad  Sl^riflcntl^um,  Christianity,  Except; 
bcrSrrtl^um,  the  errour;  bcr  fSttX(i)t^um,  the  riches. 

5.  The  infinitive  moods,  which  have  acquired  the  na- 
ture of  substantives,  by  the  article  prefixed ;  as,  bad 
®^f)^n,  bod  Sleiten,  bad  d^zn,  the  going,  the  riding,  the 
eating. 

6.  All  parts  of  speech,  not  being  substantives,  when 
^kccompanied  with  the  article,  to  point  them  out,  are  as- 
signed to  this  gender :  as,  bad  3cb/  the  (word)  I ;  bad  Unb^ 
the  (word)  and;  bad  Qixhtl,  the  (colour)  green;  bad 
&d)Xoaxi,  the  (colour)  black ;  bad  SRunb  bcr  6rbC/  the  round 
(t.  e.  the  globe)  of  the  earth ;  bad  SebetOOl^U  the  farewell. 

7.  All  diminutives  are  neuters :  to  which  belongs  bad 


*  The  relative  pronoun,  as  well  as  any  other,  must  cor- 
respond with  such  names,  in  the  neuter  gender,  for  exam- 
ple :  SSencbig/  wclcbcd  an  bcr  @cc  lk%t,  Venice  which  is 
situated  on  the  sea  coast;  n>cl(l[)Cd/  is  the  neuter  of  the 
relative  pronoun. 
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WtS^^Xi,  the  girl,  or  maid;  being  the  diminutive  of 
Ht ^(iflO,  the  maid.*  (How  the  diminatives  are  formed^ 
will  be  shown  in  the  second  declension.) 

8.  Several  words  beginning  with  ge:  as,  ba§  ®ebdlf/ 

ba$  ®ebet;  Da$  ®ebtet,  t)a§  ®ebot,  ba6  ©eblfit,  bad  ®ebtfl, 
ba5  ®ebic^t,  iai  ®efa^,  bag  ®efu^I;  bag®e^eig;  baS  @e^5r; 
ba6  ©elitbbe^  bad  ®mai),  bag  ©emd^Ibe,  bad  (Bmumd, 
bad  ®emfit^),  bad  ®efcl^6pf,  bad  ®i\dit)^,  bad  ®cfprdd^,  bad 

9.  Several  ending  in  fim;  as,  bad  Xctgctni^/ bad  fBta 

fttgnip,  bad  S3egrdbntp/  bad  SSzUmtni^,  bad  S3t(bm^,  bad 
Sunbnlg,  bad  eint)crjldnbnip,  bad  erforbcrnif,  ta^  ®i^ 
l&dmnip,  bad  ©cbdd^tnip,  bad  ©eftdnbnip,  bad  ®Wd[>nig, 
bad  ^inbemi^/  bad  !!RiPt)erf[dnbnt^;  bad  aSer^dUnif/  bad 
SSerl^ngmfi^  bad  fiSerl&bnif ;  bad  SSerrndd^tntp;  bad  SScv^ 
fdumni^/  bad  SSetgleid^ni^/  bad  SSerftdnbnip;  bad  Seugni^* 

Additional  Remarks  on  the  Gender* 

1 .  If  we  investigate  the  origin  of  gender,  it  will  appear 
that  it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  an  assimilation  of  the  objects, 
signified  by  words,  to  the  animated  part  of  creation.  As 
in  this  there  are  two  sexes,  so  the  infant  mind  of  man 
distinguished  those  objects  by  two  genders.  Some,  to 
which  might  be  attributed  qualities  like  those,  that  are 


*  Thus,  in  Greek,  diminutives  are  often  of  the  neater 
gender,  to  ^at^oy,  and  the  name  Glycerium. 


\ 
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observed  in  the  male  sex  of  living  beings,  such  as  great- 
ness, strength,  activity,  &c.  were  marked  by  the  male, 
or  mascoline  gender :  others,  in  which  properties,  op. 
posite  to  the  former,  such  as  inferior  size,  comparative 
weakness,  passiveness,  &c.  were  noticed,  had  the  female, 
or  feminine,  gender  assigned  to  them.  Thus  two  divi- 
sions were  made,  under  which  nouns  substantive  might 
be  classed.  Several  nations,  and  the  German,  among 
ethers,  added  a  third,  called  the  neuter  gender;,  com- 
prehending words,  that  did  not  exactly  coincide  with  the 
characteristicks  of  the  two  former.  It  contained,  for  ip- 
stance,  those  with  which  the  comparison  of  the  male  and 
female  sex  could  not  well  be  associated.  Of  this  kind 
are,  in  German,  the  names  of  some  animals,  of  which 
the  male  and  female  are  discriminated,  by  appropriate 
denominations.  For  example,  ba§  $fcrb/  the  horse,  is  of 
the  neuter  gender,  being  the  appellative,  for  the  equine 
species,  of  which  the  male  is  called  bet  ^engfl/  the  stallion, 
and  the  female  bie  ®t\xU,  the  mare.  Thus  ba§  fftixii,  de- 
noting the  bovine  kind,  has  the  same  gender  :  the  male 
being  termed  ber  ®ticr,  or  bcr  S5uUC/  the  bull,  and  the 
female  bie  St\x1^,  the  cow.  Likewise  baS@(i^n)ein/  the  swine 
— ber  Sbcr,  or  bcr  ^cmpc  the  boar;  bicSaU/thesow:  ba$ 
^u^n,  the  fowl — ber  ^cii)n,  the  cock ;  bie  *^enne,  the  hen. 
There  is  a  similar  appellative  for  human  species,  viz. 
bet  ftRenfd^/  Lat.  homo  :  the  subdivisions  are,  ber  ^atm, 
the  man ;  bie  %xan,  the  woman.  This,  however,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  article,  is  not  of  the  neuter,  but  of  the 
mascuhne  gender ;  which  seems  to  be  a  pre-eminence, 
given  to  it,  above  the  brute  creation*     We  may,  upon 
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this  occasion^  remark  a  singularity  in  the  word^  ba%  SBeib, 
a  woman,  which  is  &  neuter.    I .  conjecture,  that  it  was 
introduced  into  the  language,  subsequent  to  another  word 
of  the  same  signification;  and  that,  for  this  reason,  it  was 
not  received  in  the  «lais  of  feminines,  its  place  being  al« 
ready  occupied  :  or  a  particular  idea  might,  originally, 
be  annexed  to  it,  for  which  it  was  deemed  unworthy  of 
that  gender*    As  those  words,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  were  referred  to  the  neuter  gender,  because  a 
(Comparison  of  sex  was  not  cohibined  with  them,  so  the 
following  belong  to  the  same,  as  general  names;  the 
nude,  and  female  sex  being  expressed  by  subordinate  ap- 
pellations.   £)ad  Jtitib/  the  child,  signifying  the  offiq>ring 
of  the  human  species,  ¥rithout  implying  the  sex ;   baS 
iamm,  the  lamb ;  baft  %bSlin,  the  foal ;  ^oft^fttfib/  the  calf; 
baft  Setf  el/  a  young  pig ;  baft  Siiidizn,  a  chicken,  or  young 
fbwl*    In  all  these  word8,no  regard  is  had  to  sex,  and, 
therefore,  they  are  of  the  neuter  goider. 

The  diminutives  are  neutersy  without  any  exception. 
The  nbtionupon  which  this  circumstance  is  founded, 
seems  to  be,  that  as  the  diminutives  are  not  quite  the 
same  as  their  primitives,  whether  masculine,  or  feminine, 
but  differ  in  their  qualities,  by  being  smaller,  a  different 
getid^r  is  allotted  to  them. 

Abstract  terms  cannot  easily  be  made  to  square  with 
the  idea  of  sex.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  are  ascribed 
to  the  neuter  gender :  as,  baft  ®zf)tn,  the  going ;  baft  Stei tetl/ 
the  ridiilg. 

Those  notions  were  partly  modified,  and  partly  set 
aiMe,  when  language  became  more  cultivated,  and  the 
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hiunaa  mud  moie  barged.  W^  must,  however,  have 
reeouiie  lo  tlMHUf  if  we  wish  to  unravel,  in  some  degree, 
tlie  intricaciesy  with  which  this  subject  is  accompanied* 

if.  The  gender,  we  have  said,  had  its  source  in  con* 
flideriDg  aU  objects  as  animate,  and  in  personifying  them, 
aeoording  to  the  sexes,  existing  in  creation.    But  it  does 
m^  theiibe  follow^  the  different  individuals,  or  difierent 
nations^  should  associate  the  same  idea  with  the  same  ob- 
jection, or  personify  it  in  the  same  manner.    My  imagi- 
nation may  represent  tome;  as  most  striking,  such  pro- 
perties, in  the  object,  as  qualify  it  for  one  sex ;   while 
the  perception  of  my  neighbour  may  be  attracted  by  those 
characteristicks  which  induce  htm  to  refer  it  to  the  other. 
The  grammatical  genders  will,  consequently,  be  different. 
This  observation  will  tend  to  solve  some  problems,  in  the 
Grerman   tongue,  which    otherwise    would   be  difficult 
to  explain. 

The Sun^  for  instance,  is,  inmost  languages,  of  the 
masculine :  and  the  Moon  of  the  feminine  gender.  In 
the  German,  it  is  the  reverse:  bte@onne^  the  sun,  is  fe- 
minine;  and  bet  3Rottb,  the  moon,  masculine.  How  is 
this  to  be  accounted  for  It  would  be  unsatisfactory  to 
say,  that  it  is  accidental,  and  that  no  reason  can  be  given 
for  so  strange  an  anomaly.  The  fact  seems  to  be  this  : 
most  nations  personify  the  Sun  as  a  male,  and  the 
Moon  as  a  female  being ;  but  the  Germans  have  inverted 
it,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they,  originally, 
conceived,  or  imagined,  the  object.   A  peculiarity  of  the 
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same  kind  appears  in  the  names  of  rivers.  The  greates 
number  of  them  is,  in  German,  of  the  feminine  gender ; 
and  why  ?  because  the  imagination  represented  them  as 
female  beings.  The  German  language,  therefore,  would 
suggest  Goddesses  of  rivers,  where  the  Greek,  Roman, 
and  others  exhibited  Gods.  In  these,  we  may  bear  of 
Father  Ttber,  Father  Thames,  while  in  the  former 
it  would  be  proper  to  say.  Alma  Mater,  Mather  71- 
be9\  and  Mother  Thames. — This  might  perhaps  be  far- 
ther illustrated,  by  an  enquiry  into  the  early  history  of 
the  German  nation,  and  their  customs,  but  it  is  not  here 
the  place  for  such  a  digression. 


III.  It  has  been  stated,  concerning  the  names. of  ani" 
mals,  that  were  there  is  an  appellative  for  the  species> 
besides  the  sexual  denomination  of  the  individuals,  that 
appellative  is  always  of  the  neuter  gender.  But,  when 
there  is  no  such  appellation,  the  species  takes  the  name 
of  one  of  the  individual  sexes ;  that  is  to  say,  either 
of  the  masculine,  or  of  the  feminine  gender.-  This  seems 
to  be  regulated  on  the  principles  alluded  to:  namely, 
where  the  idea  of  strength,  superior  -  size,  and  the  like, 
may  be  attached,  it  is  the  masculine;  and  on  the  other 
hand,'  where  comparative  weakness,  smallness, .  or  deli- 
cacy of  body,  is  intimated,  it  is  the  feminine  gender. 
Thus,  when  a  dog  and  a  cat  are.  compared,  the  former 
will  deserve  the  masculine^  and  the  flatter  the  feminine 
gender ;  and  a  hawk  and  a  pigeon,  the  first  should  be 
the  masculine,  and*^he  second  the  feminine.     This  com* 
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pariflon  is  not  to  be  traced  in  every  instance,  but  it 
9eeai9,  nevertheless,  to  be  the  basis,  upon  which  the 
g>ender  is  founded,  in  words  of  a  similar  nature. 
.  The  name  of  the  species  thus  includes,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  two  sexes ;  the  other  must  then  be  distin- 
guished by  a  particular  ending,  or  by  the  addition  of  a 
characteristick  term,  such  as  of  birds,  ^er  ^Qi)Vi,  the 
cock,  bie  «^enne/  the  hen ;  or  of  all  animals,  birds  and 
quadrupeds,  ba§  Maxindfiti,  the  male ;  ta§  SBeibcl^en/  the 
female ;  and  the  adjectives  mdnnlid),  n>eiblic^^  male,  fe- 
male. 

With  respect  to  the  endings,  which  denote  the  sexes, 
it  is  inn  for  the  feminine,  when  the  masculine  constitutes 
the  name  of  the  species.  That  termination  answers  to 
the  English  ess.      Examples :    ber   ibtOC,  the   lion — bie 

SixDinn,  the  lioness;  ber  »^unb,  the  dog— bie  ^unbinn, 

the  female  dog ;  ber  SBoIf,  the  wolf— bie  SBolfinn,  the  she- 
wolf ;  b«r  (Sfel,  the  ass— bic  ©felinn,  the  she  ass.    In  some, 
however,  it  is  not  usual,  as  in  ber  Suc()§/    the  fox ;    bet 
^afe,  the  hare ;  ber  S5dr,  the  bear :  in  which  it  is  not  com- 
mon  to  say,  bie  gucfefinn,  bie  ^a^inn,  bie  JBdrinn*  Conse- 
quently, the  terms,  above  mentioned,  9Rdnncl^en,  9Betbc^en 
monnttd)/  iveibtid^/  or  similar  words  of  discrimination,  must 
be  called  in  aid. — If  the  feminine  gender  serve  for  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  species,  the  male  sex  assumes  the  ter- 
mination er,  or  rich :    as,   bie  Saube,  the  dove,  or  pi- 
geon— -bet  Sauber,  or  SEduber,  the  male;  bie  &an^,  the 
goose — ber  ©anfer,  or  ®dnferic^,  the  gander ;  bie  Snte/  the 
duck — ^ber  Snter,  or  gnteric^,  the  drake ;  bie  Aal^e,  (old 

We  Stat)  the  cat— ber  ^ater,  the  he.cat. 


_1 
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IV.  From  the  above,  the  terminaiion  mil*  has  been 
transfcirred  to  certain  attributes^  andtitles»  (and  occasio- 
nally, even  to  proper  names),  to  denote  tlie  feminine  gen- 
der. Examples :  S)er  AM^,  the  king— bie  ^inigintt/  the 
queen ;  ber  <^et}Og;  the  duk«— bie  .f^rjogtnn;  the  duchess ; 
bcr  gutft,  the  prince— tie  gfitpinn/  the  princess;  ber^nj, 
the  son  of  a  sovereign,  the  priiice — ^bie  $rincefftnn>  the 
daughter  of  a  sovereign,  the  princess ;  ber  ©d^fet/  the 
shepherd— -bie  Sd^dferimt/  the  shepherdess.  As  it  is  the 
custom,  in  Germany,  for  the  wife  to  share  the  title  of  her 
husband,  the  ending  tun  is  adapted  to  that  purpose :  for 
instance,  bet  ©OCtor,  the  doctor — btc  ©octorinh;  the  Doc- 

torVwife;  ber  |>rofeffor,  the  professor— bic  ^rofefforinn, 

the  professor's  wife;  berStatf)/  the  counsellor — bie  Stdt^ittn/ 
the  counkellor^s  wife.    In  addressing  the  gentlemen,  one 

would  say,  ^etr  ©octor,  ^tn  ^ofcffor,  ^ert  fRatl),  Mr. 

Doctor,  Mr.  Professor,  Mr.  Counsellor ;  and  the  ladies, 


*  I  have  to  remark,  that  some  writers  have  preferred 
to  express  it  by  in,  without  doubling  the  letter  n.  Wieland 
and  other  respectable  names,  are  among  the  number. 
But  inn  has  the  most  ancieint  usage  in  its  favour,  and  is 
likewise  supported  by  recent  authorities  of  distinction. 
Lessing,  Nicolai,  Adelung,  (see  the  Orthography  of  the 
latter,  p.  72.)  and  others,  protect  it.  It  may  be  noticed, 
that  this  termination  affects  the  vowel  in  the  masculine, 
if  it  be  a  word  of  one  syllable,  by  changing  it  for  the  fe- 
minine, into  its  corresponding  diphthobg ;  as^  flBdIf/  S&iU 

finn;^unb/  ^&nbinn ;  9tatl^^  Stdt^inm 
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%tQVL  XMtotim,  %ta\i  |>rofe{forinn,  %xa\x  9t&ti)xtm,  Mn. 

Doctor,  Mrs.  ProfeMor»  Mrs.  CounseUor. 


y.  It  may  be  observedy  that  many  words  have  the 
gender  of  their  common  appellatives.  For  exaknpley  the 
names  of  flowers  are  feminine,  and  the  word  bie  SSluttii, 
the  flower,  is  likewise  of  that  gender:  the  names  of  stones 
are  masculine,  and  so  is  bet  @teitt^  the  stone,  their  com- 
mon apjpellative. 

VI.  Compound  words  take  the  gender  of  their  lasi 
component,  if  it  be  a  substantive:  as,  bet  StixijZXIXCLt^f 
the  ecciesiastick  council ;  from  bie  Stix6)t,  the  church,  and 
berSlat^/  the  council;  ba§  fStatf)i)a\l%,  the  council-house,  the 
senate-house,  from  bet  fRatl),  and  ba§  «f)aud/  the  house ; 
bet  SRaafijlab/  a  ruler  for  measuring^  from  ba§  SRaafl;  the 
measure,  and  bet  ®tab,  the  ruler ;  ber  (iii)baVLm,  the  oak- 
tree,  from  bie  &i)^,  the  oak;  and  ber  ^aVLtn,  the  tree ;  bte 
fSRanndperfDn,  a  man,  from  ber  Wlann,  the  man,  and  bie 
9)erfon  5  ba$  5Kann8bilb,  the  man,  from  ber  fSJtann,  and  ba6 

Silb ;  ba§  gr(mcn5immer,  the  female^  the  lady,  from  bie 
%ta\X,  and  ba§  3i^i^^^  >  ^^^  Steitpferb^  the  saddle-horse, 
from  the  verb  niUXi,  to  ride,  and  ba§  $ferb,  the  horse. 
There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  :  as,  ba^  Sagelobn 
wages  for  a  day's  labour ;  ba§  SRad^etlol^n/  wages  for 
making  any  thing,  such  as  clothes ;  bad  S)ruc!erlobn/  the 
printer's  wages:  which  words  are,  generally,  used  as 
neuters,  although  the  last  component,  ber  So^n,  the  wages, 
is  of  the  masculine  gender.  Yet  in  others,  composed  with  the 
same,  its  gender  is  retained :  as,  ber  %xizitSio\)n,  wages 
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for  work ;  bct  ©nabenlo^tt/  the  pension  for  past  services  ; 
ber  ^ixUxll>f)n,  wages  of  a  person  who  watches;  or  guards, 
any  thing :  bcr  ©f enfilo^tl/  wages  for  service'.  Likewise 
some  words,  compounded  with  bet  ^VLt\),  the  disposition 
of  the  mind,  deviate  in  their  gender :  as,  bie  ®t0^mutlS^/ 
magpanimity ;  bic  ^(cinmutl^,  pusillanimity ;  bic  ©anfts: 
mut^/  gentleness  of  disposition;  bie  @i)rotxm\Xtf),  the 
melancholy ;  bie  Wtl!)niut\),  tenderness  of  feeling;  bie  S)e^ 
m\Xt\),  humility ;  bie  £anflmut^,  forbearance.  Others,  of 
the  same  kind,  do  not  change  the  gender  of  their  primi- 
tives :  as,  ber  ^oi^mutl),  haughtiness ;  ber  (Sbelmutl^,  no- 
bleness of  disposition ;  bet  ®leid^mut^/  equanimity  ;  bet 
SBSanfelmUtl)/  a  wavering  disposition;  bet  sg)elbenmut^);  an 
heroick  disposition ;  bet  &6n)enmutl^/  a  lion-like  spirit ; 
bet  S^Cif^l^tltl^/  a  disposition  to  despair. 


VII.  Words,  assumed  from  foreign  languages,  ought 
to  preserve  the  gender  of  their  originals  :  as,  bet  6anal/ 
the  canal,  from  the  Latin  canalisj  masculine ;  bad  ©0^ 
Ctament/  the  sacrament,  from  the  Latin  aacramentum, 
neuter;  bte  $etiobe/  the  period,  from  periodus,  feminine. 
But  this  is  not  always  regarded,  as  is  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing :  ^a§  Sabptint^,  neuter,  which  comes  from  labyrin- 
thus,    masculine;*    bad  (^\)0X,  the  quire,  derived  from 


*  Wieland  assigns  to  it  the  masculine  gender.     See  his 

JCgat&on,  16  ©♦  3  6^ap*  *'  bie— ba«  ©emiiib  nut  in  einen 
Rabptint^  tJonSweifelnfubtten."  He  probably,  and  I  think, 
unobjectionably,  makes  Q!^0X  also  a  masculine. 
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chorus,  masculine.  Frequiently  bet  B^ttt,  or  ^tpttt, 
for  ia^  ^tpttX,  though  the  latter,  as  it  ,18  in  use^  should 
decidedly  be  preferred ,  because  the  word  is  a  neuter  in 
the  Latin  language,  from  which  it  is  taken.  ®ente/  ge- 
nius, mental  excellence,  adapted  from  the  French  le  gSnie, 
and  deduced  from  the  Latin  tn^CTittim,  is  commonly,  and 
very  properly,  used  in  the  neuter  gender.  Wieland  makes 
it  a  masculine,  probably,  under  the  notion,  that  it  came 
from  the  Latin  genius:  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake. 

VIIL  The  Gender  marks,  in  several  words^  a  difie- 

» 

>rence  of  signification.     For  example : 

Ser  fi3anb/  signifies,  the  binding  of  a  book,  and  a  volume ; 

2>a$  fi3ahb/  a  ligament ;  bond^  union. 
jDer  !8amx,  the  peasant ; 

£)a$  Sdamx,  the  bird  cage. 
S)er  S3udet,  (or  ^ucf el)  the  back,  also  the  hump ; 

S)te  S3U(fel/  the  stud,  or  knob, 
£er  fBlxUe,  the  male  of  a  cow ; 

Die  ^uUe,  a  letter  published  by  the  Pope. 
S>er  S3unb/  a  covenant,  league,  confederacy ; 

^a^  93unb/  things  tied  together,  a  sheaf,  bundle 
X>iX  Srbe,  the  heir ; 

Da§  SrbC/  the  inheritance. 
Der  @eiffel/  a  hostage ; 

!Dte  ®ei pel/ a  scourge 
iDer  ®ef(^Op/  the  tax,  impost ; 

i^ai  ®efc^op/  a  missile  weapon 
SiU  ®ift,  the  gift: 

2)a§  ®ift;  the  poison. 


.* 
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^X  ^OXi,  the  H^rcyniaii  forest ; 

:&ttd  ^Xi,  rosin. 
JDer  .jpeibe/  the  pagan; 

^e<^be/  the  heath, 
©er  Jtaj)ei^  aprivMeer; 

iDie  ^opeT/  the  caper,  a  vegetable,  Caparis  Spinosa^ 
Linn. 
Deriticfer,  the  jaw; 

X>\t  *lefet,  a  sort  of  fir. 
®er  8citcr,  the  guide,  conductor ; 

Sie  Setter/  the  ladder. 
®ie  SRanbel,  the  almond ; 

2)aS  fBlanbel,  a  number  of  fifteen.* 
^tSRangel,  the  want,  deficiency; 

S)ie  SBangel/  a  machine  for  pressing  linen.t 
©le  9Rarf ,  the  mark,  boundary ; 

S)aS  SRarf  /  the.  marrow. 
:Der  fKatfd^/  the  march ; 

®ie  SRarfcl),  the  marsh,  fen. 
©er  SRflji/  the  mast  of  a  vessel ; 

£ie  9Rafl/  the  fruit  of  the  oak  and  beech,  and  the 
feeding  of  the  swine  thereon. 
£er  SRenfd^/  one  of  the  human  species ; 

^$  SRenfd^/  an  opprobrious  term  for  a  female. 


*  Adelung  makes  this  word  a  feminine,  which  I  think 
wrong.  See  his  dictionaries,  and  the  Vocabulary  added 
to  the  Orthography. 

t  In  some  parts  they  call  it  SRanbel/  which  mode  of  writ- 
ing, and  speaking  is  injudiciously  preferred  by  Adelung. 
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£er  fDteffer/  he  that  measures ; 

S)a$aReffer/  the  knife. 
S)er  SKcdt/  a  moor,  a  black  man— also  a  sort  of  silk ; 

©as  ^O^x,  the  fen,  bog. 
©etSDrt,  thejplace; 

©ad  Srt/  a  certain  coin — also  a  certain  measure. 
©erSDl^m/  for  £)|^eim,  the  uncle ; 

S>a8  IDfjitn,  a  certain  measure  for  wine. 
©CtSteiS,  the  rice; 

jDa$  fRtii,  a  twig,  sprig,  small  branch, 
©er  ©*ilt),  the  shield ; 

S)a8  @(I^Ub/  the  sign  of  a  house, 
©et  @ee/  the  lake ; 

Die@ee/  the  sea. 
©er  @prof[e#  the  shoot,  sprout ; 

2>ie  @ptOJfe#  the  step   or  round,  of  a  ladder. 
©CV  ©ttft/  1^  |Hece  of  wire,  a  thin  peg,  or  bolt; . 

©ad  @tift/  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  eccle* 
siasticai  territory, 
©ev  X^Ot,  a  fQol>  silly  person; 

X>aiZf)OX,  the  gate, 
©er  3ott/  the  toll ; 

©ad  3oU/  an  inch. 

IX.  There  remains  an  uncertaiiaty ,  In  the  gender,  with 
r^g^rd  to  some  words:  as,  iit  ^xttxoodimii  or^KittWOd^ 
Wirfnesday,  and  bie  aRittwp^e ;  ber  Ttltat,  the  altar,  and 
bod  3(ltar ;  bet  ®)^p&,  plaster  made  of  lime-dialk,  and  bog 
®9Pd« — It  would  not  be  worth  our  while  to  .enumenite 
all  the  deviations,  which  may  be  found  in  the  different 
provinces  of  Germany. 
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SECTION   III. 

THE   DECLENSION    OF  SUBSTANTIVES. 

The  nouns  substantive  are  most  conveniently  arranged 
under  four  declensions.  By  this  division,  the  great 
advantage  is  obtained,  of  enabling  the  student,  at  the  first 
view  of  any  word,  accompanied  by  its  article,  to  refer  it, 
immediately,  to  its  proper  mode  of  inflection.  This  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  not  to  be  accomplished  by 
any  other  method.  It  removes  the  labour  of  learning  the 
declension  of  every  substantive  individually,  by  subjecting 
th^  whole  body  of  them  to  a  few  plain  rules.  '*' 

*  This  system  of  the  declensions  is  entirely  my  own, 
and  I  will  not  hesitate  to  say^  that  I  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  most  important,  and  valuable  parts  of  the  Grammar. 
I  succeeded  in  establishing  it,  after  much  reflection,  hav- 
ing strongly  felt  the  defectiveness  of  other  grammars,  in 
this  particular.  They  furnish  a  certain  number  of  de- 
clensions, more  or  less,  from  two  to  ten ;  but  none  of 
them  enables  you  to  determine,  how  any  substantive  you 
may  meet  with,  is  to  be  declined.  None  has  arrived  at 
fixing  this  criterion,  which  is  of  so  much  conseqtience, 
that,  without  it,  any  scheme  of  declension  can  be  but  of 
little  use.  By  the  method  laid  down,  in  the  subsequent 
pages,  all  uncertainty,  as  to  this  matter,  is  removed  : 
and  long  observation  and  experience  have  proved,  how 
fully  it  answers  its  purpose.     Some  of  the  Critioks,  by 
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ne  Brsi  Declauum 

contains  M  the  mtnma  iuMantiwe  of  the  Feminme  gender; 
and  k  thin  formed : 


whom  the  fonner  editions  of  this  work  have  been  reyiewed, 
have  not  been  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  subject^  on 
which  they  wei*e  passing,  their  judgment^  and  have  seen 
nothing  in  it  but  an  arbitrary  innovation^  or  the  substi- 
tution of  one  number  of  declensions  for  another.    They 
did  not  perceive^    that,    far  from  caprice,   or  fancy, 
having  suggested  the  alteration,  it  was  necessity,  that 
prompted  it.    And  if  that  necessity  has  been  successfully 
relieved,  the  merit  of  the  contrivance,   by  which    this 
was  effected,  is  not  to  be  denied.     If  those  persons  failed 
to  appreciate  it,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  their  ignorance, 
or  their  inattention.     I  have,  in  the  second  edition,  men- 
tioned a  German  Reviewer,  who  has  thus  exposed  his 
failings.    I  do  not  know,  whether  I  should  advert  to  an 
objection,  which  has  been  made,  that  our  system  of  de- 
clensions renders  a  multiplicity  of  exceptions  necessary. 
These  exceptions,  it  will  be  found,  are  not  more* nume- 
rous, than  might  be  expected  in  the  framing  of  any  rules, 
in  a  language  like  the  German :  and  though  they  should 
add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  learner,  yet  they  do  not  di- 
minish the  great  and  paramount  utility  of  the  system.  If, 
before,  there  were  no  exceptions,  this  is  easily  explained : 
for  neither  were  there  any  rules.     In  a  language  that  ia. 
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In  the  Singular  number,  the  terminations  remain 
unaltered. 

In  the  Plural,  the  following  additions  are  made  to 
the  termination  of  the  singular,  viz.  of 

n,  throughout  all  the  cases,  if  the  singular  end  in 
e,  el,  er, 

en,  if  it  end  in  any  yowel  but  e,  or  in  any  conso- 
i)ant^  with  the  exception  of  monosyllabick  words, 
and  the  terminations  el  and  er, 

e,  in  monosyllables,  ending  with  a  consonant,  from 

ft 

all  cases,   excepting  the  dative,  which  has  the 
termination  en. 

i^Note.  The  plurals  of  bie  SRuttet/  the  mother,  and  bie 
Ml^M^Xt  ^he  daughter^  are  irregular,  yi^.  nonu.gen.acc. 

bitMi^tUic,  bie^&d^ter;  ifoi.benaR&ttetn/  bcnX&d^tern^ 

The  Second  Declension. 

contains  till  the  Miuculines  and  Neuters,  ending  in  el, 
em,  4r,-(^noi  those  in  eer,  or  err,)  and  the  Neuters  inc. 

Its  infleetioa  consists  in  an  addition  of  «  to  the  Oenitive 
Singular^  «nd  of  n  to  the  Dative  Plmral.--Wordn  ending 
i0  n,'  do  not  require  the  superaddition  of  this  letter,  in 
the  dative  plural. 


much  cultivated^  and  used,  exceptions  always  abound. 
Ijhis  isjpfjiciously  observed  by  Mr.  Adelung,  in  his  Or- 
thpgfiaphy^  Ff .  ^^  <1K  ^^  ^^  ^^  infancy,  that  a  language 
is  most  regular,  and  most  swayed  by  analogy. 
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TheTUrd  DecUnntm 

contains  all  those  words,  which  end  in  e,  and  «f,  which 
are  cfihe  MoBcmHne  gendevy  and  of  wnert  ikon  one  »y/- 
labk.  But  besides  these,  some  others,  which  are  to  be 
enumerated  on  a  subsequent  page,  of  different  termina- 
tions, though  all  of  the  masculine  gender,  belong  to  this 
declension.  One  neuter  only  haa  found  a  place  among 
them,  namely,  bad  ^ZtJ^t  the  heart. 

All  the  cases,  both  of  the  Singular  and  the  Pluraly 
with  the  exception  of  the  nominative  singular,  are  made 
by  adding  to  the  latter,  when  ending  in  e,  the  letter  ii 
and  en,  when  ending  in  st,  or  in  some  other  consonant. 
Words  ending  inor,  ot erTf  are  commonly  declined  with 
the  termination  n  (instead  of  #fi),  though  not  necessarily 
SO;  vThere  may  be  occasions,  when  en  may  appear  pro^ 
ferable, — Sometimes  the  genitive  singular  receives  the  ac^ 
cession  of «,  so  as  to  terminate  in  ens. 

The  Fourth  Declension, 

contains  all  those  Masculines  and  NeuterSy  which  are  not 
comprehended  in  the  second,  and  third  declensions. 

In  the  Singular^  the  Genitive  is  made,  by  adding  e$  to 
the  nominative:  the  Datite,  by  adding  e;  and 
the  Accusative  is  like  the  Nominative. 

*    .    .  •  * 

In  the  Plural f  most  words  form  their  cases  by  an  addi- 
tion of  e  for  the  Nominative,  Genitive,  and 
Accusative,  of  en  for  the  Dative,  to  the  no- 
minative singular. 
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Several  neuters,  especially  those  of  one  syl- 
lable, and  a  few  masculines,  instead  of  « ,  and 
en,  assume  the  syllables  fr,  and  em,  in  the 
cases  alluded  to. 

Naif.  In  the  genitive  singular,  s  simple  is  occasionally 
substituted  for  «*«;  and  f ,  in  the  dative,  omitted.  _ 


General  RuUe* 

'''  1.  The  dative  plural,    in  all  declensions,    terminates  ^ 
Vith  the  letter  n. 

<    II.  Ths  vowels  a,  0,  U,  and  the  diphthong  an,  of  the 
'singular  number,   are,    in  the  plural  of  many  words,  . 
dianged  into  the  diphthongs,  a,  i,  b,  and  iu*    This  ap- 
plies 


a.  To  the  monosyllables  of  the  first  declension, 
which  form  the  plural  in  e:  as,  bie  ^axi\>,  pi. 

bie  ^anbe :  bie9lot^,  pi.  bie  9l&t^e ;  bie  %md>t, 
pl.  bie  grii^te ;  bieS^ufl/  pi.  bieS^ufle* 

b.  To  several  words  of  the  second  declension.  See 
the  examples,  and  observations,  hereafler. 

e.  To  all  those  nouns  of  the  fourth,  which  make 
their  plural  in  er,  and  to  many  of  the  same  de« 
clension,  which  have  e  in  that  number.  See  the 
observations,  afterwards. 

III.  The  vocative  case,  in  either  number,  is  n\\ 
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pladB:'bte  gllit^,  AiB  •flood;  We  Sorm,  the  form;  We 
Srac^t/'ttie  freight;  tie  ®(ittl^/  a  vehement  fire;  tie 
3agb/  the  chace;  bie  Safl^  the  burden;  bte  Sifl/  the 
cunnings  deceit ;  bie  ^axt,  the  boundary ,  and  a  species 
of  coin ;  bie  ?)flic^t/  the  duty ;  bie  ?)rad)t,*  the  pomp ; 
bie  $ofl>  the  post,  post-office;  bte  £lnaal/  the  torment; 
bie  ©d^aar,  the  crowd,  troop ;  bie  ©C^lad^f,  the  battle ; 
bie@^rift,  the  writing;  bie  @^ulb,  the  debt ;  bte  &pux, 
the  trace,  track;  bie  ©tirn,  the  forehead ;  bie  %\)at,  the 
deed;  bte  X^hx,  the  door;  bieS^raC^t,  the  mode  of  dress; 
bie  Xrift/  the  pasture;  bie  U\)X,  the  clock,  the  uratch ; 
bie  SS8al^l,the  choice;  bie  SBclt,  the  world;  bie3<il&l/  the 
number;  bie 3^1 1,  the  time;  bie3ici^/  the  ornament -2-AII 
these  make  the  plural  in  en :  as,  bie  2Crten,  bie  SSirneH/ 
bie  %\)iLxm,  bie  lll)ren/  &c.  Several  of  them  are,  sorae- 
timeSy  (but  improperly),  written,  and  spoken,  with  an 
additional  e  for  the  termination  of  the  singular ;  .then 
they  do  not  come  under  this  exception  :  for  example, 

S5irne,  2)irne,  ©time,  a[;ure;  also  U^re,  and  ©pure. 

2.  The  monosyllables,  in  the  foregoing  exception,  as 
they  do  not  assume  the  termination  e,  in  their  plural,  so 
they  neither  admit  a  change  of  the  vowels  a,  o,  Uf  and 
the  diphthong  au^  which,  according  to  the  general  rule, 
should  be  transformed,  in  the  plural  of  monosyllables, 
whose  singular  ends  in  a  consonant,  into  the  diphthongs 
a,  b,  u,  and  du*    • 

♦  Jerusalem,  m^kes  this  word  a  masculine:  on  wb^i 
ground,  ITcnow  not.  See  a5etTacH)tun9en  fiber  bie  Mtss 
nebmjJen  g5}al[)r^citen  bcr  gieligion  ( JBraunfc^iw*  1785). 

Vol.  r.  271,  266,  291,  292. 
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SinguUr.  Pinral 

Norn,  ©le^&pffnung,  the  hopeN.  ©ic  ^Offnungen,  the  hopes 

Gen.  2Jer  ^offnung,  of  G.  ©cr  |)offnun9en,  of 
Dat.  Dcr^cffnung/to  D  ®cn  tg^offnungen,  to 
Ace.  ©ic^cffnung,  the hopeA.  ©ie «g)offnun8en,  thehopes 

Nom.  Die  ^ani,  the  hand    N.  jDie  ^ivbz,  the  hands 

Gen.  ^r  ^anb,  of  G.  ©er  ^dnbc,  of 

Dat.  j^x  ^ani,  to  D.  Den  ^^dnbert/  ^o 

Ace.  Die  ^avb,  the  hand.    A.  £)ie  .jjdnbe,  the  hands. 

Nom.Die3Rutter,themotherN.£)ie3Jlfitter,  the  mother*. 
Gen.  £)er  fUlutter,  of         G.  ©er  3Rutter,  of 
Dat  Der  SWutter,  to         D.  Den  SBliittem,  to 

Ace.  DieSWutter,  themother-A.  Die  WtrxtUx,  the  mothers 


Observations. 

]•  Monosyllables  ending  in  a  consonant,  should,  ac- 
cording to  rule,  form  the  plural  ine/  but  the  following 
are  excepted  ;  bie  Tlxt,  the  kind ;  bie  SSa^n,  the  career, 
course ;  bie  SBap;  a  bay ;  bie  JBim,  the  pear;  bie  SSrut,  the 
brood;  bieJBu(i)t,  an  opening  in  the  land,  a  bay :  bie 
&)\XX,  the  election ;  bie  Gut/  the  cure ;  bie  Dim/  the  dam- 
sel;   bie  gal^t,  the  conveyance;    bie  glur,    a  field,  a 
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plttB :  bte  %htt^,  Ae  4ood ;  bie  Sorm,  tbe  tern ;  Ue 
%xa^,  ibe  fieight;  We  @(ut^,  a  veliement  fire;  Uc 
3asb,  the  dnce;  bie  iaft,  the  IwdeD;  bie  i\%  the 
cunning,  deceit ;  bie  SRarf/  the  boundary,  and  a  species 
of  coin ;  bie  9>fli(^t/  the  duty ;  bie  9)rad)t,*  the  pomp ; 
bie  $0^/  the  post,  post-office ;  bie  Stnaal/  the  torment ; 
bie  Qitaax,  the  crowd,  troop ;  bie  Qdfiadft,  the  battle ; 
bie  @^ft,  the  writing;  bie  ©d^ulb,  the  debt ;  bie  Qpux, 
the  trace,  track;  bie  ©tirn,  the  forehead;  bie  X^at,  the 
deed ;  bie  %ffhx,  the  door;  bie  Xxadfty  the  mode  of  dress ; 
bie  Xrift,  the  pasture;  bie  Vi\)X,  the  clock,  the  watch; 
bie  §Sa^l,the  choice;  bie  SBdt/  the  world;  bie 3^1^^/  ^^ 
number;  bie  3«t/ the  time ;  bieSi^f/  the  ornament— All 
these  make  the  plural  in  en :  as,  bie  2Crten,  bie  SSimeH/ 
bie  %\)iixm,  bie  U^ren,  &c.  Several  of  them  are,  some- 
times, (but  improperly),  written,  and  spoken,  with  an 
additional  e  for  the  termination  of  the  singular ;  then 
they  do  not  come  under  this  exception  :  for  example, 

S5irne,  ©ime,  ©time,  SE&ure ;  also  Ul)te,  and  ©pure. 

2.  The  monosyllables,  in  the  foregoing  exception,  as 
they  do  not  assume  the  termination  e,  in  their  plural,  so 
they  neither  admit  a  change  of  the  vowels  a,  o,  U,  and 
the  diphthong  au^  which,  according  to  the  general  rule, 
should  be  transformed,  in  the  plural  of  monosyllables, 
whose  singular  ends  in  a  consonant,  into  the  diphthongs 
d;  i,  \x,  and  an*    - 


*  Jerusalem,  makes  this  word  a  masculine :  on  what 

ground,  I  know  not.    See  85etracH)tun9cn  fiber  bie  vors 
nebmffen  g5}al[)rt)citen  bcr  gieligfon  (JBraunfc^iw*  1785). 

Vol.  r.  271,  266,  291,  292. 

H 
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3.  The  word,  bie  @aU/  a  female  pig,  a  sow,  makes  the 
plural  tie  @aue;  but  when  the  female  of  a  uft/isfboar  19 
understood,  it  is  by  sportsmen  expressed,  in  the  plural, 
bie  @auen«  ^ie  93an!/  signifying  a  bench,  has  e  in  the 
plural,  bie  S3dnf e  ;  but  when  it  means  a  bank,  where  pe- 
cuniary concerns  are  transacted,  it  takes  fft,  bie  93anfen* 

4.  Some  compound  words,  of  two  syllables,  form  the 
plural  inf,  with  a  change  of  vowels :  as,  bie  Xrmbrufi,  the 
cross-bow;  bie  2Cbf unft/  descent,  origin;  bie  2tu6funft, 
information,  intelligence— plur.  Jtrmbriljle,  2Cbfunfte/ 
2(ud(&nfte«  The  reason  is  that  they  are  composed  of 
monosyllables. 

5.  It  seems,  that  formerly  the  termination  en  was 
given  to  the  singular  number,  in  the  declension  of  femi- 
nines.  For  we  still  find  vestiges  of  it,  in  common  dis- 
course, and  even  in  some  phrases,  adopted  by  the  best 
authorities.    Under  this  description  come  the  following : 

3(uf  6rben,  on  earth,  for  auf  bcr  @rbe ;  ju  S^ren,  in  ho- 
nour of;  t)on  Seiten,  on  the  part  of;  t)or  greuben,  for  joy ; 
JU  @C^atiben  tpcrbetl/  to  fall  into  dishonour,  or  disgrace, 
to  be  disgracefully  disappointed.  That  termination  may 
be  said  to  supply  the  place  of  the  article;  which  power  it 
has. in  proper  names,  as  will  afterwards  be  shown.  It 
may  be  discerned  in  some  compound  words,  where  the 
article  is  suppressed  on  account  of  the  composition,  but 
would  be  used,  if  the  composition,  were  dissolved,  and 
the  components  reduced  to  their  simple  state  :  for  exam- 
ple, ber  (S^renfc^anber,  the  destroyer  of  honour :  ba$ 
Sreube»fejl,  the  jubilee;  bie  ^illenfo^rt,  the  descent  into 
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hell— instead  of  ber  Gc^tlbet  der  Q^Xi,  baft  ^t\t  dfr 
greube,  bie  %af)xt,  (ju)  der  ^hUi*  Thus,  graucnbilb, 
$raue«simtner,  SSlumenflaub/  el()r€firu^rtg« 

6.  Some  words,  of  the  first  decleDsion,  are  not  used  in 
the  plural  number.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  ab- 
stract terms,  and  words  of  general  import,  or  such, 
for  which,  from  the  nature  of  their  signification,  no  plu« 
ral  is  required.  This  subject  will  be  more  amply  dis- 
cussed, in  the  additional  remarks. 

7.  In  some  compounds,  the  substantives  belonging  to 
the  first  declension,  admit  the  general  characteristick  of 
the  genitive  xsase,  which  is  the  letter  s:  for  example, 

ZtUiU^an^,  from  bie  3Crbett  <^  2Cci)tser(ldrung/  from  oie 
7ii)t ;  ©cburtstag;  from  bie  ®eburt ;  |)ulf«mittel,  W^f^ 
beburftig;  from  bie  ^ulfc ;  2tuSIc9unfl«f un|l,  from  bie 

Second  Declension. 

Comprehending  all  those  nouns  of  the  Masculine  and 
Neuter  genders,  which  end  in  eh  «»»  ^»*  er ;  and  those 
of  the  Neuter  gender,  which  end  in  e. 

fiXAMPLBS. 

Singuiar,  PluraL 

Nom.  ©cr  ^immel,  the  heaven  ©le  ^immel,  the  heavens 
Gen.  ©eft  ^immelft,  of  ©er^mmel,  of 

Dat.   ©em  ^immcl/  to  ©en  |>immeln,  to 

Ace.  ©en  ^immel;4he  heaven   ©ie{)immel/theheavem. 

h2 
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Singular, 


Nom.  ©ct  SSuf^H;  the  bo- 
som 
Gen.  2)c8  SBufen^,  of 
Dat.  JDcm  SBufeit,  td 
Ace.  ©eh  S3ufen,  the  bo- 
som. 

Nom.  ©er  SSatet/  the  father 

Gen.  2)cS  SSatcrS,  of 
Dat.  25em  SSater,  to 
Ace.  ©en  SSater^  the  father. 

Nom.  DaS     ©ebirge,    the 

mountain 

Gen.    ©c6  ©ebtrge^;  of 
Dat.    2)em  ©ebirge,  to 
Ace.    2)aS    ©ebirge,    the 

mountain. 


Plural. 


©ie  S3ufen,  the  bosoms 

2)er  aSufen,  of 
©en  85ufen;  to 
©ie  jSufen^  the  bosoms. 


©ie  SSater,  the  fathers 

©erSSater,  of  J 

©en  JBdtern,  to 

©ie  SBdter,  the  fathers. 

©ie  ©ebirge/  the  moun- 
tain 

©er  ®ebirg«,  of 
©en  ©ebirgen,  to 
©ie  @ebtrge;  the  moun- 
tains.. 


OhaervatioM* 

1.  Very  few  words  remain  with  the  ending  em:  for  in- 
stance^ ber  2ttl)em,  the  breath ;  bet  SSefem;  the  broom— 
and  in  these,  n  is  now  frequently  substituted  for  nt. 
Though  em  should  be  retained,  the  dative  plur.  would  be 
tn :'  for  instance,  dat.  plur.  ben  SScfen** 


*  Musdus,  (f8ol!Smdrd)en,   5ter  %f).    e.  256,  Wie- 

land's  edition),  makes  this  dative  plural  85efemen— "  mit 
SBefemen  gef e^rt" — ;  which  is  quite  udgrammatical 
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required  to  transform  a  word, ending  in  ch,  or  y,- into.. a 
diminutiye  with  chen,  the  syllable  el  must  be  inserted  ;  as, 

bag  S3u(^eld)en,  bad  Stingeld^ett/  from basa3ud^>  the  book; 

ber  9iing/  the  ring.  This  is  done  to  prevent  the  concur- 
rence of  the  same,  or  similar  letters  On  that  account,  it  is 
better  to  say  ©eclclcin,  than  ©eeHein,  from  bic  Secle,  the 
soul :  ©dbndllelcin,  than  Sd^ndUcin,  from  bic  ©d^naUe,  the 

buckle ;  though,  in  these  instances,  chen  should  be  pre 
ferred,  ©eeld^CH/  ®d)ndUd^en» — All  diminutives  are  of  the 
neuter  gender,  as  has  been  stated  before.  Their  original 
signification  is  that  of  littleness,  which  is  differently  mo- 
dified, assuming,  in  the  object,  sometimes  the  idec^  of 
prettiness,  sometimes  that  of  smallness  only,  and  also, 
occasionally,  that  of  ridicule  and  contempt ;  and  in  the 
person  speaking,  or  writing,  frequently  that  of  fondness, 
or  flattery. 

6.  Some  words  of  the  second  declension,  take  their 
plural  number  from  the  third  so  as  to  end  in  en:  as,  .b(t 
aSaier,  the  Bavarian ;  bcr  SSauer,  the  peasant ;  ber  ^rtaf 
toffcl/  the  slipper;  ber  @tadt)cl,  the  sting;  bcr  SSettcr^  a 
male  relation,  a  cousin;  ba6  2Cu9e,  the  eye;  ba§  Snbc,  the 

end :  pi.  25aiern,  SSauern,  ?)antoffcIn,  ©tad^eln,  SSettern, 

HuQm,  Snben*  It  would  be  no  great  offence  against  the 
language,  if  they  were  altogether,  both  in  the  singular  and 
plural,  consigned  to  the  third  declension. 

T7iird  Declension, 

Containing  all  the  Masculines,  ending  in  e  and  st  (of 
more  than  one  syllable) ;  some  other  words  of  the  same 
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In  the  Singular  number,  the  terminations  remain 
unaltered. 

In  the  Plural,  the  following  additions  are  made  to 
the  termination  of  the  singular,  viz.  of 

n,  throughout  all  the  cases,  if  the  singular  end  in 

en,  if  it  end  in  any  vowel  but  e,  or  in  any  conso- 
i^ant^  with  the  exception  of  mon<Myliabick  words, 
and  the  terminations  el  and  er. 

e,  in  monosyllables,  ending  with  a  consonant,  from 
all  cases,  excepting  the  dative,  which  has  the 
termination  en, 

I, Note.  The  plurals  of  bte  ^iXtUti  the  mother,  and  bie 
j)^(||jt^r,  the  daughter,  are  irregular,  Ti;E.  nom..gen.acc. 

bitW^tUx,  bie^&d^ter;  dat.izn^vitUtXi,  benX&c^tern* 

The  Second  Declensum. 

.....  .  .1..  .la'  *  '     m  •#.>.  ■ 

contains  oil  the  Masculines  and  Neuters,  ending  in  el, 
em,  >r,  >^ROt  those  in  eer^  or  err,)  and  the  Neuters  in  e. 

Its  iofleetioa  consists  in  an  addition  of  «  to  the  Qenitive 
Singular,  and  of  n  to  the  Dative  Plurat^-^Wordn  ending 
iff  »>  do  not  require  the  superaddition  of  this  letter,  in 
the  dative  plural. 


much  cultivated^  anc^  used,  exceptions  always  abound. 
This  isjmfliciously  observed  by  Mr.  Adelung,  in  his  Or- 
thogf^aphy^  p^  16  {t  is  in  its  infancy ,  that  a  language 
is  most  regular^  and  most  swayed  by  analogy. 
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The  T^d  Decletmon 

contains  all  those  words,  which  end  in  e,  and  ti,  which 
are  of  the  Masculine  gender,  and  of  mare  than  one  eyU 
table.  But  besides  these,  some  others,  which  are  to  be 
enumerated  on  a  subsequent  page,  of  different  termina- 
tions, though  all  of  the  masculine  gender,  belong  to  this 
declension.  One  neuter  only  has  found  a  place  among 
them,  namely,  ba$  ^ZX^,  the  heart. 

All  the  cases,  both  of  the  Singular  and  the  Plural, 
with  the  exception  of  the  nominative  singular,  are  made 
by  adding  to  the  latter,  when  ending  in  f,  the  letter  n 
and  en,  when  ending  in  st,  or  in  some  other  consonant. 
Words  ending  in  ar,  or  err,  are  commonly  declined  with 
the  termination  n  (instead  of  en),  though  not  necessarily 
so^  "There  miiy  be  occasions,  when  en  may  appear  pn^ 
ferable, — Sometimes  the  genitive  singular  receives  the  acf 
cession  of «,  so  as  to  terminate  in  ens. 

The  Fourth  Declension. 

contains  all  those  Masculines  and  Neuters,  which  are  not 
comprehended  in  the  second,  and  third  declensions. 

* 

fn  the  Singfdar,  the  Genitive  is  made,  by  adding  es  to 
the  nominative:  the  Dative,  by  adding  e;  and 
the  Accusative  is  like  the  Nominative. 

In  the  Plural,  most  words  form  their  cases  by  an  addi- 
tion of  e  for  the  Nominative,  Genitive,  and 
Accusative,  of  en  for  the  Dative,  to  the  no- 
minative singular. 
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Several  neuters,  especially  those  of  one  syl- 
lable,  and  a  few  masculiaes,  instead  of  e,  and 
en,  assume  the  syllables  er,  and  em,  in  the 
cases  alluded  to. 

Nate,  In  the  genitive  singular,  s  simple  is  occasionally 
substituted  for  1*5;  and  f,  in  the  dative,  omitted. 


General  Rules* 

1.  The  dative  plural,    in  all  declensions,    terminates 
Vith  the  letter  it. 

i  II.  Ths  vowels  a,  0,  U,  and  the  diphthong  a\x,  of  the 
singular  number,  are,  in  the  plural  of  many  words, 
changed  into  the  diphthongs,  a,  i,  b,  and  du#  This  ap- 
plies 

a.  To  the  monosyllables  of  the  first  declension, 
which  form  the  plural  in  e:  as,  bte  «^anb,  pi. 

We  ^dnbc :  We9lot^,  pi.  bie  9l6t^e ;  Wc  gruc^t, 
pl.  bie  Sr^te ;  bte  ^avi%  pi.  bte  Sdufle« 

b.  To  several  words  of  the  second  declension.  See 
the  examples,  and  observations,  hereafter. 

e.  To  all  those  nouns  of  the  fourth,  which  make 
their  plural  in  rr,  and  to  many  of  the  same  de- 
clension, which  have  e  in  that  number.  See  the 
observations,  afterwards. 

ni.  The  vocative  case,  in  either  number,  is  always 
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understood  to  be  like  the  nominatiTe.     Itwill,  therefore, 
not  be  mentioiied  in  the  following  examples. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  specimens  of  the  several  de- 
clensions, and  to  enter  into  a  detail,  concerning  each. 


Fhnt  Declension. 

Comprising  all  the  nauh$  eubstantiwe  of  the  Feminine 
getider. 

BXAMPLBS. 

SSngular.  Plural. 

Nom.  ©!e  ©d^dlc^  the  saucer  N.  1b\Z  ©ci^alcn^  the  saucers 

Gen.  Der@*ale,  of  the        G.  Der  (Sd^alen,  of 
Dat.  J)er®d^ale,  to  D.  ©en  @d)alen,  to 

Ace.  ©ieSd^alf/  thesaucer.  A.  ©feSd^alcn,  the  saucers- 

Nom.  ©fc  %t^tx,  the  pen  N.  ©ic  gebem,  the  pens 

Gen.  ®er  gebcr,  of  G.  Det  gebem,  of 

Dat.  Dcr  gcber,  to  D-  ©en  gebem,  to 

Ace.  ©Ic  geber,  the  pen.  A.  ©ie  gebcrn,  the  pens. 

Nom,  tA^  %t(i\x,  the  woman   N.  J)ie  grancn,  the  women 
Gen.  Der  grttU/ of  G.  Det  grauen,  of 

Dat.  3Du  gtau,  to  D.  35cn  gtaueiv  to 

Ace.  JDle  grau,  the  woman.  A.  ©ie  graueri/  the  women. 
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Stngukr.  Plural. 

Nom.  ©ie^&pffhung,  the  hopeN.  ©ie  .g^offnungen,  the  hopes 
Gen.  ©er  ^offnung,  of       G.  ©et  ^offnungen,  of 
Dat.  ©er^offnung^to       D  J)en  ^offnungen,  to 
Ace.  ©le^offnung,  the  hopeA.  ©ic  «£)offnungen,  the  hopes 

Nom.  £te  ^ani,  the  hand    N.  ©te  ^axitz,  the  hands 

Gen.  ©er  ^ani,  of  G.  ©er  ^dnbe,  of 

Dat.  ©er  4^anb,  to  D.  ©en  <^dnbeQ/  to 

Ace.  ©ie  «&anb,  the  hand.    A.  ©ie  ,^dnbe,  the  hands. 
Nom.©ieaRutter;themotherN.©ie3Rutter,  the  mothers. 

Gen.  ©cr  fKuttcr,  of         G.  ©et  5Wuttcr,  of 
Dat.  ©cr  SKutter,  to         D,  ©en  fKuttetn,  to 

Ace.  ©ieSWutter,  themother.A.  ©Ie  5Blfitter,  the  mothers 


Obtervatians. 

].  Monosyllables  endbg  in  a  consonant,  should,  ac- 
cording to  rule,  form  the  plural  in  e;  but  the  following 
are  excepted  ;  bie  2Crt,  the  kind ;  bie  S5a^n,  the  career, 
course ;  bte  JBap,  a  bay ;  bie  85{m,  the  pear;  bie  S3rut,  the 
brood;  bieJBud^t/  an  opening  in  the  land,  a  bay:  bie 
&9\XX,  the  election;  bie  Sur,  the  cure ;  bie ©irn,  the  dam- 
sel;   bie  gal^t,  the  conveyance;    bie  glur,    a  field,  a 
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plain ;  bte  %lVitf^,  the  ^ood ;  bie  ^Otm,  the  form ;  tie 
%xai^t,  the  freight ;  bif  QSlvitff,  a  vehement  fire ;  bie 
S^lflb/  the  chace;  bie  ia^,  the  burden;  bie  Sif}/  the 
cunning,  deceit ;  bie  ^dxt,  the  boundary ,  and  a  species 
of  coin ;  bie  9^W,  the  duty ;  bie  ?)rad)t,*  the  pomp ; 
bie  9)ofl/  the  post,  post-office;  bie  £lttaal/  the  torment; 
bie  ©d^aar,  the  crowd,  troop ;  bie  Q6)la6)t,  the  battle ; 
bie©(^rift,  the  witing;  bie  @c|)Ulb,  the  debt ;  We  &pm, 
the  trace,  track;  bie  ©tirn^  the  forehead ;  bie  %f)at,  the 
deed ;  bie  Z^hx,  the  door ;  bie  Srac^t,  the  mode  of  dress ; 
bie  Srift/  the  pasture;  bie  Ul()r,  the  clock,  the  watch; 
bie  aBat)l,the  choice;  bie  9Selt;  the  world;  bieBal^l,  the 
number;  bie  3cit/ the  time ;  bie3i^t,  the  ornament. -=- All 
these  make  the  plural  in  en :  as,  t>xt  Tlxttn,  bie  S3imen/ 
bie  SS^fiten;  bie  U^ren,  &c.  Several  of  them  are,  some- 
times, (but  improperly),  written,  and  spoken,  with  an 
additional  e  for  the  termination  of  the  singular ;  then 
they  do  not  come  under  this  exception :  for  example, 

jBirne,  ©ime,  ©time,  SE()ure ;  also  U^re,  and  ©pure. 

2.  The  monosyllables,  in  the  foregoing  exception,  as 
they  do  not  assume  the  termination  e,  in  their  plural,  so 
they  neither  admit  a  change  of  the  vowels  a,  0,  U,  and 
the  diphthong  aU/  which,  according  to  the  general  rule, 
should  be  transformed,  in  the  plural  of  monosyllables, 
whose  singular  ends  in  a  consonant,  into  the  diphthongs 
a,  i,  U;  and  du*    • 


*  Jerusalem,  makes  this  word  a  masculine :  on  what 
ground,  I'know  not.  See  JBetTa^tUHflen  iibet  bie  toor* 
nebmfJen  25a]f)r{)citen  ber  SReligion  (jBraunfc^tr*  1786). 

Vol.  I.  271,  256,  291,  292. 

H 
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3.  The  word,  bie  ^0}X,  a  female  pig,  a  sow,  makes  the 
plural  bie  @(!ue ;  but  when  the  female  of  a  wild  boar  is 
understood,  it  is  by  sportsmen  expressed,  in  the  plural, 
bie  @auen*  ^te  93an!/  signifying  a  bench,  has  e  in  the 
plural,  bteS3anfe  ;  but  when  it  means  a  bank,  where  pe- 
cuniary concerns  are  transacted,  it  takes  fft,  bie  S3onfen* 

4.  Some  compound  words,  of  two  syllables,  form  the 
plural  ine,  with  a  change  of  vowels :  as,  bte  2(nnbruf},  the 
cross-bow;  bie  2Cbf unft,  descent,  origin;  bie  2(u6funft, 
information,  intelligence— plur.  Xrmbrufle^  2(bfunfte, 
2(udtunfte«  The  reason  is  that  they  are  composed  of 
monosyllables. 

5.  It  seems,  that  formerly  the  termination  en  was 
given  to  the  singular  number,  in  the  declension  of  femi- 
nines.  For  we  still  find  vestiges  of  it,  in  common  dis- 
course, and  even  in  some  phrases,  adopted  by  the  best 
authorities.    Under  this  description  come  the  following : 

3Cuf  ©rben,  on  earth,  for  auf  bcr  (Srbe ;  ju  (Sl^ren,  in  ho- 
nour of;  t)on  ©eiten/  on  the  part  of;  t)or  greuben,  for  joy ; 
JU  @^atiben  YDCrben/  to  fall  into  dishonour,  or  disgrace, 
to  be  disgracefully  disappointed.  That  termination  may 
be  said  to  supply  the  place  of  the  article;  which  power  it 
has- in  proper  names,  as  will  afterwards  be  shown.  It 
may  be  discerned  in  some  compound  words,  where  the 
article  is  suppressed  on  account  of  the  composition,  but 
would  be  used,  if  the  composition,  were  dissolved,  and 
the  components  reduced  to  their  simple  state  :  for  exam- 
ple, ber  e^tenfc^dnber,  the  destroyer  of  honour:  \>(k^ 
Sreubenfejl,  the  jubilee;  We  ^6Uenfa^rf/ the  descent  into 
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hell— instead  of  bet  S^nbet  der  Q^tt,  baft  %tft  der 
greube,  bU  ga|)rf,  (ju)  der  ^hUt.  Thus,  graucnbilb, 
Srauen^immet/  S3lumenfiaub/  e]()rciir&^rts« 

6.  Some  words,  of  the  first  declension,  are  not  used  in 
the  plural  number.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  ab- 
stract terms,  and  words  of  general  import,  or  such, 
for  which,  from  the  nature  of  their  signification,  no  plu- 
ral is  required.  This  subject  will  be  more  amplj  dis- 
cussed, in  the  additional  remarks. 

7.  In  sofne  compounds,  the  substantives  belonging  to 
the  first  declension,  admit  the  general  characteristick  of 
the  genitive  .case,  which  is  the  letter  s:  for  example, 

Htbeitsf)a\x^,  from  bfc  2trbett^  2(cl^(»crfldrun9,  from  Wc 
T[i)t ;  ©eburWag/  from  bic  ©eburt ;  ^iilf«mittel,  \)ul\9^ 
beb&tftffl,  from  ble  ^ulfc;  2tu§lc9ung»lun|l,  from  bie 
XuStcgung* 

Second  Declension. 

Comprehending  all  those  nouns  of  the  Masculine  and 
Neuter  genders,  which  end  in  el,  fm,  en,  er ;  and  those 
oj  the  Neuter  gender,  which  end  in  e. 

•  '      -  ■       ■ 

BXAMPLBS. 

Singular,  Plural. 

Nom.  J)cr  |>immel,  the  heaven  ©le  ^itnmtl,  the  heavens 

Gen.  £)c§  ^immelft,  of  £)cr  ^mmcl,  of 

Dat.   jDem  ^immel,  to  ©en  |>f mmcln,  to 

Ace.  ©en  .^immel/ihe  heaven  ©ie  j)immel/theheaveq|. 

H2 
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Singular. 


Nom.  ©cr  SSuffH/  the  bo- 
som 
Gen.  25eS  SBufcnS,  of 
Dat.  JDcm  iBufeit,  to 
Ace.  Sen  85ufen,  the  bo- 
som. 

Nom.  2)er  SSater,  the  father 
Gen.  25ee  aSatcrS,  of 
Dat.  2)em  SSater,  to 
Ace.  ©enSSater,  the  father. 

Nom.  ©as     ©eblrge,    the 
mountain 

Gen.    2)e§  ®ebirge§,  of 
Dat.    25em  ©cbirge,  to 
,Acc.    J)aS    ©ebirgc;    the 

mountain. 


FiuraL 


Sie  fiSufen/  the  bosoms 

25cr  S5ufen,  of 
3>en  SSufen,  to 

Sie  S3ufen^  the  bosoms. 


SHe  SMttX,  the  fathers 

ScrSSdter,  ofj 
®cn  SSdtem,  to 

©ic  aSdter,  the  fathers. 

S)ie  ©ebtrgC/  the  moun- 
tain 

£)er  ©ebirge,  of 
25en  ©ebirgen,  to 

©ie  ©ebirgC;  the  moun- 
tains.. 


Observations. 

I.  Very  few  words  remain  with  the  ending  em:  for  in- 
stance, ber  '}li\)mi,  the  breath ;  ber  JBefem,  the  broom— 
and  in  these,  n  is  now  frequently  substituted  for  m. 
Though  em  should  be  retained,  the  dative  plur.  would  be 
en  y  for  instance,  dat.  plur.  ben  S3cfen#* 


*  Musdus,  (SSoltSmdrd^en,   5ter  SE^.    ®.  256,  Wie- 

land's  edition),  makes  this  dative  plural  SScfcmen— "  mit 
SScfenten  gef el[)tf ' — ;  which  is  quite  uibgrammatical 


tcS  iffhiial,  Dc  EainMi>« 


'9 


plor.  nam.  IDs  Xdl.  «=t.  t>!r  £iT.    nai.  Xn 
tic  Jta£.    It  ^i»  haesi  caacrmcxsD  from  JL^rtl :  iar 
totluidsT,  MoiKii  iL  Lfw  Genau!-  sad 
for  hsbdonfiii^  t»  tiK  second  decknwm. 


4.  Tke  foDoviiig.  in  tbe  pfam]  iiiimKpi,  dwi^  tlir 
Tovds  A,  r,  c«  iflia  tJot  diphrhni^  4^  r,  £.  (m)  Samt 
mhkk  end  incfr  tcr  XrcL  liv  app^;  Icr^panoHsL  * 
.cMtialed  flbeep;  tcr  ^aitd,  an  afidr,  «  ooncaeni;  tcr 
Stanjd^  the  aeficimrr ;  ^fr S«3lirl,  tbe  mmtle ;  t«cr%l» 
bd,  the  naTd :  tcr  S^nd,  the  saddle ;  Kt  c4«iuM.  th» 
besk;  ber  Seorl,  the  bird,  (bj  Sone  irhkh  <>ffid  in  en.* 
t>er  S^l^nt/  the  thremd ;  ^el  Srabcn,  the  ditch  ;  tct  ^rtail» 
the  gardeo :  \>n  J^Un,  the  hayen,  harbour :  t<r  Sijl^ 
the  ahop,  (bot  when  it  means  the  shutter  of  a  wnidow» 
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tlie  vowel  is  not  altered),  (c)  Some  which  end  in  er: 
^t  Xtfet/  a  field,  or  an  acre ;  bet  ^ammtx,  the  haiAmer ; 
bet  ^aifUx,  the  farmeir,  (though  this  word  is  also  written, 
in  the  singular,  9&^tzx) ;  bet  ®6jX0aQtX,  the  sister's  hus- 
band, the  brother-in-law;  bet  SSatet/  the  father;  bet 
93ntbet/  the  brother.    These  have  in  the  plural^  SatUi, 

SSigd/  @axUn,  fBriiber,  &c. 

■    • 

5.  All  diminutives  belong  to  this  declension.— Any 
substantive  may  be  formed  into  a  diminutive,  by  the  ter- 
mination chen  being  added  :  for  instance,  bd$  SSaterd^en^ 
baS  JBrfiberd^en,  from  aSater,  JBrufcer*    The  vowels  a,  o, 

U/  s^nd  the  diphthong  a\X,  are,  generally,  converted  into  a, 
h,  &/  dU/  as  appears  from  the  examples,  just  mentioned. 

Thus  baS  ©6li)nd^cn,  from  ©ol^n,  the  son ;  baS  JBdumd^cn, 

fcop  ber  S3aum/  the  tree.  In  the  Upper  German  idiom, 
the  syllable,  lein  serves  for  the  purpose  of  making  dimi- 
nutives :  as,  baS .  9)l(innlcin,  from  bet  SRann,  the  man ; 
baSgrdulein,  from  bie  %xan,  the  woman;  baS  SSud^lcin; 

from  ba$  fBlxi),  the  book.  In  the  High  German,  chen  pre- 
dominates :  yet  Idn  is  adopted,  when  the  other  appears 
too  colloquial ;  for  example,  in  poetry.  It  also  remains 
in  particular  words :  as,  ba§  ^rduletn/  which  is  the  title  of 
a  young  lady  of  noble  extraction ;  ba$  ^ut\)Uin,  deno- 
ing  a  revengeful  disposition ;  ba§  S3ud^Ietn,  a  book  of 
'small  compass. — When  a  word,  ending  in  e,  el,  en,  is  to  re- 
ceive the  diminutive  termination  of  lein,  the  letters  e, 
cii,  and  /,  are  commonly  left  out:  as,  ba$  ^ndbletn/  from 

bet  Knabe,  the  boy ;  ba§  .Rudblein,  from  ber  ^uc^en,  the 

cake ;  bad  SngeUin/  from  ber  @ngel,  the  angel.     If  it  be 
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required  to  transform  a  word,  ending  in  ch,  or  y,  -  into  .a 
diminutive  with  cheuy  the  syllable  el  must  be  inserted  ;  as, 

baS  SSui^Atb^n,  bad  Stingeld^ett/  frombaSSud^,  the  book; 

ber  9ting,  the  ring.  This  is  done  to  prevent  the  concur- 
roTice  of  the  same,  or  similar  letters  On  that  account,  it  is 
better  to  sajr  ©eclclcin,  than  ©ceHein,  from  bfc  Secle,  the 
soul :  ©dbndHclein;  than  Sci^ndllcin,  from  bie  ©^nalle,  the 

buckle ;  though,  in  these  instances,  chen  should  be  pre 
ferred,  ©eelc^cn,  <Bi}tiaU6)ZX\. — All  diminutives  are  of  the 
neuter  gender,  as  has  been  stated  before.  Their  original 
signification  is  that  of  littleness,  which  is  differently  mo- 
dified, assuming,  in  the  object,  sometimes  the  idea  of 
prettiness,  sometimes  that  of  smallness  only,  and  also, 
occasionally,  that  of  ridicule  and  contempt ;  and  in  the 
person  speaking,  or  writing,  frequently  that  of  fondness, 
or  flattery. 

6.  Some  words  of  the  second  declension,  take  their 
plural  number  from  the  third  so  as  to  end  in  en:  as,.bct 
SSciiiX,  the  Bavarian ;  ber  S3auer/  the  peasant ;  ber  ^dtis 
toffcl,  the  slipper;  ber  ©tad)cl;  the  sting;  bcr  SSettet/  a 
male  relation,  a  cousin;  baS  2Cu3e/  the  eye;  bag  @nbe/  the 

end :  pi.  SSaiern,  SBauern,  ^antoffclii;  ©tadS^eln,  aSettern, 

^ugcn,  @nben*  It  would  be  no  great  offence  against  the 
language,  if  they  were  altogether,  both  in  the  singular  and 
plural,  consigned  to  the  third  declension^ 

T7iird  Declension. 

Containing  all  the  Masculines,  ending  in  e  and  si  (of 
$nare  than  one  syllable) ;  some  other  words  of  the  same 
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betgunte;  the  spark;  bergu^jlapfe,  the  footstep;  bcr  ®eban:s 

U,  the  thought;  bet  ®laubc,  the  faith,  the  belief;  bet  ^aiu^ 
fe,  the  crowd ;  bcr  Jtatpfc,  the  carp ;  bcr  9lamc,  the  name ; 
bcr  Same,  the  seed  ;  bcr  ©d^abc,  the  hurt,  injury,  damage ; 
bcr  SBiUC/  the  will :  of  which  the  reason  seems  to  be,  that 
these  words  may  likewise,  in  the  nominative  case  singu- 
lar, be  expressed  by  gricbcn,  gunfcn,  Su^jiapfcn,  ®cban^ 
fen,  ©laubcn,  »f)aufcn,  ^arpfcn.  Stamen,  ©amen,  @d)aben, 

SSiQcn  ;  and  referred  to  the  second  declension,  in  which  a 
is  the  necessary  characteristick  of  the  genitive.*  But 
notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  the  s  is,  in  those 
words,  frequently  omitted. 

'2.  It  has  been  stated,  that  the  masculines,  ending  in  e 
and  »f,  fall  under  this  declension,  if  they  be  of  more  than 
one  syllable.  Therefore,  monosyllables,  as  bcr  Sl&CC,  the 
tea  :  bcr  Swift/  discord,  do  not  belong  to  it.  Yet  bcr 
'Sl^rijl,  the  christian,  and  bcr  gurfl,  the  prince,  are  in- 
cluded: but  these  may,  originally,  have  been  S{)ri|ie, 
gur  jlc ;  and  thus  have  lain  within  the  rule,  ©cr  @CC,  the 
lake,  is  in  the  singular  of  the  fourth,  and  in  the  plural  of 
the  third  declension. 


*  One  of  these  words,  bcr  ®i}a'Oin,  sometimes  bears 
another  mark  of  the  second  declension,  namely,  that  it 
is,  in  the  plural,  expressed  by  @d^dbcn»  Thus  it  is  used 
byWieland,  Agathon,  Vol.  IF,  p.  269,  (Leipzig,  17^4. 
8vo).  That  change,  of  a  into  a,  appertains  decidedly 
to  the  second  declension,  and  not  the  third. 
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the  bettr;  tcr  BCBb  m  T^Bfciib  govvmonr;  terSnom,  A» 
well,  (•!»  SnRBcm,  after tlie SMoad);  taBvt^Ubt^t 
letter,  or  duMler,  af  die  alpk&bet;  bcrSiMt,  «  ca^et, 
yoan^  loUier  ;  to  eancTJtb,  tlie  onvade ;  to  QoittUtft^ 
candidate;  to  '^JBttbtSii,  die  Ronaii  cadMikk;  to 
iSi^9,  the  dmtkB  ;  to  Client,  the  dknt ;  to  ecnc^ 
^ntott,  the  coneipoiident ;  to£aillll,dieth«iidb,(Dail^ 
men,  after  the  leeond) :  to  S^ocent,  the  teacher;  toSlt^ 
cat,  a  spedei  of  coin ;  to  QUpf^^OKt,  the  elephant ;  to 
%^^,  the  rock,  (also  to  S^fot,  second  declension};  to 
%ur^,  the  prince ;  to  @€(f ,  a  ridiculous  man ;  to  Sciiof, 
the  associate  partner ;  to  (Scfell,  the  asMMuate,  joamey* 
man:  to  ®raf,  the  count;  to  .fstgejh>lj,  abachdor,  an 
unmarried  man;  toJ^alunf,  the  scoundrel ;  to  <^i^IKt, 
a  sort  of  footman ;  ber  «£)clb,  the  hero;  to  ^ttt,  the  lord, 
or  master ;  to  ^irt,  the  herdsman ;  bet  ^uf ar,  the  hussar ; 
toSanitfc^,  the  Janisarj  ;  bcr  3nfag,  the  inmate;  to 
SRenfc^^  man,  a  human  being,  (ba$  9fenfd;,  an  abject  fe- 
male, is  of  the  fourth) ;  bcr  9Robr,  the  moor,  or  negro ; 
t)cr  SRonard^,  the  monarch;  bcr  9luvr,  the  fool ;  tcr  t^, 
the  ox;  bcr  fJaragrap^,  the  paragraph;  bcr  ?)atriarifc, 
the  patriarch  ;  ber  ^fricm,  the  awl,  (also  bcr  ^fricmcn,  se- 
cond) ;  bcrf)^i(ofop§,  the  philosopher;  bcr  ^Ott,  the  poet ; 
ber  ?)0tcn tat,  the  potentate ;  bcr  ^rdfibcnt,  the  president ; 
ber  ^ralat,  the  prelate ;  bcr  ?>rinj,  the  prince;  ber  ^falm, 
the  psalm ;  ber  @d^enf,  the  cup-bearer,  butler,  pub- 
lican, (also  after  the  fourth);  ber  ©d)mer5, 
pain,  (more  commonly  after  the  fourth) ;  bcr  Qi)ipii 
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W  Sbtk\)X\mQ,  the  information;  bet  Uriaub/  permission,, 
pi.  bie  Srlaubniffe,  from  bie  Srlaubnt^/  the  permission. 

2.  Some  names  of  plants;    as,  bet  £ol)(/  the  cabbage; 

bet  ^afer,  the  oats  ;*  bcr  |)opfen/  hops  ;*   ba^  ©c^)ilf/  the 

reed ;  bie  ^rcffC/  cresses.  Of  some  the  plural  is  likewise 
unusual,  in  English ;  viz.  ber  ^lec,  clover  ;  bet  ^noblau^, 
the  garlick ;  ber  @pargel/  asparagus ;  ber  %la6)^,  the  flax  ; 
ber  »^anf/  the  hemp ;  bic  ©erfie,  the  barley ;  bcr  SHSeifeeH/  the 
wheat. — When  the  plural  is  to  be  expressed,  some  ad- 
junct  must  be  made  use  of,  such  as,  bie  2Ctt/  the  kind ;  btc 
|>|laniie,  the  plant :  for  example,  jwep  9>P*inien  ^Olj)l/  two 
cabbages;  bie  Sto\)laxtZXi,  the  kinds  of  cabbage  ;  bie  Alee^^ 

pflanjen,  plants  of  clover ;  bic  ^leearf en,  or  2Crten  ^lee, 

different  kinds  of  clover.  When  the  name  of  the  plant 
ends  in  a  simple  r,  and  the  adjunct  is  to  follow  it,  the  letter 

fi  is  generally  inserted :  as,  ©erjienarten,  ^reffenpflanien* 

3.  Words  implying  quantity,  weight,  or  measure,  are 
seldom  used  in  the  plural,  although  numerals,  exceeding 
One,  should  be  put  before  them.     Of  this  kind  are : 
Det  TUltX,  the  acre :    for  example,  ict)n  Xrf er  8anb,  ten 

acres  of  land. 

S5aS  85ud^,  a  quire  (of  paper) :  ex.  bre^  S5uc^  ?)apiet, 

three  quires  of  paper. 
£)ad  S3unb^  the  bundle,  truss,  sheaf:  fe^$  S3unb  ©tro^; 
six  trusses  of  straw. 

X)a$  S)u^en/  the  dozen :  {wattiig  £)u^enb  SSein;  twenty 

dozens  of  wine. 

*  Not  uaed  in  the  singular,  in  English. 
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X>a^%a^,  the  cask:  jn^&ff  jjaf  93iet;  twelve  casks  of  beer. 

£)ie  %avift,  the  hand :  t){eriel)n  %anft  lt)Dd^/  fourteen  hands 

f  high.        ;        .  f  :  » 

2)er  ®rab/  a  mathematical  degree :  ^unbert  Qtai,  hundred 
•  degrees. 

^a^pdjipt,  the  head:  loicr  ^aupt  9tinbt>ic^,  four  heads 
.  of  horned  cattle. 

DaS3a^r,  the  year,  as  a  measure  of  time.     3^^n  3a^r 
i  alt/  ten  years  old. 
^ie  (in some  provinces,  ba§)  ^laftcr/  the  fathom:  neutl 

jtlaftet/  nine  fathoms. 
£)a§  !ERa^I/  time,  repetition  of  an  act :  as,  ein  Ttafjl,  once ; 
jwe^  9Ba^l,  twice ;  brcij  ^atjl,  three  times;  \>kx^a\)\, 
four  times ;  fed^  ^Qi)l,  six  times. 

©frSWanit;^  the  man:  as,  bfe6ompagmefji^unbert2Bann 

ftaxl,  the  company  is  a  hundred  men  strong. 
Die  ?Karf/  the  mark,   a  weight :  as,  jebn  5Warf  ®plb, 

ten  marks  of  gold. 
T>il^  ^aax,  the  pair:    brcp  ?)aar  @(^U^)e,    three  pair  of 

shoes ;  fc4)S  ^aax  ©trumpfe,  six  pair  of  stockings. 

Note:  din  ^aax,  alsosignifiesa  few:  dn^aarSage 

a  few  days; 

Das  ?)funb;  the  pound  :  tm  95funb  3"*^'^/  four  pounds 
of  sugar.  . .  :  ' 

DaS  (Sc^ocf,  a  number  of  sixty :  jwei?  ®^0(f  Xepfet/six 
'  Score  of  apples.  < 

©er  ©tcitt;  the  stone ;  \)icrjc^n  ©tcin  fc^er,  fourteen  stone 
weight. 

©a5  ©tficf,  the  piece,  fieben  ©tucf  Su(^,  seven  pieces 
of  cloth. 

Der  3oKf  an  inch  :  ffinf  3ott  breit,  five  inches  broad. 
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A  fdw  words  are  excepted  from  this  rule,  toch  as  bie 
eUf ,  or  e^U;  theell,  or  yard ;  bic  ^tiU,  the  mile ;  bicttnje, 
the  ounce :  and  some  others,  which  must  be  learnt  in 
{Practice.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  substantives, 
which  follow  those  nouns  of  measure  or  quantity,  are 
not  declined,  unless  eiiher  a  pronoun,  or  an  adjective, 
be  joined  with  them.  When  accompanied  by  pronouns, 
they  stand  in  the  genitive  case,  or  the  dative  with  the 
preposition  t)on,  of:  fcd[)§  ?)funb  bicfcS  3w*^^^/ or  \)on 
Wcfem  3wtf er,  six  pounds  of  this  sugar :  tier  gaf  jeneS 
SBBcineS,  or  t)on  jencm  SBcinc,  four  casks  of  that  wine  ; — 
when  by  adjectives,  they  remain  in  the  nominative,  if 
no  other  word  be  in  the  sentence  to  govern  them  ;  or  if 
there  be  such  a  word,  for  instance,  a  verb,  or  a  preposi- 
tion, they  are  put  in  the  cases   required  by  either ;  as, 

©c^idcn  @ic  mir  brcp  JDlifecnb  gutcn  SBcin,  unb  fcd[)§  ^funb 

feinen  S^^dtt,  send  me  three  dozens  of  good  wbe,  and  six 
pounds  of  fine  sugar  — gutcn  SSeilt/  and  feilten  ^wdtx, 
&re  accusative  cases,  governed  by  the  verb  \i)\dttif  to 
send.     Thus  with  a  preposition;  Wit    jel^n   %a^  gutem 

JBicrC/  unb  mit  ficben  ©tficf  fettcm  SSie^e,  with  six  casks 

of  good  beer,  and  seven  heads  of  fat  cattle;  heregutem 
SBicre,  fcttem  SSlCl^e,  are  in  the  dative,  governed  by  the 
preposition  mit. — An  adjective  between  a  numeral  and 
the  term  of  quantity,  or  measure,  corresponds  with  the 
numeral,  so  as  to  assume  the  plural  form,  when  the 
number  eiEceeds  one  ; '  but  it  has,  of  itself,  no  effect, 
upon  the  substantive :  as,  fcd^S  flcomctrifdje  ^\X%  isix  geo- 
metrical feet.  When,  however,  a  preposition,  or  a  verb 
governs  the  adjective,  the  word  of  quantity,  orttaeasure, 
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is  likewise  influenced  by  it :  as,  ein  %A^  t)on  ()Unbett  geo^^ 
metrif4)en  ^Ufien/  a  field  of  a  hundred  geometrical  feet, 
where  it  would  be  improper  to  say,  %\x^* — The  word  |)aar/ 
nevertheless,  departs  from  this  rule,  and  continues  inva- 
riable under  those  circumstances :  as,  @ebcn  @te  mtt  \)ter 
gute$aar@i^U^C,  give  me  four  good  pair  of  shoes;  mit 
t>ier  guten  |)aar  QiCfVAitW,  with  four  pair  of  good  shoes. 
Yet  the  substantive,  after  it,  is  affected  by  the'  governing 
word,  as  is  seen  in  the  last  example,  where  @c^ulf)en  is  the 
dative,  on  account  of  the  preposition  mit«  Otherwise, 
when  the  term  of  quantity  itself  is  governed,  and  varied 
in  its  case,  the  substantive,  after  it,  may  be  put  in  the 
genitive,  or  left  unaltered :  as,  SBott  fcd^S  fleometvifd^cn 
gufen  8anbe§,  or  gant>. — The  English  language  somewhat 
resembles  the  German,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  singular 
number,  in  certain  words  of  measure,  or  quantity :  for- 
example.  Ten  pound  of  English  money ^  twenty  piece  of 
clothe  instead  of  pounds,  pieces;  though  this  is  not  deemed 
strictly  correct. 

C.  The  following  words  have  no  singular :  bie  ®^^ 
fdUc,  the  taxes ;  We  ©infunftc,  the  revenue;  bic  ^ojien, 

the  expenses ;  bic  Unf ojien,  the  costs ;  bic  2Celtcrn,  the 
parents:  bie  2tt)nen,  the  ancestors;  bie  95ein!leiber,  the 
small  clothes :  bie  tjpofen,*  the  breeches  ;  bie  SBaffeU,  the 
weapons,  arms ;  bie  ®i}XaXittXi,  the  bounds,  the  lists ; 
bie  ©ebruber,  the  brothers;  bie  ®efct)n)ijier,  the  brothers 

*  ®ie  *^ofe,  the  breeches,  in  the  singular  number,  is 
not  unfrequently  used,  though  this  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered  as  provincial  language. 
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Singular.  Singular. 

Nom.  3acobi/  Jacobi  @atO,  Cato 

Gen.  3acobt%  of  Qato%  of 

Dat.  Sacobi'n,  to  gato'n,  to 

Ace.  3acobi'n,  Jacobi.  Sato'n,  Cato. 

Nom.  Sablonjip,  Jablonsky  Sagel,  Fagel 

Gen.  3<iblon(l9'S,  of  Sagel'S 

Dat.   3ablonfft)'n,  to  Sagelti/  to 

Ace.    Sablonffp'n,  Jablonsky  gagelH/ Fageln. 

Nom.  @c^ul}/  Schulz  Aatit,  Kant 

Gen.  @4)uli'e§,  or  ©c^uIj'cnS,  of      ^ant'S,  of 
Dat.   ©d^uIjcH;  to  ^antcn,  to 

Ace.   @(l)uljen,  Schulz.  tauten,  Kant. 

For  the  Feminine  Gender. 

Singular.  Singular, 

Nom.  ®iana,  Diana  Scieberife/  Frederica 

Gen.   Diana'6,  or  25{anen'§,  of      grieberifc'nS  of 

Dat.     ©lancn,  to  gricberitcn,  to 

Ace.     ©jancn,  Diana..  gricberifcn,  Frederica. 

Nom.  Qapp})0,  Sappho 
Gen.   @ap)!>^o%  of 
Dat.    ^app})o'n,  to 
Ace.    ©app^o'n,  Sappho. 
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Instead  of  the  simple  «,  in  the  genitive  case — esot  ens 
must  be  added;  in  words  that  end  in  s,  ss,  sch,  x,  z,  tz : 
as,  SRpIiuS;  gen.  SKpHuffcd;  or  SDIpliuffcng ;  guc^S;  %xi\df, 
gen.  •  giwJ^frtlS,  §rif(l)enS,  in  which  two  last  examples, 
ens  may  be  thought  preferable  to  es,  because  a  distinc- 
tion is  thus  made  between  8ucl)fe$;  the  gen.  of  bet  Sucl)S, 
-the  fox, and' that  proper  name;  and  likewise  between 
frifd^e^/  the  neuter  of  the  adjective  frifd^^  and  the  proper 
name,  ^ax,  gen. '  5Kfl)C'e§,   or   3Ra)C'cn§;    (Sc^ulj,  gen. 

©c^uIj'eS,  or  ®c^uli'en§ ;  granj,  gen.  granj'eg,  orgran^ 
i'cn§  5  gjlorife,  gen.  5SRorife'e6  or  gRori Veng*  The  addi- 
tion  of  s  alone  would  liere  create  an  offensive  harshness. 

The  x^haractenstick  letters  ns,  or  ens,  of  the  genitive 
case  are  iftlways '  appropriated  to  female  names,  ending 
in  e,  as,  griebcrifc,  gen.  grieberifenS ;  and  very  often' to 
those  which  end  in  i.-  as,  Jlora,  gen.  glorenS;  Suropa 
gen,  @uropen$«  Nor  are  they  uncommon  in  male  names, 
ending  in  e,  or  a  consonant,  except  /,  and  r.     For  exam. 

pie:  |)C9ne,  gen.  ;g)ci^nenS,  .Rant,  gen.  JKanteni;  S33olf; 

gen.  SBoIfenS;  though  it  is  more  consistent  with  modern 
usage,  in  these  names,  to  omit  the  n,  or  en,  before 
the  s. 

Names  ending  in  as,  es,  os,  us,  do  not  well  bear  the 
usual  terminations  of  the  genitive,  in  es,  or  ens;  for  the 
sound,  which  is  thus  produced,  is  disagreeable.  It  is^ 
therefore,  avoided,  when  it  conveniently  can  be  done. 
Most  names,  of  those  endings,  are  from  the  Latin :  and 
not  unfrequently,  the  Latin  termination  of  the  genitive  is 
adopted:  as,  \)a^  geiben  S^tijlf,  the  sufferings  of  Chrikt; 
ba68cben!ttlctbiabiS,  the  life  of  Alcibiades;  where  Chrtsti 
and  Alcibiadis  are  the  Latin  genitives,  from  Christus, 
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.4/<rtitai£rs,eia4t^.or;:tliA  Germao,  S^rifiuffe^,  Xkxixa^ 
U^ti ;  or  .@^rifluf€ti^  JULdhi&befenS*  Another  method  of 
superseding -i^Q^jawkward.  sound  of  the  latter,  is  not  to 
j^T6  any  dj#|jipi(^iy^  t9i»ttinaJtion  to  the  genitiyie  at  all; 

aadta8ayYffiiNrtfiul(£€tben  ;:3tlcibube6^cben ;  or'ba$  geiben 

SlrtfhtS;  ba6.fot[en  X(cib{abc$  ;  jet  the  last  is  more  unusual : 
for  the  geaitiflreyi  Toid  of  any  other,  mark  of  discrimina- 
tion, may  yinJLftfma^lDer^ebei|iiUnguished  by  being  placed 
before  the  noi^a^that  .gpverns  it ;  but  not  so  well,  when 
it  stands  after.  Som^imes,  th^  preposition  "OW,  of,  may 
be  of  service,  though  it  is  not  always  applicable;  and 
oecaaionally:;  .an  irregular  abbrevidtion  is  resorted  to, 
ai^,  Xc^doneiS/  frpm  !{t(^elou§/  which  should  be  Vd^elolif^ 
feoS*  Biitilihe  most  obvious  and  best  mode,  is  the  ^  use 
of  the  article^     .... 

As  ther^  are.  twQ.  ^ays  of  declining  prop^  ilames,  it 
may  be  anked^  when*  and  how,  each  of  them  is  to  be 
employed  ? 

The  first  mode,  with  the  article,  answers  almost  every 
|iurpose,iexc^t  when,  th^. genitive  case  i^  to  precede  the 
word,  hy,  which  it  is  governed.  The  variable  tertnination? 
ought  then  to  be  used  :  as,^omer'§  SIia§/  the  Iliad  of  Ho- 
tter ;  S3irgU:g  Venei^^V  irgii's  iEneid  ;<not  b^  Isomer  Sliag ; 
bed  83ti;gU  .2(atei§*  .  Here,  if  the  article' wei^e  prefixed, 
the  teriQJoatipns  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  and- the 
article  ifould  be  a. superfiuous  additiq6. '  After  a  demon- 
-atrativcii^iiironouu,  the  genitive  of  mate  names  ahrajTs 
stakes  the  «,  when  that  case  is  piit  before  the  Word  on 
which  it  depends :  as,  biefcd  (StcerpH  @(l[)tiften,  the  writing 
of  Ibis  Cicero ;  \mt^  SSirgir^  ©ebid^te;  the  poems  of  that 
Virgil. — The  endings  n,  end  m,  in  the  dative  and  apcu- 
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sative,  occur  more  frequently  in  the  language  of  c< 
life, than  in  accurate  composition:  and^  the  arti<ile  s^ems 
^now  to  be  generally  preferred.  Yet' there  m«y^«ir- 
cumstanceiy  in^hich  the  use  of  those  terminations^  must 
be  allowed.-  In  eome  province!^  they  arie  even  lidded -to 
the  dativa  and  tecusatiye  cases  of  common  appellatives, 
supplying.the  place  of  the  article:  as,  l@age  Sattttif  tell 

the  fatheri<d4t  fqrim  SSater ;  tufe  fBrnbem;  Stuttiem/  eM 

the  brother,  the^ioiher,  foi*  tiM  Srubet/  tie  9ltixtter;  Thin, 
however,  is  a  iiarbarism. — Sometimes,  tlie  dfttive  and^W9- 
cusative  are  not  discriminated  from  the  uomittntive,  MMr 
by  the  article,H&r  thejtermination :' As,  3M  !&(*€  e*^^d)fegll 

g€fagt;  I  tott  SeUegel,  fbr  bem  Sc^tes^t,  ^^UiOn^  tH*^ 
ben  &it  €(€ero  gelefen,  Ix^ve  you  ri&ad Cicero;  ^atm^t 
9itt  gefef^en,  haveyou  seen  Pitt,  for  ben  StcerO/  orgfccrw^, 
and  b^n  ^itt,  or  ^itten.  But  this  deviation  fH>ih  the  f lile 
can  hardly  be  justified ;  though  it  mUst  be  acknowledged, 
that  it  is'by  no  means  uncommon,  'e*specially  after  jMre- 
positions,  and  after  transitive  verbs.  WheA  a  substantiV^' 
whether  a  title  or  other  appellative,  with  the  articlij, 
stands  before  a  proper  name,  the  latter  remains  unde- 
clined  :  as,  M  |)^iIofQp$en ^ont/of thephilosojph'er  Kant; 
beS  Dfd^tert  SS&rget,  the  poet  Burger ;  be8  JldfctS  3ofcW/ 
of  the  Emperour  Joseph.  But,  if  the  substantive  is  not  aly 
tended  with  an  article,  the  proper  name'  nkult'be'Vafi^ 
in  its  termination,  at  least  in  the  genitiVe  case ;  atf,  'iC(^ 
nig  8ri«beri(i^'6  ©iege,  King  Frederick's  victories ;  .J^ttni 
8eifer'6  ©(^ften,  Mr.  Leiser's 'writings.  In  the -first 
example  it  is  to  be  remarked*,  that, 'graiiamatfcillly, -'JUS? 
nig,  ought  to  be  it5nigc6/  or  Jt6nij8;  Vtit  as  {He  jirofler 
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name,  belonging  to  this  appellative,  has  the  same  cha- 
racteristick  ending,  it  is  omitted  in  the  latter,  to  spare 

'the  reiteration  of  .the  hissing  sound.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  vary  the  proper  name,  when  the  preceding  title, 
or  appellative,  is  in  the  dative,  or  accusative:  as,  er  \)at 
eS  bcm  ^errn  fStxi)Ux  crjd^lt,  he  has  told  it  to  Mr.  R. ;  xoxx 

,t)obzn  t>en  Doctor  ^txx\(i)zl  gefel()en,  we  have  seen  Dr.  H.— 

.When  two  or  more  names  stand  in  opposition,  the  last 
only  requires  ,the  characteristick.  ending .  of  the  oblique 
case:  for  example,  ©manucl  ^ant'§  SSScrf C/  the  works  of 

•Emanuel  Kant:  So^ann  ©eorg  ^cmtid^ gcbct'S  ©c^iriften, 

the  writings  of  John  George  Henry  Feder.  When  the 
sur-name  is  preceded  by  the  term  \>otl,  which  implies 
nobility,  the  last  Christian  name  takes  the  termination  : 

as,  bcr  9lame  6arl  griebmc^)'§  \3on  SQBangcn^cim,  the  name 

of  Charles  Frederick  of  Wangenheim ;  baS  2f  nbcnf  en  SSBi  lis: 
^)elm  ©Ottfricb'S  tJOngeibnife,  the  memory  of  William 
Godfrey:  de  Leibnitz.  A  common  substantive,  being  in 
opposition  to  a  proper  name,  must  be  put  in  the  same 

case :  as,  ba§  8cben§  gatl'S  beS  3w6lftcn,  ^Snige^  t)on 

©d^ttJCbcn,  the  life  of  Charles  the  twelfth,  king  of  Sweden. 
The  names  of  countries,  and  places,  admit  the  s  in 
the  genitive,  but  not  n  in  the  other  cases :  as,  ^tutfti)^ 
lanb'§  blul^enber  Sujlanb,  the  flourishing  state  of  Germany. 
The  dative  and  accusative  are,  therefore,  like  the  nomi- 
native. Sometimes  the  dative  may  end  in  e,  when  the 
word  is  referred  to  the  fourth  declension:  as,  in  bem  ^olf^ 
rei^en  2)eutfd)lanbe,  in  the  populous  country  of  Germany. 
.  The  article  never  can  be  prefixed  to  such  names,  unless 
an  adjective,    or  participle,    intervenes,  as  in  the   last 
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example.    The  genitive  is  not  unfrequently  represented 

by  the  preposition  t)on :  as,  bie  jWnifle  \3on  ©nglanfc,  the 

kings  of  England. 

A  male  name  may  be  converted  into  a  female,  by  the 
addition  of  the  syllable  inn  :*  as,  S^zxfXZ  ;  bic  .feepninni 
Heyne's  wife,  or  daughter.  Yet  this  is  not  a  very  ele- 
gant manner  of  conveying  the  idea,  and  is  generally 
exchanged  for  some  other  mode  of  expression. 

We :  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  Singular  Numbtr  of 
proper  names;  if  a  Plural  be  wanted,  it  may,  perhaps, 
in  general,  be  recommended  to  form  it,  according  to  the 
gender  and  termination  of  the  word,  after  one  of  the 
four  declensions :  namely,  in  feminines,  after  the  first ; 
in  masculines;:  ending  in  el,  en,  er,  after  the  second  ; 
in  those  in  e  and  st  (of  more  than  one  syllable),  after 
the  third ;  and  in  the  rest,  after  the  fourth.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that  frequently  an  uncouthness  would 
be  thus  produced  ;  as,  for  example,  if  you  were  to  say : 
bie  aS^COne,  bic  |)riefi(C9e,  the  Bacons  the  Priestleys.  In 
such  instances,  it*  is  better  to  have  recourse  to  the  letter 
«,  as  the  index' of  the  plural,  though  it  is  not  a  genuine 
German  termination  for  that  number.  It  has  been  once 
before  called  in  aid,  when  we  were  speaking  of  certain 
nouns  substantive,  ending  in  a,  in  the  second  declen- 
sion.t  Let  us  father  observe,  that  the  plurals  to  be 
formed  after  the  third  declension,  may  be   objected  to 


*  This  is  in  some  provinces,  turned    into   en,  as,  bie 
.^epnen,  Mrs.  or  Miss  Hey ne. 
t  Seep.  149.  '  Obs.  2. 
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tof  this  ^easoiii  ^t  the  termination  €n  ift  liabte  tobe 
UlUftaken  for  the  female  ending,  9ometimite  <t|Sdd  initead 
of  tiin .-  as,  bie  S^eop^rajien,  for  S^eojJl^flpjfti,  the  wil5fe 
^r  daughter  of  Theophrastus;  bir^epnen,  for  ^eijninn, 
tiie  wife,  or  daughter,  of  Heyne.  I  have,  therefore,  ssi^g- 
|;Qited,^n  another  plape/  the  expediency  of  referriilg 
the  ,Mrprds  in  at  to  the  fourth  declension:  as^  Zi^9ipf)t0lft, 
plur.  bie  ^top^xaft,  the  Theophrasti;  and  of  appltingf 
to  ^hose^  which  have  the  singular  in  e;  the  letter*,  or 
rather  ns:  as,  bie  @6t^enS/  bie  ^V^nrnt,  the  Gothcs,  4he 
He^rnes.  jViost,  of  the  female  fiames  make  their  pkiral 
in  en^  conformably  to  the  first  declension;   as,  ^ana, 

gtijet^erlte,  plur.  bie  ©ianen,  bie  grieberifen  j— thote  m  #, 

by  the  addition  of  n,  or  s^  as  ®ap^O,  plur.  bt<  @ap)>^Ott> 

or bje @aj>j)^^oS^  '•   '     ^  /• 

Every  proper  namd  may,  like  a  comm<m  substantive, 
be  lessened  into  a  diminutive,  by  meaifi  ^  the  Syllable 
chtn,  or  letn,  (of  which  see  above) :  for  eziimple,'SiacU 
i^Xif  little  Charles ;  S^iand^eO/  little  Diana.  These  di- 
minutives belong  all,  without  exception,  to  the  second 
declension  of  substantives,  and  are  of  the  neuUlt  gen- 
der.f 

III.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  wherever  no  article 
can  be  employed,  the  genitive  ^ase  is  generally  charac- 
terized by  the  letter  s.  This  is  to  be  seen  in  compound 
words  :  as,  baS  giebeSbanb,   the  bond  of  love,  instead  of 


*  Exercises,  p.  17,  note  5  (4th  ed.) 

t  See  p.  150,  Obs.  5;  and  p.  125.  Obs.  7. 


I 
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bad  SMb kcr  Sick ;  teS <^ulftaiittel«  a mettiB,^  expe- 
dient; 6oa  ba$  9tittd,  and  Wc  ^ff ;  boS  KOeifS^aal, 
the  work-booie^  from  tad  ^0$,  and  bie  Xibcit ;  bar  9(^ 
burtStag,  the  birth  day,  Irom  bCT  Sag,  ud  bie  Seburt  jMe 
2(uMegtmgSfltn9f  ^  ^'^  of  interprelatioii,  from  bie  StfXC%, 
and  bie  Xttfkgtmg ;  and  though  it  is  not  used  in  all  com- 
pbiAids,  yet  in  these  and  odieri,  the  power  <of  the  t  ii 
4cl<early  manifested. 

IV,  Foreign  words,  which  fiare  been  j^keSVed  irito 
the  German  language,  most  be  adapted  to  one  of  the  ibor 
declensions :  or  take  the  «,  for  their  plural  tefmintition.* 


SECTION   IV. 

TBB  DECLENSION   OF  ADJBCTIVB8. 

Nouns  adjective  assume  four  different  forms. 

The  First  Farm 
is  adverbial,  that  is  to  say,  without  a  declinable  termina- 


*  The  precept  here  given  coincides  with  the  notions  of 
Quintilian,  Inst.  Or.  1,  5.  Inde  ilia  quastio  oritur,  an 
eddem  ratiane  per  casus  duci  externa,  qud  nostra  conveniat, 
— Miki  autem  placet  Latinam  rationefn  seqUi,  qubsque  pa- 
titur  decor.  In  ceteris  qute  p'otetnt^t  utroque  niodo  non 
indeeenter  ffferri,  qui  Gmecarn  figuram  sequi  ma/tt,  non 
Latine  quidem,  9td  eilra  reprehrnsionem  Idiptetut, 
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tion.  In  this  .form  the  adjective  appears,  when  it  is  not 
placed  before  a  substantive,  nor  preceded  by  an  article, 
or  a  pronoun. 

The  Second  Form 

is  made  use  of,  when  the  adjective  stands  before  a  sub- 
stantive, without  an  article  preceding.  It  is  declined 
with  three  genders,  in  the  singular  number :  the  plural 
has  only  one  termination,  for  all  genders.  These  are 
the  terminations : 

Singular,  PluraL 


Masc.  Fern.   Neut. 

Nom. 

er,    e,      es. 

Nom. 

f. 

Gen. 

es,    er,    es. 

Gen. 

er. 

Dat. 

em,  er,    em. 

Dat. 

en. 

Ace. 

en,    e,      es. 

The  Third  Form 

Ace. 

e. 

1 

is  governed  by  the  definite  article,  Set,  bie,  ba§.     Three 
genders  in  the  singular. 

Singular,  Plural, 


Nom. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

l^eut. 

e. 

Nom.  en. 

Gen. 

en, 

en. 

en. 

Gen.   en. 

Dat. 

en. 

en. 

en. 

Dat..   en. 

Ace. 

en, 

e, 

e. 

Ace.    en. 
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The  Ftmrth  Farm.    . 

is  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article,  gitl;  cine,  eiti;  or  a 
possessive  pronoun,  as,  9Jicin,  miXXit,  ttlZXti,  my. 

Three  genders  in  the  singular. 

Singular.  Plural. 


Maac. 

Fern. 

Neat. 

\ 

Nom. 

er. 

e, 

es. 

Nom. 

en. 

Gen. 

en, 

en. 

en. 

Gen. 

en. 

Dat. 

en, 

en. 

en. 

Dat. 

en. 

Ace. 

en. 

f. 

es. 

Ace. 

en. 

First  Form. 

1 

This  is  the  original,  of  which  the  following  are  modi- 
fications. In  that  form  the  adjective  always  is  seen, 
when  it  is  unconnected  with  any  article,  or  pronoun,  be- 
fore, or  any  substantive,  after  it.  It  is  in  this  form, 
that  it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  dictionary. 

As  it  is  not  declined,  it  wants  the  terminations,  which 
serve  for  the  purpose  of  inflection.  Examples :  ®Vit, 
good;  grop,  great;  flein,  little;  rot^,  red;  tDCtf,  white. 
In  this  shape  it  remains,  when  it  is  put  after  a  substan- 
tive: as,  gdfar  flug  unb  tapfer,  Caesar  prudent,  and' 
brave.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  whether  the  substan- 
tive be  of  the  singular,  or  plural  number ;  the  adjec- 
tive, when  placed  after  it,  is  invariable:  for  example, 
2)er  Stimzx  fiif)n  unt)  bcrrfd^fftci^tig,  the  Romans  bold,  and 
ambitious.     Tlie  same  after  a  verb:    as,  bet  SRatltt  ifl' 


J 


\Ht 


Ofi  the  Nctm. 
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ffXt,  the  man  is  good;  bie  %atbt  \)^i$t  XOtl),  the  colour  is 
called  red ;  ed  ij{  fait,  it  is  cold.  Nor  does  the  number 
of  the  verb,  singular  or  plural,  make  any  difference  : 
M,  fte  ftnb  grop/  they  are  great. 

Adjectives,  in  the  first  form,  mostly  terminate  in  con- 
sonants. Some  end  in  the  diphthongs  au,  eu,  ey :  as, 
®raU/  grey;  ttCU/  faithful;  frep,  free:  and  several  in  r. 
as,  j33l6be,  bashful;  bangC/  anxious;  cngC/  narrow;  ge^ 
fc^inbC/  quick ;  bfifC/  bad,  naughty,  or  angry  ;  trubey 
not  clear,  troubled. 

Second  Form. 

When  the  adjective  is  placed  before  the  substantive, 
to  which  it  belongs,  without  an  article  antecedent,  it 
stands  in  this  form,  which  is  declined  in  the  following 
manner : 


1  (f 


Sii^ular. 


Plural. 


Mmc. 

Norn.  ®uter^ 
Gen.    @\xM, 


Kent. 


Fein. 

®\xU, 

®ixUx,  @ute§. 

Dat.    ©utetti;    ®ixUx,  @utem» 

Ac&.    ®\xun,     ®\xU,  ®\xM* 


'■■i 


®ute* 
®uter*^ 
®utihv 
®\xU. 


Examples :  ®uter  SBein,  good  wine ;  gute  SRilc^/  good 
milk;  gute6  fi3ier/  good  beer. 

'   OhservatUms. 

1.  When  two  or  more  adjectives  are  before  the  same 
substantive,  without  an  article  preceding  them,  ihtj 
ought  all  to  submit  to  the  second  form,  as  in  these  exam- 
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pies :  :JSutct,  altet;  ?ot^er  SSeiti/  food,  old,  rcMi  wioej  ^ute^ 
(fife/  frt f(|e  W[l*/ ,  good,  sweet,  new  milk-,  gutrt, -ftatle^y 
brauneJjJBier/  gPO^t  strong,  brown  beer.  But  in  the  ge- 
nitivfijaii^^da^ve.cttses  singular,  aind  in  the  genitive -ji^u^ 
ral,  j^  oflen  happens,  that  only  the  first  adjective  com- 
plies  with,  this  mode  of  declension,  and  the  others  adopt 
the  terpnination  em.  This  is  admitted,  with  the  intention 
of  avoiding  a  disagreeable  repetition  of  e«,  'fm,  «»v?  Foi 
instance,  gen.  sing.  gute6/  alten^  rot]()en  SSeine^;  S^ttx,  fu^ 
fen  Wi&i ;  dat.  sing,  gutem,  jiarf en/  braunen  I93iere ;  gen* 

pl.  guter,  atti;nJSet1ie.  The  ending  es  is,  in  the  adjective 
even,  sometimes,  displaced  by  fit,  when  only  a  substan- 
tive, in 89  follows;  as,  guten  Sb^ilS/  in  a  great  degree; 
anbem  %^z\%  on  the  other  hand ;  nteiflen  %\itA%  for  the 
most  part;  grSf  ten  S^eilS,  for  the  greatest  palrt;  ibtbrigeJn 
gaM,  in.  a  contrary  case :  folgenben  SKageS,  the  day  fal- 
lowing ;  ben  erjlen  Sun  ^jerwf  c^nen  Sal^reS/  the  first  6f  Junfe 
of  last  year;  gutenSRut^ef ,  of  good  cheer;  trocfenenguf e8, 

with  a  dry  foot ;  jlet^ettbcn  %\X^t%,  without  loss  of  dbe;  altetl 

r 

Urfprunge6/  of  old  original ;  cine  5trt  tt)offenen*3^uge8,  a 

kind  of  worsted.  The  repetition  of  er  is  less  objectionable, 
than  that  of  ea ;  and  I  think  it  preferable  to  an  iteration 
oien:  as,  ®uter,  fdfet,  frifcl^er  fWild^/better  than  gufer, 
f ugen,  frif^en  fURild)*  In  the  folIowing'^iitepK;  en  would 
certainly  be  less  pleasing  to  the  ear :  @ine  9tdbetV0btfHtT^ 
genbet  ^utfcber  iBerfe/  a  series  of  harmonidds  German 

veiises;  Ueberfe^ungen  alter  @neci)if(ber  unb  Catetnifc^ 

@cbriftfieller/  translations  of  ancient  Greek  Itnd  Latin  an** 
^ors:  in  which,  if  en  be  substituted  for  er,  in  i^entfl^an^ 
®ricd&ifc^en,  Sateinifd^en/  the  harmony  of  the  Sent^dce  is  di- 
minished.    The  er  should  not  be  unnecessarily  removed,  as 
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is  sometimes  done:  9lat^S3ebd  guten ^(nlettun^/  after  the 

good  precepts  of  Beda ;  mi  betnc§  SSaterS  S&tig^n  Srlaubss 

ni|i,  with  your  father's  kind  permission ;  um  2(malic'n§ 
fc||5nen  ©cjialt  widen,  for  the  sake  of  Amelia's  beautiful 

countenance;  JClceji'S  wcifen erma^nung efngcbcnf ,  mind- 
ful of  Alcest's  wise  admonition :  where  it  should  be  gutet 
gj&tigcr,  fc^ftncr,  WClfer^ — The  termination  en,  belongs  to 
the  third  and  fourth  fornis,  so  that,  when  it  is  anywhere 
else  adopted,  an  intermixture  of  the  forms  may  be  said 
to  take  place.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  it  employed  in  the 
vocative  case :    as,  gicben  8eutc,  good  people ;  for,  liebc 

£eutc»* 

2.  It  is  doubtful,  whether  after  the  following  plurals  : 
2(a?,;all;  ^w^nlge,  few;  mel^rere,  many,  several;  zt\xi)Z, 
some,  sundry;  etttige/  some;  mand^C/  several ;  fold^e, 
such ;  felbig.C/  such — the  a4jectives  ought  to  be  placed  in 
the  second,  or  in  the  subsequent  forms*  And  it  is  to  be 
remarked,,  that,  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases, 
the  second  form  ia^  generally  used,  after  einige^  etltd^e^ 

toiclc,  wenige,  mand^e,  mcljirerc;  and  after,  aUc,  felbige, 

f o(d|^e/  it  may .  be  used  :t  but  in  the  genitive  the  termi- 
nation en,  of  the  other  forms,  should  always  be  pre- 
ferred.    Examples : 

*  For  this  practice  Wieland,  and  other  good  authori- 
ties, may  be  quoted.  The  irregularity  would  be  done 
away  by  understanding  a  personal  pronoun,  before  the 

vocative  *  as,  S^t  Ueben  geute* 

t  Wieland  forms  all  the  cases  of  the  plural  in  fit,  after 
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PluraL 
Nom.  ©nige  gute  fteute,  some  good  people. 

Gen.  einfget  guten  fteute,  of  some 
Dat.   einigcn  guten  itnU,  to  some 

Ace.    ©nige  SiXtt  8cute,  some  good  people. 
Nom.  2tCe  8"^^  SKenfd^Clt/  all  good. men. 

Gen.  2(Her  guten  SRcnf^en,  of  all 
Dat.  XUen  guten  SRcnfd^en,  to  all 
Ace.    2ttte  gute  SRenfd^en,  all  good  men. 

3.  Words  that  are  not  declined^  .such  as  adverbs,  some 
adjectives,  and  most  of  the  cardinal  numbers,  have  no 
influence  upon  the  adjective.  When,  therefore,  after 
such  words,  it  is  followed  by  a  substantive,  it  will  appear 
in  the  second  form.  For  example :  sing,  masc'  @e]^r  gutet 
SBcm;  very  good  wine;  pl.fel^r  gute SRenfc^en,  very  good 
people ;  sing.  fem.  ^ttva^  f  atte  STOitcl)/  some  cold  milk ;  sing, 
neut.  ^iel  weiffe^  SStobt,  a  great  deal  of  (or  much)  white 
bread:  WCnig  jiatfcS  S3ier,  a  small  quantity  of  (or  little) 
strong  beer.  Plural  with  numerals:  Swanjig  tapfcre 
SBdnner,  twenty  brave  men ;  jel^n  \6)im  gtauen,  ten  hand- 
some women;  t)ier  fUtne  ^inbet/  four  little  children.  Sing, 
and  pi.  TlilzxU))  bunte§  papier/  all  kinds  of  variegated  pa- 
per;  atterlep  fd^Sne  Sadden,  all  sorts  of  fine  things.  The 
same  with  attCTl^anb,  all  kinds;  manci^erlep,  several  kinds. 

Third  Farm, 

When  the  definite  article,  or  a  pronoun  demonstrative, 
relative,  interrogative,  or  the  adjectives,  9Randj>er,  jeber, 

4 

iebn>et)cr,  icgUd^er,  go  before. 
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It  is  thus  declined  : 

1.  With  the  DefinUe  Article. 
Singular. 

Nom.  2)et  ^ViU,    ^^  .^f^,^"^^/  ,*>«§  flute* 

Gen.  2)c$  fluten, '  bcr'  guten,  ''     izi  guten* 

Dat.   ©em  gliten,  bcr  flutcn,      *  bem  gutem 

Ace.   ©en  fluten,  We  gute,  ba§  gutc* 

Plural. 

Nom.  ©ie'gutem 
Gen.  2)er  guteh^   - 
I>at.  J)en  fiuten* 
Ace.  ©fe  gutem 

Examples:  nom.  Jl^ergUte  SRantl/  the  good  man;  bte 
gute  %xaVi,  the  good  woman;   ba6  gUte  ^inb/  the  good 

child;— gen.  bed  guten  SBanneS,  ber  guten  grau,  bc§ 
guten^inbeS;  &c.  .  ^        ^ 

2.  Wi^  a  Prammn  Demonstrative. 
Singular. 

Nom.  J)jcfer  gttte,  bfefegute,  *iefed  gule* 

Gen.  ©iefeS  guten,  biefet  guten,  Wefed  guteh* 

Dat.  ©fefem  guten,  blefer  guten,  bkfem  guten* 

Ace.  2)iefen  guten,      biefegute,  biefeSgute. 

Plural. 

Nom.  2)iefe  guten* 
Gen.  2){efergutem 
Dat.   Diefen  guien* 
Ace.  2)iefe  guten* 
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Examples :  2){efer  gute  @Ol^n/  this  good  son ;  biefe  iXLtt 
Zo6)tit,  this  good  daughter;  biefcS  gute  SUnt>,  this  good 
child,  &c. 

3.  With  a  Pronoun  Relativfy  or  Interrogans. 


*M  <*       *■•     » 


Singular. 

Nom.  SBelc^r  gutt,  MJcld^  gutc  weld^e*  gute* 

X3en.  SBeld^eS  guten,  tceTd^cr  gutcn,  wel(t)e§  guteti* 

Dat.    SBelc^m  guten,  we^er  guten,  wcld^em  guten* 

Ace.  SBeld^ett  guten,  n)clc^egute,  mld^ed  gute* 

Nom.  SBeld^e  guten* 

Gen.   SSeld^er  guten* 

Dat.    JEct^en  guten*  ,^ 

Ace.    SBeld^e  guten* 

Examples ;  SBeld^er  gute  fSRann,  which  good  Irian ;  welc^e 
^Ute  %xa\X,  which  good  woman ;  wtli)^^  gute  Stint,  which 
good  child,  &c. — SSel^^et;  like  which,  in  English,  is  used 
both  in  a  relatiye,  and  interrogative  signification. 

4.  With  the  adjectives,  !!Ran(l()er/. many  a  one;    jebet/ 

iebweber,  iegH4)er,  each,  every. 

S^gular. 

Nom.  3Ran(|>er  gute,  man^e  gute,  mand)eS  gute* 

Gen.  5Wan(|ie§  guten,  mand^er  guten,  '  manc^e6  guten* 

Dat.   9Ran(^em  guten,  mondj^et  guten,  mand^em  guten* 

Ace.  SRancl^en  guten,  manege  gute,  mand^eS  gute* 
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PluraL 

Nom.  fUland^e  fiuten,  (more  commonly,  gute)^ 
Gen.  SRanc^cr  guten* 
Dat.  !!Rand}en  guten. 

Ace.  9Kand^e  guten,  (more  commonly,  %\Xiz)^ 
Examples :  9Rand()er  giltC  SSatcr,  many  a  good  father ; 

manciS)c  gute  aButter,  many  a  good  mother ;  mand^cS,  gute 

^tnb;  many  a  good  child.  In  the  same  manner,  \^iX,  \it}t, 

iet)c6  5  iebwcber,  jcbwcbe,  iebwebeS,  and  jegUAer,  jeglid^e, 
ieglid)e6» 

Observations. 

1.  The  demonstrative  pronouns,  as  many  as  there  are, 
(see  the  following  chapter),  govern  the  adjective  in  this 
form.  Of  relatives  and  interrogatives  there  are  none, 
which  can  be  joined  with  an  adjective,  besides  the  one 
mentioned. 

■    » 

2.  Some  participles,  which  are  used  in  a  demonstrative 
capacity,  seem  to  have  the  same  influence  upon  the  de- 
clension of  the  adjective.  Of  this  description  are:  Sd^n 
fagt,  aforesaid;  folgenb,  following;  gebad^t,  aforemen- 
tioned. For  example  :  95efagtcr  alte  fSRaiW;  the  said  old 
man ;  gcbad^tcS  neuc  ^an^,  the  new  house  mentioned  ; 
folgent)e6  fd^Sne  SBerf ,  the  following  beautiful  work.  Sing. 

nom.  JBefagter  altc  Wlann,  the  said  old  man ;  gen.  befagteS 
(AUn  SSanne^r  of  the  said  old  man ;  dat.  befagtein  alien 
9Ranne,  to ;  ace.  befagten  alien  aRann,  the  said  old 

man.  Plural  nom.  SBefagte  alien  aJidnner*  the  said  old  men ; 

gen.  befagtet  alien  SBlanner,  of— ;  dat.  befagten  alien 
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SRdnneni/  to ;  ace.  befagte  alten  SBanner,  the  iwiid 

old  men,. &c.  . 

Fourth  Farm. 

This  form  takes  place  after  the  indefinite  article,  after 
cardinal  numbers  which  are  declined  :*  after  the  nega* 
tive  adjective ^eitl/  none;  and  after  pronouns  personal, 
and  possessive .     The*  inflexion  is  as  follows : 

1 .     With  the  Indefinite  Article^  and  some  Numerate, 

Singular, 

,  Nom.  gin  fiuter,  cinegutC/  ein  guteS, 

Gen.   (gincS  guten,  einer  gutcn,  einei:  guten* 

Dat.    einemguten,  einer  guteii;  einemguten* 

Ace.    einen  guten,  eine  gute,  ein  guteS^ 

Examples:  @in  guter  fJRonn,  a  good  man;  eine  gute 
%xa\x ;  ein  gute6  *inb*    Gen.  gineS  guten  SRanneS/  &<s. 

There  is  no  plural  to  the  indefinite  article.  It  serves 
also  for  the  numeral  One,  and,   as  such^  is  declined  in 


*  Such  are  only  the  first  numeral,  etH;  eine/  ein/  through- 
out the  singular ;  and  }tDet)/  two,  bxzt),  three,  in  the  geni- 
tive and  dative  cases.  The  nominative  and  accusative 
of  ^xiot\)  unb  bre^/  which  have  no  variable  terminations, 
have  the  character  of  other  cardinal  numbers,  and  do 
not  affect  the  adjective,  but  leave  it,  before  the  substan- 
tive, in  the  second  form :  for  example,  jwet)  {lar(e  fURdn^ 
net,  two  strong  men;  btet)  junge fKabd^en,  three  young 
girls;  i&ier  flefne  Jtitaben,  four  little  boys.- ^ 
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the  same  manner.  Of  the  other  numerals,  3^^^#  ^^o* 
and  Srep/  three,  are  only  declined  in  the  genitiye  an4 
dative,  when  put  before  adjectives  ;  in  this  manner  : 

Plural^      • , 
Nom.  3wcp  (trep)  gUtC  geuf  e,  two  (three)  good  people. 

Gen.  Swcpet  (breper)  guten,  of  two  (three) 
Dat.    Sweden  (brcpen)  gutcn,  to 

Ace.    3we9  (brep)  gute  8eute,  two  (or  three)  good 
people. 

Observations. 

1 .  When  the  numerals  have  no  declinable  termination, 
as  here,  in  the  nominative,  and  accusative  cases,  the 
adjective  after  them  remains  in  the  second  form.* 

2.  The  word  S3cibe/  both,  is  to  be  considered  as  such ' 
a  numeral^  and  the  adjective  after  it  to  be  put  in  the 
second  form,  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases. 

"  '  J2.     With  iht  Negative  SttXXi,  none. 

Singulat, 

Nom.  ^ftein  gtitcr,  f  einc  gute,  f  ein  fluteS* 

Gen.  Seines  gwtcn,  f einer  gutcn,  !ef ncS  gutcn* 

.,Dat.    ^clnemgutcn,  femcrguten,  feinemgutm* 

Ace.    ilclncn  guten,  feincgute/  feingute^* 


^- 


Plural 

Nom.  ^einc  gutcn,  Dat.  Jtetnen  guten* 

Gen.  Reiner  gutcn,  Ace.  Aeinc  guten^ 


*  See  Elemdiits,  (2nd  edit.)  p.  25. 
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£xampl0ii:iAe{tV9iiter!Dlann/  no  woodman;  fefnegttte 
fstau ;  tein  guteS  Stini,  &c. 

3.  PH/A  a  Personal  Proiumn. 


I  ■ .  'I 


'  SUngnlar, 

Nom.  3(1^  armet/  3<l9  <ttnie/  3(i^  arme^. 

Gen.  (not  usual  in  the  personal  pronoun). 

Dat.  SSirarmen,        Wxatmm,       SRirarmem 
Ace.  SKic^armen,        SRt(^arme,        SRid^armef* 

Plural. 
Nom.  SBiT  armeti;  Dat.  ttnd  aniim* 

Gen.  (not  used).  Ace.  UnSatmen* 

The  same  with  the  other penonal.pronouns,  Su,  thou; 

6r,  he;  @ie,  she. 

*.  • '  • 

Examples ;  Sd)  armet  SRann,  I  poor  man ;  Sd^  arnie  grau^ 

1  poor  woman  ;  3(1^  armeS  Jtinb,  I  poor  child  ;— 2)tt  ftOWUs 

mer@obn,  thou  dutiful  son ;  bufrommeS£o(||ter/  thou  du- 
tiful daughter ;  bu  frommeS  Samni/  thou  gentle  lamb 

•  ' 

4.  FFtVA  a  Possessive  l^'onoun. 

Singular. 

Nom.  a^eiti  guter,  meine  ffxU,  miin  gute^* 

Gen.  !!Reine§  guten;  meinerguten/  meine^  guten^ 

Dat,    ^einem  guten;  meiner  guteti/  meinem  guten^ 

Ace.  SKeinen  gutcn,  meinc  gute,  nicln  gute*» 

Nom.  SKeine  guten*  Dat.  gRelnen  guten/ 

Gen.  fiRcinet  guten*  Aec.  9Rf ine  guten* 
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The  same  with  the  other  possessives :  as,  beitt/  thy  : 
fein,  his,  its ;  i^t/  her  ;  unfcr,  our ;  euet,  your  ;  ij^r,  their. 

Addititmal  Remarks  on  the  Adjectives. 

L  When  the  adjective,  in  the  first  form,  ends  in  f/, 
or  cr,  the  e,  before  /  and  r,  is  in  the  other  forms,  ge- 
nerally, thrown  out;  for  instance,  @bel,  noble. 


2d  form,  &Ux, 

ebU/               eble§» 

Gen.  eble§, 

cbler,             cble§/  &c. 

3df&rm,  2)cr  cble, 

bie  eble,          ba6  eblc^ 

Gen.  beS  eblcn, 

bcr  cblcn,        bc§  eblcn,  &c. 

4th form  (gin  eblcr, 

eine  eblc,         cin  cbleS, 

Gen.  cincS  eblett/ 

cincr  cblen,      dncS  cbten,  &c. 

In  the  same  manner  : 

Sauter/  pure,  unmixed. 

2d.  form,  gautrer, 

lautrc,           lautrc§* 

Gen.  lautrcS, 

lautrer,           lautrc§,  &c. 

3rf./orm,  2)er  lautte,      bic  lantxz,       ba§  (autre,  &c. 
4^A.  /oitn.  ein  lautrer     eine  lautre,      ein  lautre^,  &c. 

Frequently  the  c,  which  remains,  is  put  before  /  and 
r,  when  the  termination  is  in  n  :    as  ebeln,    instead  of 

eblen ;  lantern,  instead  of  lautren* 

II.  The  adjective  ^Od[),  high,  has  this  peculiarity, 
that,  in  the  other  forms,  the  final  ch  is  exchanged  for 
tkeBimple  A,  viz. 

2d.form,  $D|)er,  i)0\)^,  i)0\}C^, 

zd.form,  2)er  t)t>i)z       bie  f)oi)z,      ba§  l)ol)c* 
4th  form,  gin  1^o\)tx,     eine  lS)obe,      ein  t)o^e§» 

The  circumstance  has  been  adverted  to,  and  accounted 
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for,  p.  60j,  second  note.  Compare  also  what  is  said  of  the 
comparatiye  and  superlative  degrees,  p.  210. 

III.  The  terminations  of  some  adjectiyes  are  not  per- 
fectly ascertained,  and  settled,  chiefly  of  those  that  end 
in  ich,  iehi,  ig ;  which  syllables  are  often  promiscuously 
employed,  in  the  same  words :  for  example,  blumig;  blu^ 
tXii^,  Utunfd^t— though  some  grammarians  maintain,  that 
a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  these  syllables. 
Namely  t^,  or  ich,  they  say,  relates  to  the  matter,  or 
substance,  of  which  a  thing  consists,  or  is  made;  and 
icht  signifies  similitude,  or  resemblance ;  as,  blumtg/  or 
blumid^/  flowery,  full  of  flowers ;  blumic^t/  flower-like,  re- 
sembling flowers.  Thus,  tupferig/  coppery,  containing 
copper;  fu|>feri(!^t/  coppery,  resembling  copper,  like 
copper. 

IV.  Some  adjectives  are  never  declined,  and  others 
only,  when  an  article,  or  pronoun,  is  before  them.  Of 
the  first  description  are,  those  ending  in  ley:  as,  (Sincrle^/ 
of  one  kind,  or  of  the  same  kind  ;  iWiHXlep,  of  two  kinds ; 
breierlep/  of  three  kinds ;  ^itmlcp,  of  four  kinds ;  &c. ; 
flttericp,  of  all  kinds;  maxii)txlc^,  of  several  kinds;  tJielericiD, 
of  many  kinds.  Add  to  these,  aOerl^anb,  of  all  kinds,  of 
all  sorts  ;  and  the  word  einanber,  one  another,  each 
other;  ttxvai,  something  of,  some.  Examples:  Qttoai 
S3iet/  some  beer ;  adetleiD  S&iiti,  wine  of  various,  or  all, 

kinds :  aHetl^dnb  ©ad^en/  things  of  all  kinds ;  mit  einanber; 

with  one  another.  Of  the  second  class  are,  gatl)/  all, 
whole;  ^alb/  half.  Examples:  without  an  article,  or 
pronoun,  ^atli  ©eutfd^lanb,  all  Germany,  or  whole  Ger- 
many ;  f)alb  Sftanf reid^/  half  France,  that  b,  the  half  o£ 

K 
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women.*— What  has  been  said  of  xAA,  &nd  n>en{g/  applies 
in  every  particular,  to  their  comparatives^  tdz^jlt,  morei 
and  weniget/  less.    These  also  stand  adverbially »  or  in 
the  first  form,   before  substantives,  and  have  the  same 
latitudes,  and  the  same  limitations,  as  the  former.    ^t\it 
®elb/  more  money,  andwentget  ®elb,  less  money;  instead 
df  mel^rereS/  n>en{gere§«  And  like  the  others,  they  occasion^ 
ally  govern  the  genitive  case:    as,   fold^er  izwit  xaz\)X, 
more  such  people ;  unfet  {tnb  me^t/  there  are  more  of  us ; 
i^ter  jinb  wemget/  there  are  fewer  of  them;  where,  fold^cr 
8cute,  unfet,  l^ret/  are  genitive  cases. — SBieW  and  wenU 
geS;  the  neuters  of  the  second  form,  occur  in  a  substan- 
tive capacity,  denc^ing  great  quantity,  little  quantity. 

VI.  Common  adjectives  are  sometimes  used  in  the 
first,  when  they  should  be  in  one  of  the  other  forms : 
for  instance,  fd^&n  SBetteT/ fine  weather,  instead  of  fd^ineS 
SSBetter ;  ein  grof  ®liuf ,  a  great  piece  of  luck,  instead  of, 

efn  groped  ®lu(t ;  ein  reil^enb  9Beib/  a  charming  woman,  inl 
stead  of,  ein  rei^enbe^  9Beib ;  ein  ^vlX  ®(a$  SBetn,  a  good 
glass  of  wine,  for  etn  gute$  @la§  9Bein«  Though  it  only 
occurs  in  the  neuter  gender,  it  is  fundamentally  wrong,  and 
must  not  be  imitated. 

VII.  When  two  adjectives,  of  the  same  ending,  are  before 
one  substantive,  the  termination  of  the  first  is  sometimes, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  suppressed  :  @fn  totl^^  unb  weiffeS 
@efi^t/  a  red  and  white  face,  for  elntot^e^  unb  weiffe§ ;  ^er^s 

f onen  mdnn^  unb  weiblid^en  ®ef(!^Iecl^te$/  persons  of  the  male 

*  See  Appendix  to  the  Elements.  Sect.  II,  Note  142. 
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and  female  sex,  for  mannlic^en ;  efn  genug^  unb  atbeltfamet 

Wttnfdf,  a  contented  and  industrious  man,  for  gett&gfamet ; 
bUl^  imb  tUpfevartige^Gt}/  ore  containing  lead  and  copper^ 

for  Wei^rtige^ ;  dn  granus  unb  forgenfteie^  ©emutfe;  a  mind 

free  from  grief  and  sorrow,  for  gramfreic6»  This  abbre- 
viation should  not  be  unnecessarily  adopted ;  but  in  par- 
ticular situations,'  it  is  convenient,  and  sodnds  well.  It 
is  also  to  be  met  with  in  nouns  substantive ;  as,  @enilg^  Utlb 
Xrbeitfamfett/  contentment  and  industry,  for  @en&gfamf 
feit;and  generally  indicated  by  the  sign  of  hyphen  (s:)« 
The  Spaniards  used  a  similar  mode  of  contraction. 

VIII.  All  participles  share  in  the  nature  of  adjectives. 
They  are  capable  of  the  same  modifications,  according 
to  lour  forms,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws.  They  will 
be  treated  of,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Grammar. 

IX.  Adjectives  may  be  converted  into  substantives. 
This  is  either  done  elliptically,  or  abstractedly. 

1.  Elltpticalli/'f  when  a  substantive  is  understood. 
Examples:  ber  SDeutfc^e,  (supply  9Kann)  the  German, 
native  of  Germany;  ber  ®clelS)rte,  (supply  SKann),  the 
learned  man,  the  scholar ;  ber  SBeife,  (supply  SRantl)/ 
the  wise  man;  ber  SBeltweife,  the  philosopher;  ber  Ciebjiey 
or  ber  ®eliebte,(8up.  3Rann),  the  beloved  man,  the  lover; 
(ber  Siebfie/  also  signifies  the  husband ;  bie  Siebfie/  the 
wife) ;  ^er  Sberfie;  (sup.  Wtam),  the  man  highest  in  com- 
mand,  the  colonel ;    ber  (Sefanbte,  (sup.  gjlantl),  the  man 

sent,  the  ambassadour ;  ber  SBebiente,  for  SSebienenbe,  (sup. 

SRann)/  the  waiting  man,  the  man  servant;  ber  dteifenbe^ 

(«up^  SRan),  the  traveller ;  ber  SSerwanbte,  (sup.  SRann), 

the  man  related,  the  relation;  ber  JBefannte;  (sup,  ^om). 
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the  man  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  the  acquaintance. 
Me  ^im,  (sup.  %tavi,  oY  %t(i\xtmpttfon),  the  fair  lady« 
.th^ftti?one;We®ettebte/or  giebflC/ (sup.  %xa\x,  or  %xau^ 
ettSs^fon),  the  beloved  woman;  Me«c!anntc,(sup.graU/ 
of  ^rouenSperfcn)/  the  female  acquaintance;  Ue  SSets^ 
ttHntbte/  (sup;  ^auen9)>erfon)  the  femde  relation ;  bad 
^ro0e/  (sup.  SSkfen;  beings),  that  which  is  great ;  ba§ 
&6)litit,  (sup.  SSefeit),  that  which  is  beautiful ;  bd6  (Stl^a^ 
bene/  that  which  is  sublime ;  bd§  @bfe/  that  which  is  noble. 
Theiie  substantives,  in  their  mode  of  declension^  remain 
liable  to  the  three  last  forms  of  adjectives ;  namely,  when 
no  articl<9  is  before  them,  they  follow  the  second  form ;  for 
•example,  in  the  pluraU®eIebtte.  gen.  &zkfyctit,  dat.  @^ 
hf^xHti,  aicc.  @elel^rtei  When  the  4efinite  article,  or  a  pro- 
noun demon8trative,'&c.  precedes,  the  third:  as,  sing.  nom. 

bet  JBebicnte,  the  servant,  gen.  bc§  JBebienten,  dat.  bem 
JBebienten,  ace.  ben  SSebienten*  Plur.  nom.  bie  SSebienten, 
gen.  ber  aSebienten,  dat.  ben  SSebienten,  ace.  bie  JBebienten* 

After  the  indefinite  article,  or  a  pronoun  possessive,  &c.  the 
fourth  form ;  as,  sing.  nom.  mein  SSetannter,  my  man  ac- 
quaintance,  gen.  rrtelneS  S3ef annten,  dat.  meinem  a5ef ann^ 

fen,  ace.  rttelnen  SSefannten*  Tfeus  in  the  feminine  gen- 
der :  sing.  nom.  melne  SittdXiXiU,  my  woman  acquaintance, 

gen.  meirier  SBetonnten,  dat.  rtteiner  SSefannten,  ace.  meine 
ifeef annte*  Plur.  nom.  meine  Sefattnten,  gen.  meinet  Se^ 
fotttiten,  dat.  meinen  JBetannten,  ace.  meine  JBef annten* 

in  thh  manner  alt  such  words  are  to  be  iiidected.*     Bfut 


^a*>*> 


^ 


*  Wieland  (Agathoi^,  Vol.  I.  p.  69),  Says  incorrectly, 

feine  ffiebletfte,  for  feine  aSebfertten*    Herder  errs  in  the 

sanie  manner,  saying,  floret  ^im,  for  ©d^nttl^   {2^tflu 
SBlatUx,  vol.  I.  p.  122.) 
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■  2.  Tfadw.  which  become  sabstaniives  utoiiMfoitfj^.  an 
iaikmM^  trealedv  They  represent  tha  quality,  ef  Ihi 
adjective  abatracted^  that  ineaii»y  lis  an.objebt  dfitaelf^ 
not  as  an  li^aot  .t0>anOth€)r:  for  instance^  bad  jSIou^ 
the  quality  of  Miw^  iheeoloui^  blue;  ba$.9t0tl[)i/  the  o^Qnr 
red ;  ba§  SBeig,  the  colour  white ;  ba§  JRunt),  the  quality 
of  rounds  rotuodiiy;.  ona  round  substaaace.  They  arise 
out.  of  the  first  form^  the  article  in  the  neuter  gender 
being  prefixed ;  and' are  varied  after  the  second^  or  foiirth 
declension  ofsubsiantives :  as  sing.  nooi.  baS  SSTdU/ gen. 

6c«  liStaud,  dat.  »ctm  Stau,  ace,  baS  SSlau ;  ba8  SBeff, 
beS'SSeiffeS;  bem  SBSeif;  ba§  aBei|f« 


SECTION   V. 

TM  COlftPAiaiON   OF  ADJBCTItSS. 

Qualities  assigned  to  persons^  or  things^  may  exist 
in  them,  in-  a  certain  gradation;  for  which  reason  the 
adjectives,  which  ar«  words,  denoting  qualities,  are  said 
to  be  capable  of  degrees  of  comparison. 

The  comparison,  in  grammar,  is.  generally  efiected  by 
two  degrees,  one  of  them,  containing  the  idea  mortj  an4 
called  the  Ccanparative ;  and  ^the  other,  expressing  the 
notion  mostt  and  denominated  the  Superlative, 
.  These  degrees  are  in  German,  as  in  English,  produced 
by  the  addition  of  certain  letters,  or  syUables,  to  the  ad- 
jectives; namely,  the  comparative  by  that  of  r,  or  er, 
aod  the  superlative  by  that  of  st,  or  est. 

m 

This  is  analogous  to  the  English  language,  and  wiH.  be 
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etjuly  understood  by  the  reader.  If,  for  instance*  in 
English^  the  comparative  degree  of  bold  is  to  be  formed^ 
it  will  be  done  by  adding  fr  to  it,  bolder;  and  if  the  su- 
perlative is  required,  the  addition  of  est,  will  answer  that 
purpose,  boldest.    It  would  be  the  same  in  German. 

TUB  COMPARATIVE   DEGREE. 

Rule.  Take  the  adjective  in  its  first  form  (see  Declen- 
sion of  Adjectives),  and  add  to  it  er;  or  r  onlj,  when  it 
ends  in  e :  you  will  then  have  the  comparative  degree  of 
the  first  form.  Examples:  Q6l)itl,  handsome — eompa-* 
rative,  \i)btttx,  handsomer;  euge/  narrow— comparative, 
enflet,  narrower. 

Observations. 

1.  The  vowels  a,  0,  n,  ftre,  in  the  comparative  degree, 
changed  into  the  diphthongs  i,  b,  \X,  as,  2(rm/  poor, 
corapar.  drmer,  poorer ;  grofi,  great,  compar.  grJfier,  great- 
er ;  fur  J,  short,  compar.  f  utjer;  shorter;  jung,  young,  com- 
par. jungct,  younger.  2(u  remains  unaltered,  as  ta\l^, 
compar.  raul^Ct*  The  following  words  are  likewise  exempt 
from  the  transmutation:  a)  8Jlaf,.bunt,  fal^I,  falfd^,  frol^, 

getabe^  gcfct^lanf,  glatt,  \)o%  l^olb,  la%  farg,  tmpp,  la^m, 

la^,  (weary),  lofi,  (loose),  lofC;  (wanton,  frolicksome),  matt, 

morfc^,  nadft,  platr,  plump,  rol^,  runb,  fad^t,  fanft,  fatt, 
Waff,  fd^lanf,  parr,  jiolj,  jiraff,  jlumpf,  toU,  r>oU.  b)  Those 

which  end  inhaft  and  sam :  as,  lajlerl^aft,  tugenb^aft,  furc^^tss 
fam«  c)  The  participles,  and  such  as  are  shaped  like  parti- 
ciples ;  though  they  cannot  be  deduced  from  existing  verbs. 

Of  this  description  are :  abgefd^matf  t,  bejal^rt,  Wanitt,  be^ 
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ta^t,  bewanbett/  betvanbt,  getDogen/  toenoegen/  loetbu^It/ 
t)etl^fty    loenuc^/  Detfc^agen/   toeroanbt/   tooUfommen/ 

2.  AdjectiyeSy  which  end  in  f /,  east  away  the  e  before 
/y  in  the  comparative  degree:  as,  @bel/  noble,  compar* 
tb(er,  (for  ebeler>/  more  noble ;  buntel/  dark,  compar.  bunf::: 
let/  (for  bunf eler )/  darker.  A  similar  omission  often  takes 
place  in  those,  ending  in  en  and  er  ;  as,  t¥0(f  etl/  dry,  com- 
par. trorfnet,  (for  trixf  cner),  more  dry  ;  off^n,  open,  com- 
par. offner,  (forojfener),  more  open;  t)oUfommen/ perfect, 

compar.  \)oUfommner,  (for  t)oUfommcner) ;  bitter,  bitter, 

compar.  bittrer ;  tapfer,  brave,  compar.  taj)fret*  But  in 
these,  the  elision  of  the  e  is  not  necessarily  required,  and 
need  not  be  practised,  except  for  some  particular  reason 
in  composition. — ^^od^  does  not  make  the  comparative 

S^hiCfix,  but  »g)6^er»* 

3.  The  comparative  degree  is  subject  to  the  four  forms 
of  adjectives,  a)  The  first,  or  adverbial :  as,  ^omcr  ijl 
fcboner  M  SStrgil/  Homer  is  more  beautiful  than  Virgil ; 

bie  @d()n)ejicr  iff  alter  al6  ber  SSruber,  the  sister  isolder  than 
the  brother ;  ba6^inb  ifi  weifer  al6  bcr  SSatcr,  the  child  is 
more  wise  than  the  father.  25ie  Sibmer  waren  rnddt^tiger  oIS 
tie  ©ried^cn/  the  Romans  were  more  powerful  than  the 
Grecians.  In  these  examples,  the  comparative  stands  in 
the  first  form,  as  being  neither  preceded  by  an  article, 
nor  followed  by  a  substantive,  h)  The  second  form, 
before  a  substantive,  without  an  article  or  pronoun,  an- 
tecedent.    The  terminations  ei*,  f,  w,  are  added  to  the 


Refer  to  p.  193,  II. 
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first  form :  as,  sing,  nom,  @(JS)oncrer,  fd^Snete,  fc^fcneteS ; 
griflerer;  gtfif ere,  grifiercS ;  gea  gro^erc^,  grof crcr,  grige^s 
re§ ;  dat.  gc6percm,  gr6gcrer,gr6f erem ;  ace.  grSf eren,  grfc: 
^ere,  groficreS*  Plur.  nom.  grfipere,  gen.  grifierer*  dat. 
9t6f  eren,  ace.  grigcre^  Examples :  3n  2Crmutl^  }u  ftetben 
f flt  8^*f  ^wt  Slu^m  (grSfiere  e^r^^gr6fic«^  ®ludf)  al§  tcid> 

unb  laftet^aft  JU  leben,  to  die  in  poverty  is  greater  gloiy 
(greliter  honour-^greater  happiness)  than  to  lire  rich  and 

vicious,    ©(e  (gngldnbcr  Pnb  grSf  ere  8eute  al§  blegtanjo^ 

fett/  the  English  are  taller  people  than  the  French.  Here 
is  the  second  form,  because  a  substantive  follows,  c)  The 
third  form,  with  the  definite  article,  or  a  pronoun  demon- 
strative, or  relative,  preceding.     In  this  manner  :    sing. 

nom.  ©er  ^6)bmu,  bie  f^Snere,  ba$  f^finere ;  gen.  be§  fdfb^ 
neten>  bet  fct^ineren,  beS  fc^ftneren ;  dat.  bem  ^ijbtimn,  ber 
fc^Sttetcn,  bem  fc^ineren  5  ace.  ben  fd^ineren,  bie  fd^Jnere, 
baS  fdbfinere*  Plur.  nom.  bie  fc^ineren,  gen.  bet  fc^ineren, 
dat.  ben  fd)5neren,  ace.  bie  fc^Jneren*  Examples :  ©er  gros: 

fereSBiann,  the  greater  man;  bie  grS^ere  gtau,  the  greater 
woman;  baS  grSgete  ^inb,  the  greater  child.  Sjiefer  fd()6:5 

mxiWtam,  blefefd)6neregrau,  biefeS  fd^Jnere  ^inb*  dj 

The  fourth  form,  with  the  indefinite  article,  or  a  personal, 
and  possessive  pronoun,  going  before :    sing.  nom.  @in 

grJf em,  eine  gr6f ere,  ein  gri^eteS  ;  gen.  eine§  griferen, 
einer  groperen,  eineS  gr6f eren ;  dat.  elttem  grJpeten,  einer 
grJf eren;  einem  gtof eren ;  ace.  einen  grfif eren,  eine  grJflere, 
ein  gr6pere§*  For  example :  69  iji  ein  grJgeter  SBerlujl,  ei*^ 
ne§  SreunbeS  beraubt  ju  tDerben,  al§  t)ielet  ®c^a^e,  it  is  a 

greater  loss  to  be  deprived  of  a  friend,  than  of  many  trea- 
sures.  Thus  in  the  other  genders  :  @ine  gt&flere  ^emfi^ 
tH^igung,  a  greater  mortification,  fem.— ein  gtifeteS  Un^ 
glucf/    a  greater  misfortune,  neuter. 
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4.  Iir  ^e  Achiidmia(  Remarks  on  the  Adjectives,*  an 
ernour  has  been  noticed,  which  consists  in  using  the  first 
or  adrerbial  form,  where  a  declinable  ibrm  ought  to  be 
employed.  The  same  inaccuracy  is  to  be  met  with,  in 
the  comparative  degree :  for  instance,  @(!^5ne¥  SBSetttr/ 
instead  of  fd^teete^  Setter,  finer  weather;  eltl  grJfler 
®ffirf,  for  ef n  gr6gere§  ©Ifid,  a  greater  piece  of  luck ; 
but  here  also  it  is  confined  to  the  neuter  gender.  * 

5.  Of  those  adjectives,  which  are  irregular  in  their 
comparison,  and  those,  which  do  not  admit  the  termina- 
tions of  the  comparative  degree,  an  aiccount  will  be  given 
in  the  Additional  Remarks. 

THE  SUPERLATIVE  DEGREE. 

Rule.  Add  sty  or  eaty  to  the  first  form  of  adjectives; 
^is  raises  them  to  the  superlative  degree:  as,  ©d^ftn, 
line— sup^l.  f^ttti,  finest ;  grafl,  great — superl.  grSfeft, 
greatest. 

'    Ohaertalione. 

1.  The  vowels  ct,  e,  n,  are  changed  into  the  diph- 
thongs if  b,  fi>  with  the  exceptions,  adduced'  in  the  Com- 
parative Degree,  Obs.  1 . 

2.  The  adjectives  in  e,  d,  ch,f,  g,  /,  m,  n,  nd,  r,  form 
the  superlative  in  st :  as,  ©efd^winbe/  sup.  gefd^winbefl ; 
ielfe,  sup.  reifejl ;  grob,  sup.  gr6bji ;  ^errlic^,  sup.  ^crrlic^fi ; 
fd^atf,  sup.  f(^dtfjt;  otg;  sup.  drgfl;  iung,  sup.  iungji; 
fi^maf,  sup.  fc|)mdS[ji ;  furcbtfam;  sup.  fur^tfamfi ;  fd^Sn^ 
sup.  fc^jnjf ;  teifeenb,  sup.rei6ent)ft ;  l&elter,  sup.  jj^eiterjl*— 

*  P.  196,  VI. 
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Those  which  end  in  «,  divest   themselves  of  this  letter, 

after  A  and  g-;  as,  ^crbe,  sup.  ^)erbji;  cnge,  sup.  ^l^^% 

3.  Those  in  an,  eui  ey ;  and  in  d^  h^  k,  ckt  ff,  11$  mm, 
««,  rr,  pf^  8  or  «,  ach^  at,  t,  z,  make  the  superlative 
degree  in  eat.    For  example :  SSlau,  sup.  blauejl ;   YieU/ 

sup.  neuefi;  frep,  sup.  frepejt;  wilb,  sup.  wilbcji;  rol^, 
sup.  roj^eji ;  fd()lanf,  sup.  fc^Ianlcjt ;  jiarf ,  sup.  ftatf e jl ; 
bicF,  sup.  bidfejl;  fc^laff,  sup.  fc^laffe jl ;  toU,  sup.  toUefi; 
tfumm,  sup.  bfimmejl ;  bunn^sup.  bunnejt;  bfirr,  sup.bfir^ 
rcjl ;  jiumj)f,  sup.  jtumj)feji ;  fufi,  sup.  fugcjl ;  firof,  sup. 
grif ejt ;  morfd(),  sup.  morf^ejl ;  fcft,  sup.  fcjtejl ;  \)axt,  sup. 

bdrtcfl ;  f urj,  sup.  furjejl*  But  in  these  also,  the  e,  be- 
fore at,  is  frequently   thrown  out :    as,  ber  bummjie/  bcr 

bfinnfte,  bcr  jidrfjie,  ber  brcf tftc*    In  participles  it  must  be 

removed :  as,  ber  gebtlbetfte  SBJenf^,  the  most  civilized  man. 

4.  When  aa  precedes  the  termination  of  the  superlative, 
eat  is  sometimes  changed  into  t.  This  is  done  in  the  word 
grog,  great;  of  which  the  superlative  is  expressed  by 
grof  t,  instead  of  gr6f  eji ;  in  the  third  form,  ber  grofite,  the 
greatest,  for  grfipejie*  The  same  contraction  may  be  ob- 
served in  other  adjectives,  though  not  so  commonly:  as 
in  fug,  sup.  third  form,  ber  fugjle/  the  sweetest,  for  fuf  ejie ; 

blag,  sup.  ber  blagte,  the  palest,  for  blaffejie ;  but  it  is  not 

to  be  commended,  ^er  befie,  the  best,  which  it  is  now  the 
established  superlative  of  gut,  good,  (see  Adelung's  Or- 
thogr.  p.  289),  is  contracted  from  beffelle,  begte.  The  su- 
perlative  of  words  ending  in  iach,  is  supposed  to  be  ren- 
dered less  disagreeable  to  the  ear,  by  substituting  t 
for  est:  as  of  t)iel()ifd{),  beastly,  sup.  third  form,  ber  tOte^ 

bifd)te,  the  most  beastly,  for  ber  t)jef)if^efle ;  ofbdurifdS); 
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clownish,  bet  bdurif(|)te,  fopbdurif^cjlc;  bubifdb/  rascally, 

ber  bubif(^te«  But  even  by  such  means,  words  of  that 
description  cannot  be  made  tolerable ;  and  it  is  besj,,  if 
possible,  to  supersede  them. 

5.  The  superlative  degree  is,  like  the  comparative! 
susceptible  of  the  four  forms  of  inflection;  though  most 
frequently  used  in  the  third,  with  the  definite  article :  as, 
ber  fcbinflC/  the  handsomest;  bet  neuejle/  the  newest :  gen. 

be6  fcbinjien,  beS  neucjtcn ;  dat.  bemfd)6njtcn,  bemneuejlen/ 

&c.  See  the  declension  of  adjectives.  Next  to  the  thirds 
the  first,  or  adverbial,  form  is  oflen  employed ;  or  to 
speak  more  properly,  a  substitute  for  that  form.  This 
consists  in  the  dative  case  singular,  of  the  third  form, 

with  the  word  am  prefixed :  as,  2Cm  fcl^6n{!en,  am  neueften* 

The  following  phrases,  U  is  finest  ^  it  is  newest,  would  be 
expressed  by,  eS  ijl  amf^onjlcn,  am  ncueficm  This  cir- 
cumlocution is  to  be  thus  explained.  Tim,  is  put  for,  m 
bem ;  an  being  a  preposition,  which  denotes  an,  nearest,  or 
next  to:  and  bem/  the  dative  of  the  definite  article :  conse- 
quently, am  fcbinflen  literally  signifies  next  to  that  which 
is  finest;  and  afterwards  simply  marks  the  superlative  de- 
gree, in  its  first  form,  without  any  collateral  meaning 
It  will  be  useful  to  subjoin  a  few  examples:  ^iefcS  ^rau^ 

cnjimmer  i|l  am  \6)onfltn,  wcnn  fte  ftd^  mi)t  fcbminft,  this 

lady  is  handsomest,  or  most  handsome,  when  she  does  not 

paint  herself.    Scncr  fRcbncr  iji  immer  am  grigtcn,  wcnn  er 

\i(i)  an  bie  8eibcnfd)aften  wenbct,  that  orator  is  always  great- 
est, when  he  addresses  the  passions.  @§  Wirb  am  be jicn  fe^tt/ 
f)mti  JU  Jpaufe  JU  bleiben,  it  will  be  best  to  stay  at  home 

to,day.    2)erienige  SKann  i jt  am  weifejien,  weld)er  ein  ru^i:^ 
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gtl^telbenf&l^rt/  that  man  is  wisest,  or  the  most  wise,  who 

leads  a  qtiiet  life,    ©fejenf ^e  grau  ifl:  am  f lufljlen,  wel^e 

i^rett  ^flU^^att  gut  beforgt,  that  woman  is  most  prudent, 
who  takes  good  care  of  her  dbmestick  concerns,    ^a^^ 

.  nige^inbiflam  ncbcnSwurWgjlen,  tt)clcl)cSfolgfam  iji,  that 

ehild  is  most  amiable,  which  is  tractable  and  obedient. 

©ieienfgen  8e«te  ftnb  am  ^crttfinftf gjicn,  «)elcl)c  8Scrurt^cis= 
Un  atti  wenigjien  unttrworfen  ftnb,  those  people  are  most 

reasonable,  who  are  least  subject  to  prejudices.  The  same 
ideas  might  have  been  answered  by  the  third  form.  In- 
stead of,  it  will  be  best  to  stay  at  home,  the  turn  might  have 
been,  t^  will  be  the  best  thing  to  stay  at  home :  @§  wivb  baS 
bejte  fepn>  &c.  For,  that  nsonnm  is  tnost  prudent,  who,  &c. 
you  mijg^ht  say,  that  woman  is  the  most  prudent,  who,  &c. 

®kicntge  grau  ifi  bie  Wugffe,  welci^e,  &c.— The  preposi- 
tions ailf/  upon,  and  }U/  to,  are  for  a  similar  purpose,  con^ 
nected  with  the  superhitive  degree.  They  are  then,  like 
an,  contracted  with  the  article:  auf  baft/ into  aufS ;  {iubent/ 
into  junt*  But  their  signification  is  not  so  extensiye,  as 
that  of  an*  They  only  describe  the  manner,  in  which  a 
thing  is  done,  or  exists:  for  example,  3tuf6  fd^Snffe  efngcs^ 
rtd^tct,  arranged  in  the  finest  manner;  auf§  t)Oflf ommenjic 
auSgeffit)rt,  executed  in  the  most  perfect  manner  ;  2(uf  go- 
verns the  accusative,  and  the  adjective,  therefore,  ends  in 
e,  which  is  the  termination  of  the  neuter  of  that  case,  in 
the  third  form.  3^  is  joined  with  the  dative :  as,  3um 
ftl^Snjien/  in  the  finest  manner  ;  }^\xm  t)Ollf  ommenjien/  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.  The  use  of  the  two  prepositions 
last  mentioned,  especially  of  JU/  is  not  so  current,  nor 
so  classical,  as  that  of  the  former, — ^The  first,  or  adver- 
bial, form  of  the  superlative  degree,  in  its  original  state, 
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perhaps  only  appears  n  the  word  aUetliebfl/  most  lovely  of 
all:  as5  ba6  ifl  afieriiebji/  that  is  most  loyely.  But  even 
here,  it  is  not  qitite  pure ;  the  word  a\kx,  disgilises  it  nearly 
as  much  as  am,  av^,  or  i\xm*  Siebjl,  by  itself,  for  ex. 
ba§  ifl  liebf!/  never  occurs.     If  it  be  remarked,   that  the 

following,  duficrff/  t)hi^%  jungfl,  Idngji,  mcijl,  fieborfamfi, 
ftHiibigjl,  frcunbltil^,  t)erbittbli^p,  t)ctbunbenft  and  others, 

are  superlatives  of  the  first  form;  it  must  be  considered, 
that  they  are  mere  adverbs,  when  thus  used,  and  have 
not  the  nature  of  adjectives.  They  will  be  mentioned  in 
their  proper  place.'^-The  second  form  of  the  superlative 
is  chiefly  to  be  seen  in  the  vocative  case,  which  is  like  the 
nominative:  as,  sing.  Siebftet  SStUber/  dearest  brother; 
tbeuerjle  ©defter,  dearest  sister  ^  fd^JujleS  *inb,  most 
charming  child  ;  plur.  tvfirbig^e  ^reunbC/  most  worthy 
friends.— In  the  fourth  form  the  superlative  is  to  be  found, 
after  the  personal  and  possessive  pronouns;*   ai^  ^i) 

drm^er  ^enf^}/ 1  poorest  man ;  bu  tbeuerjler  S3ruber^  thou 

dearest  broUver;  bu liebfie  (SdftOi^ZX,  thou  dearest  sister; 
ibt  f(^)6njle»  ^inbet,  ye  most  charming  children;    mcin 

Uebjier  SSrubgiv  my  dearest  brother;  betne  liebfte  ®(i)m^ 

jiet/  thy  dearest  sister;  and  so  with  the  rest. 


*  After  the  indefinite  article  it  is  hardly  ever  used.  In 
other  languages,  for  instance,  iu  the  Italian,  and  even  in 
the  Dutch,  it  occurs  in  combination  with  that  article :  nor 
is  it  uncommon  to  meet,  in  English,  with  phrases  like 
these,  *  a  most  severe  winter,  a  most  cruel  disappoint- 
inent.'  In  German  some  adverb,  such  as  febt^  very, 
dufietjt,  extremely,  f)06)%  highly,  would  be  employed. 
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itSiibtnfh\)Xt,  that  man  is  wisest,  or  the  most  wise,  who 

leads  a  qtiiet  life,    ©fejenf g^e  %ta\\  ifl  am  f lugjlen,  tozl6)t 

i^rctt  ^flU^^att  gut  befiorgt,  that  woman  is  most  prudent, 
who  takes  good  care  of  her  dbmestick  concerns.    ^a^\z^ 

»  nige^inbiflam  IfcbenSwurbfgjlcn,  wclcl)c6folgfam  iji,  that 

ehiid  is  most  amiable,  which  is  tractable  and  obedient. 

©ieienigcn  8e«tc  jtnb  am  t)crrtfinftf gfien,  weld)c  SSorurt^cis^ 
Un  am  wenigjfen  unttrworfen  ftnb,  those  people  are  most 

reasonable,  who  are  least  subject  to  prejudices .  The  same 
ideas  might  have  been  answered  by  the  third  form.  In- 
stead of,  it  will  be  best  to  stay  at  hmte^  the  turn  might  have 
been,  t^  will  be  the  best  thing  to  stay  at  home :  @§  wivb  baS 
bejte  feptt/  &c.  For,  that  woman  is  tnost  prudent y  who,  &c. 
you  might  say,  that  woman'  is  the  most  prudent,  who,  &c. 

©kicntge  grau  iji  bie  Wfigffe,  mli)z,  &c.— The  preposi- 
tions (Htf/  upon,  and  JJU/  to,  are  for  a  similar  purpose,  con- 
nected with  the  superhitiye  degree.  They  are  then,  like 
an,  contracted  with  the  article :  auf  baft/ into  aufS ;  Jubent/ 
into  junt*  But  their  signification  is  not  so  extensive,  as 
that  of  (iti.  They  only  describe  the  manner,  in  which  a 
thing  is  done,  or  exists :  for  example,  2tuf6  fd^&n|le  eingc^ 
rfd^tct,  arranged  in  the  finest  manner;  auf§  t)Oflfommenf!c 
au§gefut)rt,  executed  in  the  most  perfect  manner  ;  2(uf  go- 
verns the  accusative,  and  the  adjective,  therefore,  ends  in 
e,  which  is  the  termination  of  the  neuter  of  that  case,  in 
the  third  form.  3u  is  joined  with  the  dative :  as,  ^iXTti 
ftl^Snjlen,  in  the  finest  manner  ;  5Um  t)Ollf  0mmen1!en,  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.  The  use  of  the  two  prepositions 
last  mentioned,  especially  of  ^u,  is  not  so  current,  nor 
so  classical,  as  that  of  the  former. — ^The  first,  or  adver- 
bial, form  of  the  superlative  degree,  in  its  original  state, 
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perhaps  only  appears  n  the  word  aUetltebfl/  utost  lovely  of 
aU:  as5  ba6  ifl  aScfliebj}/  that  is  most  loyely.  But  even 
here,  it  is  not  qvite  pure ;  the  word  alfet/  disg^es  it  nearly 
as.  much  as  am,  av/f^,  or  inm.  Stebjl,  by  itself,  for  ex. 
^a^  ijl  Uebj}/  never  occurs.    If  it  be  remarked,  that  the 

following,  aufictff/  b54)ji,  \i\ns%  langji,  meiji;  fid^orfamfi; 
gwiibigjl,  freunbttil^/  t)erbittbll^|i,  t)erbunbenji/  and  cithers, 

are  superlatives  of  the  first  form;  it  must  be  considered, 
that  they  are  mere  adverbs,  when  thus  used,  and  have 
not  the  nature  of  adjectives.  They  will  be  mentioned  in 
their  proper  place.-^The  second  form  of  the  superlative 
is  chiefly  to  be  seen  in  the  vocative  case,  which  is  like  the 
nominative :  as,  sing.  Siebjlet  SStUbeV/  dearest  brother ; 
tbeuerfle  @cl^j}erf  dearest  sister  ^  fd^&nfkd  Stini,  most 
charming  child ;  plur.  t9&rbig^e  ^reunbC/  most  worthy 
friends.— In  the  fourth  form  the  superlative  is  to  be  founci, 
after  the  personal  and  possessive  pronouns;*  ai^  ^i) 

drm^er ^enf^}/ 1  poorest  man;  bu  tbeuetjler  SSrubet;  thou 

dearest  broUver;  bu liebfie  ©d^YPeflct/  thou  dearest  sister; 
i\)X  fdb&nfiett  ^inbet/  ye  most  charming  children;   meitl 

Uebjlcr  S3rub«iv  my  dearest  brother ;  beinc  liebjle  ©cbwe^s 

jiet/  thy  dearest  sister;  and  so  with  the  rest. 


*  After  the  indefinite  article  it  is  hardly  ever  used.  In 
other  languages,  for  instance,  iu  the  Italian,  and  even  in 
the  Dutch,  it  occurs  in  combination  with  that  article :  nor 
is  it  uncommon  to  meet,  in  English,  with  phrases  like 
these,  '  a  most  severe  winter,  a  most  cruel  disappoint, 
ment.'  In  German  some  adverb,  such  as  fe^t^  very, 
dufietjt/  extremely,  1^h6)%  highly,  would  be  employed. 
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V.  The  word  aUtX,  which  means  *  of  all,'  being  the 
genitive  plural  of  all,  all,  la  sometimes  prefixed  to  the 
superlative  degree  to  increase  its  force :  as,  bet  allctbefle 

9Rann,  the  very  best  man;  tie  aUcrfctiJnjle  %xa\x,  ahe 

most  beautiful  woman  of  all. 

Additional  Remarks  on  the  Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

I.  Some  adjectives  do  not  admit  the  degrees  of  com- 
parison, by  means  of  additional  terminations.    They  are: 

angfl,  bcteit,  cingcbenf,  feinb,  gar,  gram,  ted^t,  untec^t, 

tlf)eill()aft*  Others  refuse  it  partly.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
participles;  and  the  adjectives  ending  in  f)aftf  id^,  ifc^J 
which  only  suffer  the  comparative  degree  in  the  first  form. 
It  may  be  permitted  to  say,  ^zi)axUUt,  gcgriinbetcr,  in 
the  first  form,  more  hardened,  more  grounded,  from 
•  the  participles  ^t})ixUt,  gegrutlbet ;  but  the  ear  would  be 
offended  at  the  sound  of  the  following  forms :  g^{)arteter, 

gel^drtetere,  9el()drtctere6 ;  ber  gel^drtetere;  cin  gegrunbete^ 
tcr,  eine  gcgtunbetcre,  ein  gcgtfinbctetc^.  Thus  in  the  ad- 
jectives,  Icbl&aft,  gcwiffen^aft,  ldd)crli4  t)erdnt)eritcl[),  han^ 
rifd^,  i^erfd^wcnberifd^,  and  others  it  is  allowable  to  make 
use  of  the  first  form:  Icb^aftcr,  9cn)iffen]()aftcr,  ldd)erlt4)er, 
tjcrfd^wenbcrifd^cr,  bdurifd^er ;' but  the  subsequent  forms, 
ein  lcb^)aftercr,  bcr  Idd^crlid^cte,  &c.  could  not  be  endured. 

The  superlative  degree  is  not  liable  to  the  same  objection. 
It  is  not  inconsistent  with  good  language,  to  say,  bet 

Icbl^aftejle,  bet  Idd^etlid^jle,  and  even  bet  gegtunbetjle,  bet 

gel^dttetjiet  though  the  adjectives  in  isch,  which  are,  of 
themselves,  disharmonious,  produce  a  sound  still  more 
unpleasant,  when  augmented  by  the  hissing  termination 
of  the  superlative  :  as,  bet  bduettfd^ejie* 
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II.  When  the  degrees  of  comparison  are  not  express 
sedby  the  termiDation,  certain  adverbs  are- made  use 
of  to  convey  the  notion;  namely,  me^t/  more^  for  the  com- 
parative; and  am  meiffett/  most,  for  the  superlative.  For 
example:    fetnb;  inimical;    mel^r feint/    more  inimical; 

ammcijlen  fefnb,  most  hostile ;  t^elll^aft,  paruking;  mel&t 

t^eil^aft,  am  meiften  tl^eiH)aft  Those  adverbs  are  some- 
times put  to  adjectives,  which  are  capable  of  the  compa- 
rative terminations,  when,  by  this  expedient,  any  harsh* 
ness,  or  abruptness  of  sound  may  be  obviated.     Thus  in 

wal^r,  true.  comp.  wai^ter,  sup.  wal^rejl;  where  mc^rwal^r; 
am meijien  wai^r,  may  be  used:  as,  biefcS  {jlnod^  mel^t 

xoai^t  old  jened/  this  is  still  more  true  than  that. — After  the 
deduction  of  the  few  words  which  have  been  mentioned,  all 
the  existing  adjectives  form  their  degrees  of  comparison 
by  means  of  the  terminations ;  for  which  the  adverbs 
mel^t/  am  meijlett/  cannot  be  arbitrarily  substituted.  How- 
ever, when  two  different  adjectives  are  to  be  compared 
with  one  another,  it  must  be  done  by  mt\}X ,  as,  @r  iji  Xd^X 
lufiig  al6  traurtg/  he  is  more  merry  than  sad ;  ^Uguflud  XOCX 
me^r  glucf lic^)  al6  tapfet,  Augustus  was  more  successful 
than  brave.  This  comparison  could  not  be  effected  by 
the  termination  of  either  adjective. 

III.  The  following  words  are  irregular,  in  their  com- 
parison: ®ut;  good,  comp.  beffet/  sup.  ambeflen;  'oxA, 
much,  comp.  me^t,  sup.  am  mcl^rjten,  or  am  mcf pen* — The 

comparative  degree,  mebt/  when  put  in  a  declinable 
form,  generally  receives,  besides  the  usual  termina- 
tions,  the  syllable  re  before  them.    The  second  form 

of  me^r,  should  be,  me(>rer/  me^re,  x(iz\}xa,  plur.  mel&re ; 
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but  it  is  oommonljr- expressed  by,mi\)xmx,}At^tt\ci,mt^ 
XixeS,  plur.  niel^rt;;ein.me]^rere§;  fbr  ein  mel^ri^^   This 

seems  to  famvie  arisen  from  a  misconception  of  the  d^ 
clinable  ending.^  ;<  and  might  be  laid  aside,  iHrithqut  impEo* 
priety..  Of  the  superlatives,  mfl^rften  and  mdflen/ the  first 
may  be  preferred,  as  more  regulair,  but  the  last  iis  more 
common.-'— The  oomparative  and  superlative  degrees  of 
the  adrerb  bolbf,  which. are  t^zt,  am*^t(UlXf  appear  some-> 
times  in.the  siUuHtion. of  adjectives**— ^Od^,  high,,  makes 
the.  comparative  )^hf)&C,  exchanging  the  guttural,  in.  the 
middle,  for  the  simple  aspirate ;  but  the  superlative, 
am  lf)&cl^f!en»t  On  the  other  hand,,  m\)C,  near,  has  in  the 
comparative  Xi&fyiX,  and  in  the  superlative  am  nddbflett/  as- 
suming,, in  the  latter,  the  guttural  instead  of  the  mere 
h.  These,  however,  can  hardly  be  called  irregular  com- 
parisons. 

IV.  Some  adjectives  have  the  appearance  of  the  com- 
parative degree,  though  their  signification  does  not  cor- 
respond with  it.  They  are,  bet  mittlcre,  the  middle  one; 
Ber Effete,  the    exterior;   bct  inncre,  the  interior;    bet 

bberc,  the  superior;  bcruittete/  the  inferior;  ber  t)orbere, 

the  anterior;    bcr ]()interc,    the  posterior.     They  all  take 


*  As  most  adjectives  of  die  comparative  degree,  in 
the  second  form,  terminate  in  erer,  err,  frfs,  it  was 
ertoneously  imagined,  that  mt^X  ought  to  do  the  same. 
It  was  forgotten,  that  this  word  (probably  contracted 
frommel^er))  was  already  a  comparative,  and  therefore 
only  entitled  to  the  additional  endings  er,  e,  m. 
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the  superlative :  tis,  ber  mlttlejle,  tin  (lufetfte,  bet  Imtt^ 
jle,  &c. 

V.  The  comparatiTe,  and  superlative  degree  may  be 
used  sobstantiTttly,  aome  other  word  being  understood  * 
as^  btt^i(i)flt,  (understood  ®ott)  the  supreme  being: 

mcin  jBcffer,  (imderBtood,  SWantt;  or  gteunb)^  my  good 

road,  my  good  friend. 


SECTION   VI. 

THE  NUMERALS. 

They  are  divided  into  Cardinal  and  Ordinal  Numbers. 

A.  CARDINAL  NUMBERS. 

1.  ettt,  eittC;  eiti;  or  einer,  14.  SSterjc^n. 

einc,  eine8»  15.  gunfje^n* 

2*  Swep*  16.  ©cc^je^n* 

3.  ©rep*  17.  ©iebenjel^n,  or  fiebje^n. 

4.  8S*e^  18.  Xc^tje^H* 

5.  gutff*  191  SReunje^n* 

e.  @ec|f§*  20*  3»<x«iifi*' 

T.  ®febem  21.  etn  imb^rwnjijpi; 

»  3C^t#  22.  3tpe9  unb  xwottiig* 

9.  9itm*  23.  ©rei)  unb  iwrtnglff* 

10.  Se^eir,  c^gle^tt*  24.  SBte  unb  i»ans«5f» 

I K  ©f,  or  etif*  26.  guttf  unb  swanjtfl* 

1^.  3tb6tf*  26.  ©ecbS  unb  jti^ttt^fl* 

13.  ©repise^en,  w  bre^je^n.     27.  ©ieben  utib  swanjig* 
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28.  Z^t  unb  itoaniii^  90.  iReuniig* 

29.  9leun  unb  inmnjig*  lOO.  ^unbert* 

30.  JJtci^fg*  101.  |)unbertunb  ein6* 

31.  ©n  unb  breff {fl.  102*  |)unbcrt  unb  jweij, 

32.  3we9  unb  brci^g,  &c.  &c. 

40.  JBietjig*  200.  3n)e9  ^unbcrt* 

41.  ©n  unb  t){eir5ig;  &c.  300.  £)k9  bunberU 
50.  Sunfitg*                           1000;  £aufenb» 

60.  ©ed^jfg*  10000.  3ebn  taufenb* 

70.  ©iebenjlg,  or  fiebjifi*        looooo.  |)unbert  taufenb* 
^*  ^Cc^tjig.  A  miUion.  @ine  flRiUion. 

1799. 

©n  taufenb  fieben  ^unbcrt  unb  neun  unb  neunjig^  • 

1800. 

3tc!^t5el()n  ^unbett,  or  Saufenb  (ein  taufenb)  ai)t  ^unbert* 

1816. 

'H<l^titt)n  bunbert  unb  fecbjebn* 

Observations, 

I*  @tn/  einC/  etn^  one,  is  declined  like  the  indefinite 
article.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  word,  used  with  a  dif- 
ferent power.  As  a  numeral,  it  is  pronounced  with  a 
stronger  accent :  as,  ein  ?!Rann,  eine  %xa\X*  When  it 
stands  by  itself,  but  with  a  reference  to  a  substantive^ 
somewhere  expressed,  the  termination  er  is  added,  in 
the  nominative  singular,  for  the  masculine ;  and  eSf  for 
the  neuter  gender,  in  the  nominative  and  accusative. 
For  example :  ,^aben  ®ie  einen  ^Ut  ?  have  you  got  a  hat  ? 
biet  iji  eineV/  here  is  one  '•  ^\xt,  hat,  which  is  understood 
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by  referoiee,  kof  the  mascaline  i^eader;  and  therefore 
it  iadner*  J^obtn  6u  dn  SReffcrf  have  yon  got  a  knife! 
Il^ier  i^  eitieS,  here  is  mt,  namely^  SRcffcf ,  which  being 
of  the  neuter  gender,  the  numeral  beoooiea  rfncS^  8inet 
ber  IBommrfc;  tmUft  man  bem  Serfaffer  ni<Ml|^t,  ent  of  the 

objections,  whidi  are  made  to  the  author,  &c.  The 
negative  adjective,  SMn,  Mnt,  (ctn>  no  one,  none,  is 
treated  in  the  same  manner :  for  example,  f  ctn  %bxfti  no 

prince;  fdnet  Donfdnen  SHad^foIgem,  no  one  of  his  sue- 

cessors. — ^Those  additional  syllables  can,  in  such  a  con- 
nection, never  be  dispensed  with,  though  from  Care- 
lessness, or  ignorance,  they  are  sometimes  neglected*. 
When  the  numeral  has  no  reference  to  a  substantive  ex- 
pressed, but  serves  merely  to  count,  they  are  not  so  abso- 
lutely required:  yet  in  simply  telling  the  numbers,  as 
one,  tufo,  three,  fawr,  ftc.  it  is  usual  to  give  to  dtl  the 
additional  termination  of  the  neuter,  but  generally  con- 
tracted, ©tt«;  jwep,  brep,  tjier,  &c.— Sin,  eine,  tin,  may 

have  the  definite  article  before  it ;  then  it  is  declined  in 
the  third  form  of  adjectives,  viz. 

Singular. 


Nom. 

2)et  tint, 

bie  tint. 

iai  tint,  the  one 

Gen. 

J)e«  dnen, 

bet  dnen, 

be§  tintn,  of 

Dat. 

£)an  tintn. 

bet  tintn, 

bem  dnett;  to 

Ace* 

Sen  dnen. 

bie  tint, 

ba§  dne^  the  one 

*  Something  similar  appertains  to  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns, u  will  be  seen  in  the  subsequent  pages. 
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X)i0  piimliQ^y  be  ysed  for  the  purpose  of  distinguish" 
iDff  p^t^ili  dtaiwes  of  iiidiyi()u.al  ol\|e)cts:  as,  the  ones, 
mf4^^.Qtk&r8;  thi^  meeos,  the  one  set,  and  the  other. 

Nom,  tie  eini^n/iUie  ones ;  gen.  ber cimn ;  dat.  ben  einen ; 

ac^.bic  iinen*  Pronoupsare  also  prefixed;  as,  my  one^ 
thiifOfitf,  whi^.^nc.  Xhenein/ia  considered  as  an  i^d- 
jecUyet  and. put  jn  .that  form  of  declension,  which  is  re- 
i^uired  by  each  re^ipe^tiye. pronoun. 

Tbe  Qqi^xh^b  Qumeral  never  serves.in  asuppletive  capa- 
city, as.  (be  iSnglish  om,  in  a  good  one,  this  one,  that 
09K*  Here  the  numbfr  is  not  meant,  but  one  fills  the 
.  place  of  the  jsfub^tantive,  which  is  understood,  since  those 
.iY.orc|s.0  gooAi  this,  thfit,  in  English,  cannot  well  stand 
^  i^fclSQlute,  without  4Qmetbing  following.  This  peculiarity 
is  ualmown. to  the  German  language;  but. the  adjectives, 
an  well  as  the  pronouns,  are  placed  by  themselves,  with- 
QUt^apy  such  «upport. 

2.  ^tCt^i  and  bre^/  now  and  then  indicate  their  geni- 
tive and  dative,  by  additional  terminations :  gen.  ^Xf^i^X, 
brct)Cr/  dat.  JWCpcn,  brepen*  This  is  necessary,  when 
those  cases  are  not    otherwise    distinguished;     as,    bte 

©tdrtc  jwo^erSRanncr/  the  strength  of  two  men ;  bic  SKad^t 
beeper  jjl^nige^  the  power  of  three  kings.  In  these  exam- 
ples, the  genitive  case  could  not  be  recognized,  except 
by  the  endings  of  the  numerals ;  but  if  the  article,  an 
adjectiv^,  or  a  pi^noun  were  present,  by  whose  endings 
the  genitive  might  be  known,  it  would  be  improper  to 
vary  the  termination  of  the  numerals  :  as,  bie  @tdrf  e  bet 
jwet)  9Rdttnet,  the  strength  of  the  two  men ;  bie  SRad^t  bic^^ 
fer  bret)  ^6ni^/:.the  power  of  these  three  kings ;  bie  Sreue 
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jYoep  aufrilj^tiget  Slfimbe/  the  faith  of  two  sincere  friends. 
Here  the  g^nitiYe  caie  is  determined  by  the  article, 
the  pronoun,  and  the  adjectiTe ;  the  numerals,  therefore, 
need  not  be  inflected.  The  declinable  ending  of  the  da  • 
tive  is  not  required,  before  substantiYes :  for  that  case. 
is  always  suffici^itly  ejspressed  by  the  latter.  But  when 
the  numeral  is  not  fc^owed  by  a  substantive,  the  ter« 
mination  should  be  added,  as  a  sign  of  a  dative :  fpr 
instance, 3c^  ^obe  eS  iwepen  gegeben/ 1  have  given  it  to  two; 
ic^  l^ahz  c§  bre^en  mitgetbetlt,  I  have  conununicated-  it 

to  three.  Likewise  after  prepositions,  mtt  JWe^eil/  with 
two :  t)on  bre^en,  -from  three.  The  other  numerals  all 
admit  the  termination  of  the  dative,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances :  as,  ^  ^abe  e^  t^ieren  gegeben,  I  have  given  it  to 
four;  ii)  f)aitt^  fanfen  gefagt,  I  have  told  it  to  nve ;  i^ 
babe  e$  jwan^tgen  mitgetbeitt/ I  have  communicated  it  to 
twenty,  &c.  And  with  prepositions  :  for  example,  auf 
alien  loieren,  upon  all  fours ;  mit  fecbfen,  with  six ;  \)on  ad^ 
teit/ of  eight,  &c.  Those  which  end  in  en,  do  not  receive 
the  additional  termination ;  as,  ffeben,  jebett,  bret)ieben,  &c. 
The  termination  of  the  genitive  is  only  peculiar  to  IXCC^, 
and  brep ;  and  cannot  be  assumed  by  any  of  the  rest.  Its 
office  must  be  supplied  by  a  preposition,  sUch  as  t>on/  or 
some  dther  mode  of  expression,  when  the  case  is  not  of 
itself  discernible.-*— In  bunbert,  and  taufenb,  the  dative  is 
not  to  be  signified  by  the  addition  of  en,  bunbetteH/  taufen^ 
ben ;  for  this  would  make  the  number  plural,  and  denote 
hundreds,  and  thousands.  Recourse  may,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, perhaps,  be  had  to  the  indefinite  article,  as  in  En- 
glish :  for  instance,  Scb  babe  eS  einem  bunbert  gegeben,  I 
haye  given  it  to  a  hundred ;  li)  fyah&  e^  einem  taufenb  mit^ 
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2et()e{lt/ 1  have  communicated  it  to  a  thousand  ;  though, 
aflef  all^  this  would  not  be  so  proper,  nor  so  truly  Ger- 
man, as  to  add  some  substantive,  for  the  sake  of  distin- 
guishing the  case:  as,{c^  f)aht  e6  ](|unbert Seuten  gefagt/ 1 
have  told  it  to  a  hundred  people :  ii)  \)aU  ed  taufcnb  Seu^ 
ten  gegeben/ 1  have  given  it  to  a  thousand  people.-— In  com^ 
pound  numbers,  the  termination  en,  is  not  added :  as, 

SSor  taufenb  fieben  l^unbert  unb  neun  unb  neunjig,  before 

the  year  1799. 

3.  It  Is  a  property  of  the  language  of  Upper  Germany, 
to  assign  three  genders  to  the  second  numeral,  namely 
iXOttn  (or  jtpeene)  for  the  masculine ;  }n>0,  for  the  femi- 
nine ;  and  jtDep  for  the  neuter.  But  in  High  German, 
no  distinction  of  gender  is  admitted,  in  the  cardinal 
numbers,  except  in  One.— S3cibe  signifies  both  but  with 
the  article,  bie  bciben,  it  is  very  frequently  put  for  bic 
imt),  the  tujo.* 

4.  In  speaking  substantively  of  the  cardinal  numbers, 
for  instance,  as  the  figures  in  cards,  they  are  made  to 
be  of  the  feminine  gender,  the  word,  bie  3dl&I/^he  number, 
being,  probably,  understood :  eine  Sin  or  diti^,  a  one ; 

eine  S^e^,  a  two,  a  figure  two :  efne  ©tep/  elne  58ier ;  and 

they  end  in  the  plural,  in  en,  according  to  the  first  de- 
clension of  substantives :  as,  jtDep  (SineU/  two  ones ;  jtDep 
SBieteil/  two  fours,  two  figures  of  four;  brep  ©ed^fen,  three 
sixes;  t)ier  Sleunen^  four  nines;  aQe  Tid)tai,  all  the  eights. 

5.  «^unbettand  £aufenb/  are  used  as  substantives,  with 
•See Ex.  p.  219,  n.  6.  p.  224,  n.  10,  p.  231,  n.  2. 


s 


Skci*  6b 


aitide  k  ■•( 

taufcob  Xlfiku 


6.  Hie 
tice  of  the 
that  il  win 
remaifca. 


bsi  JOB  fl^f  jwnlcu  y^^siiit, 


of  ferHUBf 


OVA  eoooid.  htTe  ukm  w^ 
the  ^eoiml  mni^Mn)  lo 
t^  deieu  hne  hy  mi^j  father 


B.    «UIIXAL  5CMBBM. 

These  ere  ileHhieH  like  adjectiTee,  end  my  be  pot  in 
the  four  foon.  The  awit  nsnel  maimer  of  repreaentin^ 
them,  is  in  the  third,  with  the  definite  artide« 


The  first  2)cr  crfb. 
Sd.  Scrfvcytc* 
sd.  ZnMttu 
401.  X)cn9ierte« 
5th.  2>ftfiinfte« 
6ch.  jDcTfe<^^f« 
7th.  Xkr  ftcbcnte, 

or  {tebte« 
8th.  2>eT  ad^tc* 
9th.  jDct  munte« 
loth.  X)er  ielf)me« 
11th.  jDer  (Ifte,  or  eilf tc< 
12th.  ©erjwJlfte* 


The  13th.  S)ct  trcpiel^ni^* 
14th.  S)cn>icr)e(nte« 
15th..  :Der  funfgelbntc* 
I6th«  S)ct  fc^^^ntc* 
17th.  S)eT  ftchcnic^ntf * 

or  |ieb)e(nte* 
l8|h.  S)tt  a(i|^e(ntf* 
idth.  :Dct  neunte^ntt* 
soth.  SD(t  iwan)(8^% 
aist.  :Dct  (in  unb  )Y9ane 

ssnd.  Ztt   )n)t9    unb 


sia 


0m'tke  Ntnmr, 
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Tbe  ^BML  tAx  t)re9  ^^^ 
•  Mtfa.  ^f  t4ir  mib  jwafi^ 
.  !i5th.  fl^ffritfufibgwan^ 

26th.  ©er  fec^6  unb  jwans? 

27tb  Itm    fiAen    imb 

29th.  Set     ncun     unb 

3Qth.  £)er  breif  Ad{i6»  t 
.  ai&t.  ^<r  ^iti  \xtiii  W^f 

liaft^t 

32nd.  ©cr  jwcv  unb  brei^ 

40th.  £er  t)tet5id9e« 
4 1st.  Set  ein  lytb  titers^ 


The  «)th.  ^rfuiifjfalle* 
60th.  ©er  feftjfgjle* 
70th.  ©er  ftrtettitgfie 

orpcbiigfle^ 
80th.  ©et  ad{)tii9fh* 
©Oth.  Scr  ncutqigfh* 
looth.  Set  l^unbertjie* 
loist.  2)er  l&unbert  unb 

ttfte* 
I02nd.  ©er  ^nTibert  unb 

103rd.  ®cr  l^unbett  tmfr 
britte/  &c. 

200th.  ©er  i»c9  l^un^ 
ber^ 

aOQih.  ©et  brep  ^un^^ 
bitt{i(« 

ioooth,  Set  taufcnbjle* 

The    one    thousand    seven 
hundred  and  niiiet  j-^ninth. 

©er  taufenb  ftebin  ^nbcrt 
unb  naun  unb  neunjigfle* 


Observations. 

K  In  the  formation  of  the  ordinals,  the  first  and  third 
numbers  are  irregular ;  but  the  rest  fbllow  a  certain  rule : 
vizk  tlie  termination  tt  is  added  to  the  cardinals,  from 
twd  t^-niheteen,  indtisiye;  and  sUy  froni  tlirehty  to  the 
last.  *     ' 


»  * 


2.  The/ojrdinals  may  be  brought  vsder  all  thd  forms 
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of  a^'eetiirf^  Tbci  Si*f4«  Of  advelrbifil*^  howeydr,  i»  not 
usual.  For  these  numbers  resembk^  the  sopeitotive  da* 
gree,  in  their  nature,  and  strictly  speaking,  do  not 
allow  that  ionm^  Bttfc  a  subitititCe  for  it  may  be  em- 
ployed, as  in  the  superlative  degree,*  by  means  of  the 

preposition  2[n :  as,  2tm  er jlcn,  first ;  am  brfttcn,  third : 

or  the  idea  may  be  expressed  by  the  third  form,  as,  he  is 
the  second,  the  third,  instead  of,  he  is  second,  third. 
The  second  form  would  be :  erjler,  crjie,  crpe^ ;  jwcpicr 
jtpe^te^  ixotiptei*  Gen,  er^^,  er jier,  crjie* ;  jwc^ieS,  jw^ss 
ttx^yco^t^,&c.  Examples:  it^tt%i\6)t[\tt,itoz't^H^zHt, 
btitte^  Qutpitel/  first  section,  second  page,  third  chapter. 
Fourth  form ;  6m  jtuc^ter^  eitu  Jjivc^^^,  ein  itrepteS ;  tin 
UitUx^  ttmititUf  cinbritU^*    Gen.  cinc^  jwcpteii,  einev 

iWCpten,  «itte8  jwajten,  &c.  In  the  same  manner,  after 
personal  and  possessive  pronouns :  as,  3^  Mfttx  £)ff iciet/ 
I  third  oflScer:  ttuitt  tolertcr  Strtl^um,  my  fourth  errour; 
unfet  fdnfteS  ($ia^  our  fifth  glass:  l^e  fcdfejic  fdoutMz^ 
their  sixth  bottle.  The  third  form,  of  course,  follows  after 
demonstrative,  relative  and  interrogative  pronouns. 

3.  In  compound  numbers,  the  last  only  assumes  the 
shape  of  an  ordinal;   the  foregoing  remain  cardinals  : 

as,  ber  fec^6  unb  neunjigfle,  the^inety-sixth;  ber  taufcnb 
j^tb^n  l^unbert  unb  fed^S  unb  ad^tjig)!^/  the  one  thousand 

seven  hundred  and  eighty-sixth. 

4.  £ier  anbet^  is  used  as  synonymous  with  bet  5tvepte« 
The  adjective  TinitX,  corresponds  both  to  the  Latin  a/tii^, 

*  See  p.  906. 
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The  2%rd«  S)€r  brey  utitit 
94th.  ^f  trfir  mib  g»Aff^ 

.  25th.  fl^ffritfufibgwan^ 
26th.  ©er  fec^S  unb  jwansj 
27th  Dtr    ftAm    imb 

.  i58th.  ^tad^nxA  jwati^ 
29th.  Set     neun     unb 

3qth.  £)er  breif  jid{i€»  t 
ai&t.  ^<if  eiti  unb  Nif 

32nd.  ©er  jwev  unb  breU 
41st.  2)et  ein  i^nb  titers 


The  WDth.  ^rflittfifaftc* 

60th.  ©er  feftstgfle* 
70th.  ©er  ftrtenitgfie 

80th.  ©et  ad{)tii9fh* 
90th.  Scr  ncutqigjle* 
lOOth.  Ser  l^unbertjie* 
loist.  2)er  l&unbett  unb 

ttfte* 
I02nd.  ©er  ^unbert  unb 

103rd.  ©cr  l^unbett  tnrtr 
britte/  &c. 

200th.  ©er  jwep  l^un^s 
ber^ 

aOQtk  ©et  brep  ^unx« 
birtfi(« 

loooth.  Set  taufcnbjle* 

The    one    thousand    seven 
hundred  and  ninet  j-^inth. 

©er  taufenb  ftcbin  l^unbert 
unb  mm  unb  neunjigfle* 


Observations, 

U  In  the  formation  of  the  ordinals,  the  fifst  and  third 
numbers  are  irregular ;  but  the  rest  fbllow  a  certain  rule : 
Yi2k  the  termination  tt  is  added  to  the  cardinals,  from 
iFWd  l^-niheteeB,  indusive;  and  sU,  froiii  tlirehty  to  the 
last.  * 


2.  The  pjrdinals  maybe  brought  binder  all  thd  forms 


of  a^'eelMrf^  TbciAr»4«  Of  adutelrbk^  howeydr,  i»  not 
usual.  For  these  numbers  resemble  the  •  BOperietive  de* 
gree,  in  their  nature,  and  strictly  speaking,  do  not 
allow  that  forai.^  Bttfc  a  subitititCe  for  it  may  be  em- 
ployed, a^  in  the  superlative  degree,*  by  means  of  the 
preposition  %n  I  as,  2tm  crjlcn,  first ;  am  brittcn,  third : 
or  the  idea  may  be  expressed  by  the  third  form,  as,  he  is 
the  second,  the  third,  instead  of,  he  is  second,  third. 
The  second  form>  would  be :  erjler,  cr jie,  cr jle^ ;  jwepicr 
jtpe^te^  ixotiftei^  Gen,  txp^,  ctjier,  erjie^ ;  jwc^ieS,  jw^ss 
ttx^i)aKX)t^,&c.  Examples,'  it^tt%i\6)t[\tt,itoz\^H^ziU, 
btitte^  Qutpitel/  first  section,  second  page,  third  chapter. 
Fourth  form;  Qtin  jtue^ter^  eitu  iwc^U,  ein  }n)e\}teS ;  ein 
ixitUx,  einebcUUr  cinbritU^*    Gen.  cinc^  jw^ptea,  einev 

JWCIotCtt,  ^ineS  jwajten,  &c.  In  the  same  manner,  after 
personal  and  possessive  pronouns :  as,  ^6)  bri^tet  Sffkiet/ 
I  third  oflScer:  ttieitt  toicttcr  St^tl^um,  my  fourth  errour; 
unfet  fvinftcS  (^la^  our  fifth  glass:  l^e  fcdfejic  fdoUMz^ 
their  sixth  bottle.  The  third  form,  of  course,  follows  after 
demonstrative,  lelative  and  interrogative  pronouns. 

3.  In  compound  numbers,  the  last  only  assumes  the 
shape  of  an  ordinal ;.  the  foregoing  remain  cardinals  : 

as,  ber  fec^6  unb  ncunjigfle,  the^inetynsixth;  bcr  taufcnb 
j^eben  l^imbert  unb  fed^d  unb  ad^t^igjle/  the  one  thousand 

seven  hundred  and  eighty-sixth. 

I 

4.  £ier  anbet^  is  used  as  synonymous  with  bet  Jtpept^^ 
The  adjective  Tinitt,  corresponds  both  to  the  L&tin  alius, 


*  See  p.  306. 
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other,  and  to  alter  ;  and  in  the  latter  sense,  it  serves  for  the 
second  ordinal  nnmber^ 

Additional  Remarks  on  the  Numerals, 

Besides  the  two  divisions,  into  cardinals  and  ordinals^ 
the  numbers  suffer  a  variety  of  modifications,  which  it 
will  be  proper  to  notice,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  section. 

I.  Partitive  numerals,  which  are  in  Latin  expressed  by 
hint,  temi,  quatemi,  quini,  dent,  &c.and  in  English  by » 
two  and  two,  three  and  three  ;  or,  two  at  a  time,  three  at 
a  time,  four  at  a  time.  Sec.  or,  everi/  two,  every  three, 
every  four,  every  Jive,  &c.  The  Germans  like  the 
English,  avail  themselves,  for  this  purpose  of  the  con- 
junction unb,  and:  as,  3^0^  unb  jwe^,  brep  unb  bre)^; 
or  they  say,  Sc  iwep,  ie  bret),  je  t)icr,  jc  jc^cn,  je  iwan^ 

jifl/  i^  t>«*f  ifl/  i«  ^i^^i*9'  i«  f unfiig,  &c.  Sc,  is  an  adverb , 
signifying  ever,  and  here  denotes,  at  a  time. 

II.  Distinctives.  These  are,  in  English,  firstly,  #e- 
condly,  thirdly,  fourthly,  fifthly ;  or,  in  the  first  place, 
in  the  second  place,  in  the  third  place.     In  German :  &^^ 

\i^,  or  crjiena ;  jweptenS,  brittcn§,  mxtzn^,  ffinftcnS,  fed)^^ 
.flen6/  ficbcnten§,  or  ftcbten^ ;  ad^tenS,  neuntcnS,  jc^ntcnS, 
clftcnS,  jwolftcnS,  brepjcbntcnS,  jwqnjigjlcng,  &c.  Also 
thus :  jum  erpcn,  jum  jwe^ten,  (or  jum  anbem,)  jum  brit^ 
ten,  jum  \?iertcn,  jum  funftcn,  &c.  Those  in  ens  are  the 
genitive  cases  of  the  ordinals,  third  form ;  s,  at  the  end, 
being  added,  instead  of  the  article,  be6  erjlett,  be§  )n)et)ten, 
be§  britten,  &c.  And  some  substantive  may  be  under- 
stood, after  it :  as,  be6  crflen JDrteS,  or  erjlett  CrteiS ;  jwev^ 
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ten  £)rte$/ ^c.  in  the  first  place.  Ice.  The  genitive  cas^ 
is  occasionally  foand,  in  German,  where  a  preposition 
ought  to  be  supplied.  The  other  mode  is  with  the  dative, 
and  the  preposition  )U  before  it :  juni/  for  )U  bem«  Here 
likewise,  a  substantive  may  be  inserted. 

III.  Dimiditttives,  or  numbers  that  halve.  They  ar^ 
composed  of  the  ordinals,  and  the  word  \)(dh,  half.  Their 
signification  is  extraordinary:  for  example,  ^xitU\)cXb, 
literally,  the  third  (number)  half,  of  bet  bri ttC/  and  f)albf 
means  two  and  a  half,  two  whole  ones,  and  the  third  half; 
toierte^alb,  of  ber  t^ierte  and  f)a\i,  three  and  a  half,  or  three 
whole  ones,  and  the  fourth  half.*  It  is  not  usual  to  say 
iXOt^Uffalh,  but  ani^ttf)alb,  which  is  one  and  half,  or  one 
whole,  and  the  second  half.  Therefore,  the  way  of  pro- 
ceeding with  Uiese  numerals,  is  this :  anbert^alb  1^;  brittc^ 

i&alb  2J,  \>mU\)alh  H,  ffiuftc^lb  4J,  fecbjlc^alb  si,  ftc^ 
bente^alb,  or  jtcbtc^alb  6  J,  ac^te^alb  Tk,  neuntel&alb  sj,  jebtv* 
te^alb  9 J,  etftc^alb  or  eilftebalb,  loj,  jwJlftc^alb  i  li,  bre^^r 
jebntebalb  12|,  iYDaniigflel^alb  19^;  ein  unb  jwanjigftel^alb 
20i;  &c.  For  example:  JCnbertl^alb  WlomU,  one  month 
and  a  half;  btittel^alb  SEBod^en/  two  weeks  and  a  half;  )d\zx^ 
Uf)aib  SabtC/  three  years  and  a  half;  fcdS^lebalb  ©uittccn^ 
^ye  guineas  and  a  half.  They  are  not  declined,  though 
they  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  admit  the  termination  en, 
in  the  dative,  when  they  are  put  absolutely  In  anbert^ 
bdlb/  which  comes  from  bet  anberC/  the  e,  in  the  middle^; 
is  supplanted  by  a  t,  of  which  the  reason  seems  to  be, 

*  Something  analogous  to  this  exists  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage; 
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ibat  it  UMiy  be  assimibtod  to  the  oih^  Qumbers,  which 
nUc^ftiatna/.  . 

IV.  VaHMffes,  ^^Atklh  denote  a  variety,  according  to 
Mumber.  They  are  made  by  adding^  vrh^  to  the  cardi^ 
nals;  as,  ^toi^itk^,  of  tiro  kinds;  bw^vAt^,  of  three 
kinds;  ^UxttU^,  of  four  kinds;  funfcrlq),  of  five  kinds; 
f^d^ixU^,  of  six  kinds;  fiebencrlciOr  of  seven  kinds :  jwan^ 
jigcrlcp/  of  twenty  kinds,  &c.  For  example :  ©reperlcp 
SBcin,  wine  of  three  different  sorts;  jwe^erlep  ?l!Bunje/  coin 
of  two  different  sorts;  fed^ferUp  SBiuber,  ribbons  of  six 
different  kinds.  In  the  same  manner  are  used :  aUttltX}, 
of  all  kinds;  eincriep,  of  the  same  kind;  mandj^xU^,  of 
several  kinds;  \)ietcrlc9,  of  many  kinds.— The  variatives 
are  not  declined* 

v.  Certain  adjectives  are  formed  out  of  numeral:  for 
example,  6infa(!^/ simple,  ancompoanded;  iXVd^^od^,  two« 
ibid ;  bw^fod^,  IhreefoW :  t)Utfa(l^,  ffinffad^,  fe^^o^),  je^n* 
fad^/  &c.  Of  nearly  the  same  signification  are  those  ending 
^f^ig'  as*  SWI^falttg/bitlpfdttlfl,  \Av^cXt\%,  Ac— but 
tittfdltig/  denotes  simple,  artless,  silly.  Similar  composi- 
tioins  arise  from  the  cardinal  numbers,  and  substantives : 
M,  3wWffi«*J8/  ^^  *^o  pounds;  btC^pffinMg,  of  three 
powds ;  ibier  ««b  jnxxtijf^^W  g,  of  twenty-four  pounds— 
froni  jwe^/^re?,  \jict  Httb  jwanjig,  and  baS  ?>futtb,  the  pound, 
©te^frfig,  of  three  comers,  or  angles,  three-ccwmered, 
trtangular;  tj^nerfig,  of  four  angles,  square ;  ffcftfetfig,  of 
five  cdnMTO-^ from  ^xtX},  \3ler,  funf,  and  bU  @tf€/  the  cor- 
ner. These,  and  others  of  the  like  description,  are  in- 
flected, according  to  the  four  forms  of  adjectives. 

VI.  The  fractional  numbers,    with   the   exception  o4' 
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^alb/  half,  are  deriTed  from  the  ordinals,  by  the  addition 
of  /  to  the  nominative  of  the  third  form.  For  example : 
from  bet  brittC/  the  third,  ein  l^tittdf  a  third  part,  or  one 
third ;  from  bet  ^Mtt,  AXi  Sicrtel/  a  fourth  part,  a  quarter. 
In  the  same  manner,  ein  Sunftcl,  Jth  ;  ein  ©ecbjlel,  ^th  ; 

ein  @iebentel/  or  @iebtft/  ^th ;  einSeJ^ntel^  -^th ;  ein  ^toan^ 

iiSP^l/  A^^  '   *^-     ®®  *^  ^^^  plural :  jwep  Drittel,  |ds ; 

brep  58iertel,  iths ;  f uaf  @ec^  pel;  ^ths ;  jieben  3«^ntel/  ^  ths ; 

&c.  They  are  regarded  as  substantives,  and  of  the  neu- 
ter gender.  The  letter  /,  which  is  added,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  ba§  Xf)Alf  the  part ;  and  it  should  proper- 
ly be  baS  britte  Z\)tH,  the  third  part ;  ba6  t)lerte  Si^eil/  the 
fourth  part.  This  was  contracted  into  one  word,  ^rittbeil/ 
SSiert^eil;  and  at  last  into,  ©rittel,  aSierteU—^alb,  half, 
is  an  adjective ;  and  from  it  bie  ^H^tt,  (a  substantive), 
the  half  of  a  thing,  is  deduced. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  PRONOUN. 

OontAining : 

1 .  The  Personal  and  Reciprocal  Pronouns, 

2.  The  Poeseenee. 

3.  The  Demonstrative. 

4.  The  Relative  and  Interrogative. 

5.  Miscellaneous  Pronouns. 


SECTION  I. 

OP  THB   PRONOUNS  PERSONAL;   AND  RECIPROCAL. 

First  Personal,  3c^,  I — plural,  S33it,  we. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  3^y  I,  3Bir,  we. 

Gen.  9Jjcf  ncr,  or  mein;  of  me       Unfct,  of  us. 

Dat.    ^Rit,  to  me.  Un6/  to  us. 

Ace.    Wlxd^,  me.  UnS,  us. 

Second  Personals  ©u,  thou — plural,  3^r,  you. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  ©u,  thou.  3^t/  you. 

Gen.   ©einct;  or  bein,  of  thee        guet,  of  you. 
Dat.    T>\x,  to  thee.  @uci[),  to  you. 

Ace.    X>ii),  thee.  (S\x6),  you. 
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Third  Personal^  (it,  masculine,  he :  ®{e/  femiiune»  she : 
&,  neuter,  it—- plural,  ©iC/they,  for  all  genders^ 

Singular. 
Nom«  Qx,  he ;  Q\z,  she  ;  <S$, 

€en.  ©ciner/  or  fein,     Slirer,  or  i^r,       Seiner,  or 

of  him;  of  her;  feitl/  of  it. 

Dat.    3^m,  to  him;         3]()r,  to  her;         ^m,  to  it. 
Ace.   31^11/  him;  ©ie,  her;  (gS,  it. 

Mural. 

Nom.  @ie,  they,  (for  all  genders). 
Gen.  3if)rer,  of  them. 
Dat.    3^nen,  to  them 
Ace.  ©ie,  them. 

Reciprocal  for  the  third  person. 

Singular. 
Nom.  None.  I 

it 

Gen.   ©einer,  or  fein,  of  himself ;  3l^m,  or  i^r,  of  herself ; 

©einer,  orfein,  of  itself. 

Dat.   ©id^,  to  himself,  to  herself,  to  itself 
Ace.   ©fc^,  himself*  herself,  it;Self.. 

PluraL 
Nom.  None. 

Gen.   S^rer,  of  themselves, 
Dat.    ©i(3^,  to  themselves. 
Ace.  @{d^,  themselves. 

Observations. 

1 .  The  genitive  case  of  these  pronouns,  in  both  num- 
ber3,  is  limited  in  its  use.    It  occurs  after  certain  verbs : 
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for«xan|^0i  <r  U^t  mitna:/  In  ianghs  at  me ;  tt  f^pottet 
i^xiXf  betto^lcBiiiein :  tt^  fd^tbn^mi^  t^eineiv  I  ammshatned 
of  thee;  erbarmc  t)i(S)  ntcintx,  have  mercy  upon  me.  The 
genitive  of  the  plural  is  put  after  numerals,  and  after  the 
words  vjcl  and  wenifi  :*  for  example,  Unfer  jwfilf;  twelve  of 
us ;  if)xtt  JtWttjfg/  twenty  of  Oiem ;  unfet  wetttg,  few  of 
us;  floret  rtel#  many  of  them.  The  expression  Unfer 
zintt,  wMdh  signifies,  a  person  like  ottf selves,  one  of 
our  coneKtton,  one  like  us,  or  one  like  me,  belongs 
to  the  same  construction*  In  the  Lord's  prayer,  the 
genitive  unfet  is,  according  to  the  earliest  translation, 
governed  by  a  substantive,  SSater:  viz.  SSatcr  unfet, 
Father  of  us,  instead  of  Uufct  HdUx,  om  Father  ;  which 
is  a  close  imitation  of  the  Greek,  ft-aT«^  iifAuv  ^^The 
genitive  is  likewise  joined  with  some  prepositions, 
viz.  n^egen,  l^alben/  tvillen/  denoting  an  account  of. 
Then  it  generally  coaleMM  with  them  into  one  word, 
by  means  of  connecting  letters ;    as,   metnctUPCSeiT/  on 

wy  account;  fefnetwegeit/  on  his  account;  i^^tetwegeh, 
on  her  account ;  unfettwegwi,  or  unfemtwegen^  on  our 

account :  mxztf0f^Ttf  or  eUtcntlDegtf^  on  yovtt  account ; 
ilS)retn)egen,  or  il[)rent«)egen/  on  their  acconnk    Thus,  mei* 

netl^alben,  bcinetl^alben,  meinetwiUen,  orummeinetwitten/ 

&c.  Otherwise  the  preposition  ^oxt,  with  the  dative,  is 
employed  to  signify  the  case  of:  as,  ^on  mix,  of  me ; 
t)on  unS,  of  us ;  tjen  iix,  of  thee  ;  y)on  ZU6),  of  you  :  t)on 
i^m;  of  him;  \)0n  il&t,  of  her;  tJOtt  fatten,  of  them. 

2.  In  addressing  one  another  in  conversation,  or  in 
^  See  Additional  Rematk*  on  the  Ad}«cilVe',  p.  196.  ' 
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writing,  the  G^roMMisdo  not  confine  themselTtft  to  the 
second peisonal  pronoun;  bnt  like  the  Itali&ns,  Spa- 
niards, and  P<Mrtaguese>  they  have  adopted  the  thirds 
Besides  this^  they  apply  the  plural  number  to  a  single 
person.  If  it  be  an  anomaly  to  speak  to  <»jif  asifhe 
were  more  than  one,  which  is  done  in  English,  by  saying 
^au^  instead  of  tAmi :  il  is  still  more  strange  to  address 
himi  as  if  he  were  not  the  person  spoken  to,  which  is  the 
case  in  the  use  of  the  third  personal.  How  can  it,  for 
instance,  be  supposed,  that  in  this  question,  What  is 
he  domgl  the  person  is  meant,  of  whom  that  question  is 
asked,  and  that  it  stands  for.  What  art  thou  doing  ? 
And  if  it  be  but  one  person,  it  appears  absurd  to  assign 
to  him  the  pronoun,  in  the  plural  number ;  as.  What 
are  they  doing?  This,  however,  is  the  fact,  in  the  Ger* 
man  language.  The  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Portu-* 
guese  have  another  monstrosity^  in  their  polite  manner 
of  speaking,  namely,  that  of  bestowing  on  the  person 
whom  they  address,  although  it  be  a  man,  a  feminine  pro- 
noun. That  perverseness  has  sprung  from  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  middle  ages.  At  that  tasteless  period,  new 
terms  were  introduced  into  the  Latin  tongue,  in  the  form 
of  titles  and  appellations,  such  as  Majestasy  CeUiUu^ 
SerenitaSf  ExalUniia,  Gratia,  and  the  like;  and 
these  figures  of  adulation  were,  with  various  modifica- 
tion, received  into  the  modern  languages  of  Europe. 
The  Spaniards  produced  their  Merced^  (in  Vuessa 
Merced,  or  Usted,  your  Mercy,  your  Grace);  and  the 
Italians  their  Signoria  (in  Fosngnoria,  your  Lordship^ 
your  Ladyship).  Those  words  were  first  intended  as 
abstri^^ted  representations  of  the  virtues,   and  qualities 
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t>f  the  persoiiy  to  whom  they  were  giren :  but,  gradualtyi 
the  person  was  cotifouoded  with  his  attribute   and  thiiir 
was  addressed  instead  of  the  person.  It  was  accompanied 
by  the  possessive  pronouns  of  the  persons,  as  your  emt- 
nence,  his  graces  their  excellencies,   her  highness,   in  the 
same  manner  as  any  common  appellative,    for  example, 
your  father,   yowr  mother.        In  saying,    his  eminence 
has  written,    the   analysis  of  the  idea  is  this :  He,  that 
eminent  man,  or  he,  who  is  an  eminent  man,  has  written. 
For,  your  highness  has  conferred  a    favour    upon  me, 
the  fundamental  notion  is :  Thou,  who  art,  or  whom  I 
respect  as,  an  illustrious  person,  hast  conferred  upon  me 
a  favour. — ^The  third  person  of  the  verb  occupied  the 
place  of  the  second.    Having  arrived  at  this,  some  na- 
tions went  a  step  farther.     The  third  person,  they   took 
for  granted,  was  a  mark  of  respect;  and  they  observed, 
that  those  appellatives,    with  which   it  was  connected, 
were  of  the   feminine  gender,  as   celsitas,    serenitas,  ex- 
celientia,  Sfc.     Therefore,    when  they  had  occasion  to 
use  a  pronoun,  they  assumed  the  third  personal  of  the 
feminine  gendier.     Thus  the  mystery  of  the  usual  mode 
of  address,    in    the    Italian,    and  other  languages,   is 
cleared  up.      The  French  and  English  did  not  go  that 
length.     For  though  they  received  such  tftles,  as  your 
niajesty,  your  highness,    your    lordship,    in  the  third 
person ;  yet,  when  a  pronoun  was  wanted,    they  turned 
back  to  the  second :  as,    I  told  your  majesty,   and  you 
were   pleased  to  direct,    &c. ;    when  I  waited  on  your 
grace,    you  desired,  &c. ;  in  which  instances,  the  Italians 
would  say,  she  (Lat.  ea,  namely,   majestas,  gratia)  was 
pleased,  she  desired. — ^As  in   the  Italian,  Spanish,   and 
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Portuguese  tongues,  the  expression  Vossignmia,  and 
Uited,  were,  by  degrees,  applied  indifferently,  f(»'  the 
sole  purpose  of  cirility ;  the  third  of  the  feminine  gendef 
became  a  general  form  of  politeness. — This  notion,  con* 
cerning  the  third  person,  was  admitted  by  the  Germans. 
But  they  overlooked  its  origin,  and  no  longer  associated 
with  those  substantives,  to  which  it  owed  its  existence. 
They  deemed  the  third  person  of  itself  sufficient ;  and 
therefore  appropriated  the  masculine  pronoun,  Qx,  he, 
to  a  man ;  and  @ie,  she,  to  a  woman.  Not  contented 
with  this,  they  introduced  another  innovation.  With  the 
third  person  they  combined  the  plural  number,  which 
had  previously  been  adopted  in  the  second  person,  as  a 
refinemeiit  in  speaking :  you,  for  thou.  In  the  same 
way*  @i</  they,  was  substituted  for  Qx,  he,  or  @je,  she. 
At  length,  the  following  practice  has  been  established. 
The  plural  of  the  third  personal,  ©iC/  is  the  polite  mode 
of  address,  made  use  of  by,  and  to,  people  of  educa- 
tion. For  example,  instead  of  How  do  you  do  f  the 
Germans,  in  their  language,  will  say.  How  do  they  do! 
It  will  be  remarked,  that  this  may  sometimes  be  mis- 
taken for  a  real  third  person :  and  confusion  may  hence 
arise.  However,  the  context,  in  most  places,  will  show 
who  is  meant :  and  where  that  is  insufficient,  a  gesture, 
or  some  other  means  of  explanation,  may  make  the  per- 
son understood.  In  writing,  misconceptions  of  that  kind 
must  be  obviated  by  clearness  of  expression :  besides 
which,  the  pronoun  of  address  is  commonly  begun  with  a 
capital,  whereas  the  mere  third  personal  has  only  a  small 
letter,  for  its  initial,  unless  it  be  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence. — Notwithstanding  this  new  manner  df  speaking. 
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the  former  Onedi  iktm^  yw^  ^  she^  are  still  in  iuie, 
but  nflfiigirtcl  with ^  palrtictilajr  discrimioation ;  respecting 
whkh  a  feMr  woi^  must  be  added^  since  it  is  become 
neeesfsary^  Aht  the  present  language,  to  distinguish  them 
properly^  The  singular  of  the  second  person,  ^u,  thou* 
is  first  of  all  ap^^ed  to  the  Supreme  Being :  because 
upon  him  we  poor  mortals  can  bestow  none  of  those  vain, 
and  worthless  titled,  with  which  we  decorate  our  fellow 
creatures.  In  the  next  place,  it  implies  familiarity , 
founded  upon  affection,  and  fondness.  This  is  the 
pleasing  appellation,  by  which  parents  speak  to  their 
children,  and  brothers,  and  sisters,  to  one  another.  It 
is  the  languageof  love,  and  coqjugal  union^  With  friends, 
it  is  a  token  of  intimacy,  and  confidence :  and  though  it 
is  as  much  abused,  as  the  name  of  friend  itself,  yet  it  is 
often  found  to  denote  the  close  harmony  of  congenial 
souls.  ^  Children  are  sometimes  allowed  to  i^ak  to  their 
parents  in  the  same  manner  ^f  though,  in  general,  the 


*■  See  a  charming  passage  in  Schiller's  Don  Carlos,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  act-— I  mean,  in  the  original ;  for  the 
translations  give  but  a  faint,  and  imperfect  idea.  It  be- 
gins thus ; 

Uttb  iefet  nod()  eine  SSittc,  giebcr—SRenne 
3RidS)  £)u— u*  f»  no* 

'^  And  now  one  more  request,  my  dearest  friend— Do  call 
me  lAoH,  &c. 

t  I  found,  in  my  last  visit  to  Germany^  since  writing 
the  above,  that  this  practice  of  speaking,  between  chil- 
dren and  parents,  had  very  much  gained  ground,  and 
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ihiitd  perMi  plvtrftl^  '©tfy  is  pteferred,  as  mor«  respi&et* 
fuL  LasUj,  SHi/  n  the  reV«raeof  ceremottious  polite* 
iitfls,  and  thys  it  is  applied,  Where  particular  distinct 
tions  are  laid  vaidet  Tfaerefbre,  it  is  commonly  made 
use  of,  ih  ipeiakiaf  to  little  chiidren  :  and  to  people  kk 
yer J  subordinate  situations ;  fof  example,  by  the  officer 
to  his  sddiers.  It  is  often  heard  in  quarrels,  and  oppro* 
bricnis  fonguage,  irhen  the  cotisideratioos  of  decorum, 
and  propriety t  are  disregarded.  AH  these  significations 
may  be  reduced  to  the  notion  of  familiarity,  differendy 
modified.*«^M.The  [Plural  %fy[,  jrvs,  when  reierred  to  one 
person,  generally  involves  the  idea  of  that  familiarity, 
which  is  used  towards  inferiors ;  for  instance,  by  a  master 
towards  his  menials :  it  is  likewise  bestowed  upon  indi- 
viduals of  low  condition. — Since  the  plural  of  the  third 
personal  was  adopted,  as  the  polite  mode  of  address,  the 
singular^has  beeti  reserved  for  the  lower  stations  of  life  : 
namely,  St/  he,  for  a  male  ;  and  ©te^  she»  for  a  female. 

..  .   .^rf..»r.<v.  !■■       Lmam..       ..»     ..    ^ >  ..   ,.y^. ^ J. 

was,  in  some  parts,  almost  becoming  general.  I  am 
among  those,  who  do  not  approve  it.  For  though  love, 
a^ection,  and  confidence  should  exist  between  children 
and  parents,  yet  this  particular  relation  seems  to  me  to 
require  a  mixture  of  veneration  and  respect,  on  the  part 
of  the  children,  (according  to  the  pretept,  Honow  tk^ 
father  and  thy  mother),  and  not  to  be  improved  by  fa- 
miliarity. 

<  ^  There  is  a  particular  rerb,  whidki&xprettfieb  the  use  of 
the  second  personal,  fit,  \\x^%  answering  to  the  F^^ndi 
tutoyer  ;  in  English,  to  thou,  according  td  Shakspeare. 
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In  this  manner^  the  master  and  mistress  address  their 
servants.  Thus  a  person  of  rank,  in  the  consciousness 
of  his  pre-eminence,  will  speak  to  trades-people,  and  the 
prince  to  his  subjects.  Yet  those  persons  frequently 
forget  the  comparative  height,  on  which  they  stand,  and 
are  carried  along  with  the  stream  of  general  politeness. 
Servants,  however,  are  seldom  spoken  to  in  any  other 
way,  than  the  singular  of  the  third  personal :  also  those 
in  a  mean  situation,  such  as  common  handicraftsmen, 
peasants,  labourers,  and  odiers.  The  plural  of  the  se* 
cond  personal,  ^t,  is  even  a  degree  below  this.* 

3.  The  first  and  second  personal  pronouns  are  also  en- 
dowed with  a  reciprocal  power.  For  they  are  used  reci- 
procally, without  any  addition ;  and  myself,  thy  self , 
ouraelft  ourselves,  yourself ^  yourselves,  are  expressed 
by,  tn\6),  Hi},  un6,  euc^»  For  the  third  person,  there  is  a 
distinct  reciprocal,  which  is  mentioned  above.  In  this 
respect,  the  German  language  differs  from  the  English, 
in  which  the  reciprocals  are  composed  of  the  possessive 
pronouns,  and  the  termination  self,  plur.  8elve9.  The 
Germans  have  the  word,  fclbjl,  or  felber  I  but  this  expresses 
the  Latin  ipse,  the  French  mime,  the  Italian  stesso,  or 
medesimo,  &c.  and  may  be  annexed,  not  only  to  pro- 
nouns, but  to  any  substantive  :  ^i)  felbfl,  I  myself,  that 
means :  I,  in  my  own  person,  no  one  else  ;  bu  felbjl^  thou 
thyself,  er  fclbfl,  he  himself;  wit  fclbjl,  i^t  felbp,  f?c  fclbff* 


*  The  Danish  language  uses  these  pronouns  nearly 
in   the  same  manner.     See  Tobiesen's  9{eue  S)antfc^e 

©pradble^ire,  p.  34. 
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3)er  aRaitrt  felbp,  the  man  himself:  ble  gcute  felbfl,  the 
people  themselves,  Stc.  It  is  to  be  obseryed,  that  when 
the  third  personal  serves  for  the  pronoun  of  address,  the 
third  reciprocal  must  correspond  with  it:  for  instance, 
@Cl^e  (St  ftd^/  seat  yourself,  sit  down,  to  a  man  of  inferior 
condition^  literally  let  him  seat  himself;  fel^e  @i€  fid), 
to  a  woman  of  an  inferior  description,  literally,  let  her 
seat  herself;  fel^etl  @te  \ii),  the  plural,  as  a  polite  mode  of 
speaking,  literally,  let  them  seat  themselves. 

4.  The  neuter  of  the  third  person  singular^  is  used  as 
the  subject  nominative,  before  and  after  verbs,  and 
joined  with  all  genders,  and  numbers.  For  example :  6$ 
tpberaRann,  it  is  the  man;  e$  tjl  bie  grau,  it  is  the  wo- 
man; e§  {flbaS  ^inb,  it  is  the  child.    6$  jtnb  Wlanmx, 

they  are  men ;  e6  ftnb  SSSefbct/  they  are  women.     @6  ijl 

ein  9Rann  l^ier,  there  is  a  man  here ;  e6  ifi  eine  grau  ^^ier, 

there  is  a  woman  here ;  e§  jtnb  Seute  \)\ZX,  there  are  people 
here.  After  a  verb  :  as,  ijl  eS  Cin  ?!Rann?  is  it  a  man? 
ftnb  eS  fKdnner  obcr  SSSeibcr?  are  they  men,  or  women? 
Sin  Wtann  ijl  e8,  it  is  a  man  ;  SRdnncr  jtttb  e^^  they  are 
mm.  When  thus  placed,  it  either  makes  a  question;  or 
gives  an  emphasis  to  the  substantive  preceding. — It  is 
put,  where  the  English  use  the  adverb  Mere,  as  in  this: 

@$  folgten  t)iele;  there  followed  many;   e6  flatben  nut 

n^enigC/  there  died  but  few. 

5.  @§  is  sometimes  contracted  with  other  pronouns : 

as,  3^g;  for  \ij  c6 ;  mIrS,  for  mir  e6  ;  mid^a,  for  mxij  €«♦ 
35ir«,  for  bit  eS ;  bid)6,  for  bicfe  c§4  S^tS,  for  i^r  cS.  Like- 
wise  with  verbs  of  one  syllable  :  for  example,  ^^f 
for  i(i  e^ ;  fiel^tS/  for  ge^t  cS  ; — indeed  with  any  monosyl- 
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labick  words,  for  instance :  coiyunctioiiKy  SBennS/  tD^tl^, 
fortpenne^,  mtl^  But,  after  ail,  these  contractions 
are  best  avoided. 


SECTION   II. 


pRonoumi  POSSESSIVE. 


These  are :  ^eui#  my,  or  mine  ;  ^ettV  tbj,  or  tbine  ; 
(SciU/  his ;  3^,  her,  or  hers ;  ©eln,  its ;  Unfcr,  our,  or 
ours ;  ^tiet/  ytwr,  or  yours  ;  ^^x,  their,  or  theirs.  They 
have  three  genders,  in  the  singular,  and  are  declined 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  indefinite  article,  or  the  first 
num^al,  viz. 


Singular. 


Masc. 


Fern. 


N«ut. 


Nom.  SKein  (mcinet),       mcine, 

mein  (meincS)* 

Gen.  SKeineg, 

meiner/ 

meineS* 

Dat.  3Reincm, 

meiner, 

meinem^ 

Ace.   Sffidnen, 

mcinc, 

Plural 

Nom.  SRefne* 
Gen.  SRriner* 
Dat.    fSReinen. 
Ace.   5!Jlclnc# 

mzin  (m€fnc§> 

Like  this,  are  varied :  DeiH/  t>etne;  bein ;  Seiit/  \tim, 
fcin ;  Unfer,  unferc,  unfet ;  eueir,  euere,  i\nx ;  3t)t,  ii)tt, 
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Obttrvaiioms, 

1 .  These  pronouns  are  either  joined  with  substantiTes : 
as,  SRein  SSater,  my  father ;   beine  SRuttei;  thy  mother ; 
fein  Stiti^/  his  child,  Sec. ;  or  they  stand  by  themselves : 
as,  eS  tfl  mm,  it  is  mine ;  e^  ifl  beiH/  it  is  thine ;    e$  xft 
feitl/  it  is  his  :  e$  t jl  t^r,  it  is  hers ;  e6  ijl  unfet/  it  is  ours^ 
e§  ijl  euet/  it  is  yours;  e^  {{I  if)x,  it  is  theirs.    When  put 
absolutely,  or  by  themselves,  as  in  the  examples  last 
mentioned,  the  masculine  gender,  in  the  nominative  sin- 
gular, sometimes  jreceives  the   termination  er,  and  the 
neuter,  in  the  nominative  and  accusative,  that  of  et •    But 
as  these  endings  are  not  always  added,  %  rale  must  be 
given  when  that  addition  should  take  {dace,  and  when 
not.     When  simply  a  possession  is  signified,  without  any 
other  idea  attending  it,  neither  those  terminations,   nor 
that  of  the  feminine  gender,  are  required :  as,  bet  ®ar^ 
ten  tit mcitt,  the  garden  is  mine ;  We  ©tube  ifl  beln,  the  room 
is  yours ;  baS  ^au§  1  jt  feitt/  the  house  is  his.     But  when  a 
comparison  of  possession  is  imjdied,  those  endings  are 
to  be  subjoined.     For  example  :  whose  book  is  this?  it  is 
mine :  this  must  be,   e§  ijl  nteilie^/  with  the  additional 
termination ;  because  a  comparison  of  possession  is  un- 
derstood— is  it  that  which  belongs  to  me,  or  that  which 
belongs  to  you,  or  to  a  third   person  ?  the  answer  is,  it 
is  that  which  belongs  to  me.  SBelfen  .^unb  {fl  ba6  ?  whose 
dog  Is  that?  g6  iftunferer,  it  is  ours.— SBeffenSeberijibaS? 

whose  pen  is  that  ?  @5  l|l  felne,  it  is  his.  Here  the  same 
comparison  is  involved,  and  the  termination  affixed.  So 
in  the  followoig :  Sfi  M^fiiS  mdweg  obcr  Hre«  ?  i«  this  mme, 
or  theirs?— giein,  e§  ijl  beinea,  ober  eure§,  no,  it  isthine, 
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lai^ick  words^  for  instance :  coiyunctions,  SBennS;  tD^il^, 
ibrtpenn  e§,  mtt^  But,  after  all,  these  contractions 
ar^  best  avoided. 


SECTION  II. 


PRCmOUNS   POSSESSIVE. 


These  are^  ftReill^  my^  or  mine  ;  $ettv  tbj,  or  tbine  ; 
©eiU/  his ;  3^,  her,  or  hers ;  ©eltl/  its ;  Unfcr,  our,  or 
ours ;  ®xet,  yoer,  or  yotrhi ;  3^t,  their,  or  theirs.  They 
hare  three  genders,  in  the  singular,  and  are  declined 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  indefinite  article,  or  the  tirst 
numeral,  yiz. 


Singular^ 

Masc. 

Pern. 

N«ut. 

Nom.  SKein  (meintr' 

)f       meine, 

mein  (meincS)* 

Gen.  SKcineS, 

meiner; 

metne$« 

Dat.  3Rcinem, 

meiner, 

meinem« 

Ace.   SBetneH/ 

Plural 

Nom.  SRefne* 
Gen.  SRriner* 
Dat.    gReinen^ 
Ace.   3Kcine# 

xatxvi  (metneg)^ 

Like  this,  are  varied :  £)efn,  Wnc,  bcin ;  ©tin,  fcine, 
fdn ;  Unfer,  m\m,  imfet ;  Suer,  euerc,  twc ;  3(^r,  il^re/ 
i^r% 
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Observations. 

1.  These  pronouns  are  either  joined  with.substantiyes: 
as,  SRein  SSater,  my  father ;   beine  SRuttei;^  thy  mother ; 
fein  Stitlt>t  his  child,  &c. ;  or  they  stand  by  themselvei; : 
as,  eS  ifl  mcin,  it  is  mine;  cS  ijl  bein,  it  is  thine;    e6  ijt 
fein/  it  is  his  :  eS  ijl  X^Xf  it  is  hers ;  e6  ijl  Utlfet/  it  is  ours, 
e§  ifl  euet/  it  is  yours ;  e§  ifl  if)X,  it  is  theirs.    When  put 
absolutely,  or  by  themselves,  as  in  the  examples  last 
mentioned,  the  masculine  gender,  in  the  nominative  sin- 
gular, sometimes  jreceives   the   termination  er,  and  the 
neuter,  in  the  nominative  and  accusative,  that  of  es*    But 
as  these  endings  are  not  always  added,  %  role  nust  be 
given  when  that  addition  should  take  place,  and  when 
not.     When  simply  a  possession  is  signified,  without  any 
other  idea  attending  it,  neither  those  terminations,   nor 
that  of  the  feminine  gender,  are  required :  as,  ^cr  ®(IX^ 
ten  tit  mcitt,  the  garden  is  mine ;  We  @tube  ifl  bellt,  the  room 
is  yours ;  baS  ^au§  ijt  fein,  the  house  is  his.     But  when  a 
comparison  of  possession  is  implied,  those  endings  are 
to  be  subjoined,    for  example  :  whose  book  is  this?  it  is 
mine :  this  must  be,   e§  ijl  meilie^/  with  the  additional 
termination ;  because  a  comparison  of  possession  is  un- 
derstood— is  it  that  which  belongs  to  me,  or  that  which 
belongs  to  you,  or  to  a  third   person?  the  answer  is,  it 
is  that  which  belongs  to  me.  SBelfcn  ^unb  ijt  baS  ?  whose 

dog  is  that?  g6  ijtunferer,  it  is  ours.— SBeffenSeberijtbaS? 

whose  pen  is  that  ?  ®5  ijl  felne,  it  is  his.  Here  the  same 
comparison  is  involved,  and  the  termination  affixed.  So 
in  the  followoig :  ^  bi<f«g  mtin^  ob<er  ibred  ?  is  this  mme, 
or  theirs?— 9lein,  e§  ijl  beine6,  ober  eure§/  no,  it  istfaine. 
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or  yours.  This  difference  in  the  use  of  the  posaessiyes, 
though  apparently  nicq^  ought  to  be  carefully  observed* 
The  rule,  as  before  said,  is :  when  a  possession  is  mere- 
ly indicated,  the  pronoun  is  put  without  the  declinable 
endings,  in. the  nominative  singular,  masculine,  and  the 4^ 
nominative  and  accusative,  neuter ;  but  when  a  distinc- 
tion of  the  possessors  is  made,  the  terminations  must  be 
added.  It  is,  of  course,  understood,  that  the  substan- 
tive is  never  expressed,  when  these  terminations  are 
employed.* 

2.  In  unfer,  eucr,  the  e,  before  r,  is  frequently  left  out, 
when  a  syllable  comes  after  it :  as,  Unfrcr,  unfre,  unfrcS, 

for  unferer,  unferc,  unfcrca  5  eurer,  eure,  cure^,  for  euerer, 
euere,  euereJ^ 

3.  The  possessive  pronouns  may  be  used  absolutely, 

with  the  definite  article :  as,  bet  meine^  bie  mettle/  ^a^  metne/ 
mine ;  bet  bcine,  thine ;  ber  feine,  his ;  ber  X\)XZ,  hers ;  ber 
unfere^  ours ;  ber  cuere,  yours  5  ber  it)Xi,  theirs ;  I  say  ab- 
soluiely,  that  means,  with  no  substantive  following, 
though  understood.    For  example  :  SBeffetl  S^wt  tfl  ba6  ? 

whose  hat  is  that  ?  @§  if}  bet  meine,  it  is  mine.  SSSeffen  Ul^r 
if}  ba§?  whose  watch  is  that?  6§  iff  bie  beine^  it  is  thine. 
SBefTen  IBuc^  if}ba§  ?  whose  book  is  that  7@$  ifl  badfetne, 
it  is  his.  The  French  have  the  same  manner  of  expres- 
sion, in  le  miaty  le  iien^  It  sien,  le  n6tre,  le  v6tre,  h 
leur.     Indeed,  they  cannot  put  their  possessive  pronouns 


*  Compare  with  this  what  is  said  of  the  first  numeral, 
p.  212.  Obs.  1. 
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absolute! j9  unless  the  article  is  prefixed.  In  English^ 
the  article  cannot  be  joined  with  them.  But  in  German, 
the  pronoun  possessive  absolute  may  either  be  used  with, 
or  without,  the  article :  nor  is  it  sufficiently  defined,  where 
the  one  or  the  other,  is  preferable.  It  seems  solely  to 
depend  on  the  sound,  and  the  structure  of  the  sentence  : 
though  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that, 
when  the  article  is  made  use  of,  the  possession  seems  to 
be  more  distinctly  marked.  When  united  with  the  article, 
it  is  most  usual  to  insert  an  additional  syllable,  namely  i^: 

as,  ber  mcinigc,  ber  belnfge;  ber  feinige/  bcr  i^rige,  ber 
unfrige,  bcr  curigC/  ber  il&rige*  The  former,  without  the 

syllable  ig,  may  be  regarded  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Upper 
German  dialect,  though  it  sometimes  occqrs  in  the  best 
writers.  The  definite  article  going  before,  these  pro- 
nouns are  declined  after  a  third  form  of  adjectives. 

4*  Sere  and  3^X0,  are  possessiyes,  used  in  ancient 
and  ceremonious  language.  They  serve  for  addressing 
persons  of  distinction,  being  put  for  S^&r,  your,  or  yours ; 
and  are  not  declined. 

5.  The  possessives  are  sometimes  found  after  genitive 
cases,  supplying  the  place  of  the  declinable  ending  in  the 
substantives :  as,  be§  SRann  fein  Sdnif,  the  man  his  book; 

for  be§  5!Ranne6  S5u(^ ;  bcr  grau  il^r  ^inb,  the  woman's 

child,  for  ba6  .Rinb  bcr  grau#  But  this  is  not  to  be  conii^ 
dered  as  a  pure,  and  classical  mode  of  expression. 


taa  Oft  ike  iVoiMim.  P.  f.  C.  3. 


SECTION    III. 

PRONOUNS  DEMONSTRATIVE. 

tJNBER  this  head  afe  comprised  all  those,  which  point 
out,  OF  determine,  the  subject,  to  which  they  refer. 
They  are-  JJfcfer,  biefe/  tJiefeS,  this;  Lat.  hie,  luec^  hoc. 

fStXizt,  iene,  leneS,  that;  Lat.  UU,  ilia,  illud.  X>tx,  bic, 

boS/  that ;  Lat.  fs,  ea,    id,  or    iste,    tat  a,    istud.    Sevs: 

Itrrige;  biticnfge,  bafticniflc,  that ;  Lat.  w,  or  ilh,  ©erfclbc, 

btefelbe^  b^tffefbC/  the  same ;  Lat.  idfm,  eadem,  idem. 

Av  Those  which^  ans  properly  demonstrative. 

Singular,  HvraL 

Masc.  Fern.  Neut. 

1i(m.SM%       Wtfe/  Wefrt,  (or  biefl*)*  2)iefe* 

Gen-  ©i^e«;  bttfcr,  bicfrt^  Dicfer^ 

P«t.  S)iefeM^  biefer^.  biefemw  S)tefm* 

Ace.  ©iefen,  biefe,  bf efeS,  (or  bfe|i)i  SDIefe* 

Sjfl|f«i!tir*  Piurai. 

IHTasc.  Feir.  KeaU 

I*wn-  Setter  {ette,  jetted*  Sene^ 

Oeit.  Setteff/  j«ner,  jetied*  3encr» 

DW.  3etitttt/  iener,  ienem*  3eiten^ 

Ace.  SPftrW/  iene,  iette«»  3fene 


*  ^teS,  is  sometimes  written  for  bief  ♦ 
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Observations. 

1.  When  two  demonstratives  are  put  together,  in  the 
genitive  and  dative  singular,  and  the  genitive  plural,  the 
last  of  them  may  assume  the  termination  en,  instead  of 
er,  em,  es.  By  this  means  the  concurrence  of  the  same 
syllables  is  avoided,  if  that  should  be  thought  objec- 
tionable.   For  example :  bie  3Reinungen  bfefed  unb  ienen 

3Ranne$/  (for  jieneS)/  the  opinionof  this  and  that  man ;  or 

'n  the  plural,  blefet  unb  ienen  SJldnnet/  of  «iich  aad  such 
men.  SBou  bief«r  unb  ienen  ©efd^ld^te — (d»t.  fem.  for 
iener),  of  this  and  that  history.  3(u$  btefem  unb  ienen  S3ud^e 

(for  ienem)/  out  of  such  and  such  a  book. 

2.  The  neater  singular  of  these  pronouns,  is  placed 
before  and  after  verbs,  without  any  distinction  of  gender 
or  number,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  personal  @§«  See 
above.*  For  instance :  biefe§/  or  bief/  i ft  ein  SRaiin,  this  is 
a  man ;  jene6  ift  eine  grou,   that  is  a  woman;  biefl  ftnb 

5Dlenfc!^en;  these  are  men.  SSkS  fir  ein  9Rann  ijl  biep?  what 
man  is  this  ?  SS$a6  fur  etne  ^rau  i{!  bief  ?  what  woman  is 
this?  S93a§  fttr  imXt  {tnb  biefi  ?   what  people  are  these? 

B.  Determinative  Pronouns. — They  determine,  or 
limit  the  subject,  by  causing  it  to  depend  upon  a  relative, 
which  foltows. 

Singular.  Plurai, 

Mase.  Fem.  K^t. 


Ncmu  ©er^ 

bie. 

t>ai, 

JSe* 

Gen.  ©effen. 

beten. 

bejfen, 

©ew; 

(or  be^), 

(orbff> 

(orberem 

Dat.   £toi; 

bcr, 

bem«> 

©•nen* 

Ape.  JDen^ 

bie, 

baa* 

itie* 

« 

P.  233. 
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Singular, 


Masic. 


Fern. 


Nent. 


Nona,  ©crientge, 
Gen.  ©eficnlgen, 
Dat.   Dcmicnigcn, 
Ace.  Denjcnigen, 


Nom.  ©ieietifgen. 
Gee,  ®ericnl8en< 


biejentge, 
bcrjcnigcn, 
bericnigen, 
biejenige, 


badjenige* 
be§ientgen« 
bemjemgen< 
baSientge* 


HuraL 


Dat.  Senienigen< 
Ace.  ©feienigen* 


Singular, 

Masc.  Fein.  NeuU 

Nom.  2)erfelbc,  bicfelbe,  bajfelbe. 

Gen.  2)effelben/  bcrfelbcn,  beffelben* 

Dat,  ©emfelben,  berfelbcn,  bemfelben* 

Ace,  2)enfclben/  biefelbe,  baffelbe* 

Plural, 

Nom.  Dlefclben*  Dat.  ©enfelben* 

Gen.  ©erfelben*  Ace.  ©icfelben* 

Observations, 

1 .  These  pronouns  may  be  joined  to  substantives,  or 
stand  by  themselves  :  as,  bet  9Bcnfcb/  «>eld)er  tiigenbl()aft 
Uit,  ifl  tDeifC/  that  man,  who  lives  virtuously,  is  wise, — 

bcr,  wcld^cr  tugenb^)aft  lebt,  i jl  wcife,  he  who  lives  vir- 
tuously, is  wise,  ©erjenigc  SKenfd^,  wcld^cr  Ungerec^tigfett 

liebt/  tjt  ein  93&fen)i^t,  that  man  who  loves  injustice,  is  a 

villain.—JJjrrienige/  wclcber  Ungcred^tigleit  Hcbt,  ijl  ein 
S56fen){d^t;  be,  who  loves  injustice,  &c.  ©erfclbe  SKenfd^, 
we%r— or  ©cffelbe,  mlc^er* 
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2.  The  relative  generally  follows  after  bcrtenige :  but 
not  always  after  bet/  and  bcrfelbc*    For  example :  @6  i ji 

ber  STOann,  it  is  that  man :  cS  ijt  berfelbc  fSRann,  it  is  the 

same  man.  When  bcr  is  by  itself,  neither  before  a  subk 
stantive,  nor  followed  by  a  relative,  some  local  adverb  is 
commonly  added  to  it,  such  as,  l)icr,  ba,  bort :  £)er  ba, 
that  person  there;  bcr  ^ier,  that  person  here :  bcr  bort, 
that  person  yonder.    SBcffcil  ^au^  Iji  baS  ?  whose  house  is 

that?  2)effcn  ba,or  beg  ba,  that  person's.    2Bem  gel)6rt 

e§  ?  to  whom  does  it  belong  1  bcm  ba,  to  that  person. 

3.  The  genitive  case  of  the  demonstrative,  bcr,  bie,  ta^, 
in  all  genders,  and  both  numbers,  frequently  serves  as  a 
substitute  for  the  third  possessive  pronoun,  viz.  bcffcH/ 
bcren,  beffen/  for,  his,  hers,  its ;  berer,  or  bcrcn,  pi.  for  their. 
This  will  be  noticed  more  at  length,  in  another  place. 

4.  ®cr,ble,  ba§,  when  serving  as  a  demonstrative  pro- 
noun, has  a  stronger  accent,  in  pronunciation,  than  the 
definite  article,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
latter.  The  genitive  plural  should  always  be  berer,  to 
discriminate  it  from  the  gen.  singular  fem  ;  but,  ncvertlie- 
less,  it  is  frequently  expressed  by  bercn,  sometimes  with  a 
view  to  ameliorate  the  sound  /  as,  ®cren  eincr,  one  of 
those,  for  bcrcr  elner. — This  pronoun,  when  joined  with 
the  adverb  cben,  signifies  the  same,  Lat.  idem,  and  is 
equal  in  meaning  to  berfelbc :  as,  Sbcil  bet  WldWn,  the 
same  man;  cben  bie  grau,  the  same  woman  ;ebcnbaS^inb, 
the  same  child. 

&•  !^a§/  like  bicfi/  and  ii,  is  seen  in  connection  with  diffe- 
rent numbers,  and  geiiders :  as,  ba§  ifi  ber  5!Rann,  that  is 

M 
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the  man;   boS  tf(  ble  fjY^V,  that  m  the  woman;  bad  ftnb 
bie  StutC/  those  are  the  people. 

6«  iDerfclbC/  w  frequently  employed  with  the  significa- 
tion of  the  third  personal,  or  that  of  a  simple  demonstra- 
tive, in  a  similar  manner  as,  in  £nglish,  the  same,  is 
sometimes,  though  not  often,  used.  For  example :  I  have 
reemfd  the  book,  and  read  the  same,  for  and  read  it. 

Sd)  i^abe  bad  S3udb  erl^alten  unb  b  a  f  f  e  I  b  e  gelefen*  Thus 

it,  would  be  expressed  by  baffelbcn*  But  its  peculiar  and 
original  power  is  the  Latin  idem.  In  that  sense,  it  some- 
times has  the  adverb  thtxt,  before  it,  which  gives  it  ad- 
ditional force,  eben  berfetbe/  the  very  same ;  aad  occa- 
sionally also  ^e  first  numeral,  which  still  increases  the 
meaning :  as,  (gin  tmb  ebett  berfeU^^  one  and  the  same. 

7.  ©erfclblge,  bicfelbige/  baffelbige,  the  same,  is  synony- 
mous with  berfeibe,  bief^lbe^  baffelbe*  Sometimes  it  has  a 
strong  demonstrative  power,  signifying  thai ;  but  alto- 
gether it  is  a  word,  not  of  the  most  classical  stamp. 

$.  iDer  ndmlic^c,  and"  ber  9lcid)e,  occur  as  substitutes 

for  bctfelbc  ;  but  the  latter  not  so  frequently, 

9f.  ©elbigcr,  t,  eS,  Lat.  is,  ea,  id;  fold^er,  e,  eS;  or 
rather,  ^ein  fot^^t/  such  a  one ;  and,  fo  ein,  fo  eine,  fo  ein, 
jmiiy  be  Added  to  the  list  of  demonstrative  pronouns.  The 
fimt  nentioned  coincides,  in  its  meaning,  with  berjenigC/ 
and  bet,  but  it  is  not  so  much  in  use :  as,  @elbtger  9Renfc||/ 
that  man,  or  the  said  man,  for  ber  9Renfc^  ;  }U  felbifier  3«t, 
at  that  time,  for  ju  ber  3^i^ 

lt!>.  instead  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  with  cer^ 
tain  prepositions,  the  local  adverbs  \^vCf  hece,  and  ba. 
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there, are  often  employed:  't)m,  ma.y  then  be  changed 
into  \)Uf  before  a  consonant,  and  ha,  must  be  transformed 
into  bar,  before  a  vowel.  For  example :  *^icrmit/  or  i)it^ 
mit,  herewith,  for,  mit  bicfem,  with  this ;  j^ietau^/;  hereq^^^ 
hence,  for  auS  Wefem,  out  of  this ;  ^ieran,  hereon,  for  an 
biefem,  on  this.  2)a\)0n/  thereof,  for  t)on  bem,  of  or  from, 
that;  or  for  the  plural,  t)on  betlCU,  of,  or  from,  those } 
baran,  thereon,  thereat,  for  an  bem,  on  that;  barauS,  ther0- 
out,  or  au6  bent;  out  of  that ;  barin,  therein ;  barein,  there- 
into; barauf;  thereupon,  batubcr,  for  fiber  baS,  upon  that, 
thereupon ;  bamit/  therewith,  for  mit  itm,  with  that,  &c. 


SECTION    IV. 

PRONOUNS  RBLATIVE,  AND  INTERROGATIVE. 

I 

Thjjsb  fti^,  2Bek!^er,  welcfee,  wclcbe§,  who,  and  which, 
and  aSer,  neut.  toaj,  who,  what.  2)er,  bie,  ia^,  is  like 
the  English  that^  used  ip  a  relatiive  signification. 

Singular.  Plural. 


Masc. 


Fem. 


Norn.  SSel^et/ 

Ge«.  SSet(^e6, 

Dat.  SSeld^/ 

Ace.  aSeld^ctt, 


weld^, 
wcli^cr, 
welder, 
wetd^e, 


Singular, 

Masc.  and  Fem. 

Nom.  ,9Ber 

Gen.  SBeffcn(or»ep% 

Dat.   SBent/ 

Ace.  SBcn, 


Neat. 
Keut. 


®c(c^r* 
SBcId)em 

Mural  none. 


SBag. 


M  2 
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Singufar.  Plural. 

Mvtt.  tem»  VenU 

Nom.  £er,        bie/  tia§«  2)te« 

Gen.  ©effcn,    beren,(or)  bef[en,        2)crer,(or 

bet*  ?  bcrenX 

Dat.  25cm,       ber,  bem»  35enen^ 

Ace.  2)cn,       bic,  ba8*  25ie» 

1.  The  English  dislinguish,  in  their  relatives,  the  prO' 
nouns  whOf  and  which ;  applying  the  former  to  persons, 
and  the  latter  to  animals,  and  things.  The  German's  ad- 
mit no  such  difference.  They  use  tt)Cld[)cr,  in  relation  to 
the  one  and  the  other.  In  English,  that,  frequently  per- 
forms the  function  of  who,  or  which,  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  repetition.  In  a  similar  manner,  the 
Germans  employ  bcr,  ble,  baS,  instead  of  wcld^er,  Weld^e, 
WCld^cS*  The  former  has  the  advantage  of  brevity  :  and 
is  therefore  often  preferred :  though  in  many  places, 
tDCld^cr  would  be  decidedly  belter.  The  latter  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  proper,  and  genuine  relative ;  and 
ber,  biC/  ba§,  only  as  an  occasional  substitute.  SBeld^cr 
should   have  the  preference:     1)    After  the   first,  and 


*  For  ex:   ginc  ^riegcStill,  ber  ii6)  Gafar  bcbiente, 

a  stratagem,  which  Csesar  employed.  But  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  genitive,  ber,  is  incorrect ;  it  should 
always  be  bcrctl* 


9tC^    Am 


if,  in  the 

haTing  itetf 

of  a 

is  eziubitod : 

kogoage,  ui  m  ife 

another  tent  m  ^f^^'wr^,  m  every  rBped  of  llie 

power  and  aplnrf,  vlBcb  it  exeaqvt  fiun  tiMMe 

fectiom.     In  the  two  other  sitoations,  brr  would  ptodooa 

an  ■bmptnf  of  aound,  firoin  which  the  GenMan  laiw 

guag^  is  arene.    There(bfe,  3d^,  btr  Dirfe  Sul|^:r  gdefeil 


*  Afler  the  first  personal,  of  the  plural,  fEAx,  it  wottU, 
be  objectionable  toemploy  vcdi^,  oo  acconnt  of  the  allitt* 
ration.  It  is,  in  this  instance,  expedient  to  say  2Sit^  bit 

t  See  p.  229. 
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^obC/ 1  who  have  read  niany  books ;    must  be  changed 

lato^  3^  n^eldf^v  ^tlt  SSud^er  getefen  f)aht  t  and,  iostead  of, 
(in  £nabe/  ber  fdl^reibt/a  boy  that  writes ;  it  wiU  be  proper 

to  say^  din  Stnab^f  mldftt  fc^reibti  The  defifect  of  abrupt- 
ness,  in  the  relati  ve  iiXf  is  often  remedied  by  the  addic- 
tion of  certain  words  t6  that  pronoun.  Namely^  when 
{4aced  after  the  irst>  of  second,  personal,  the  antecedent 
pronoun  is .  repeated  after  the  relative.  For  exan^le  - 
3i)f  bet  ic^  t)iele  JBud^er  gelefen  \)aht,  I  whohave  read  many 
books;  bu^betbu  ^ier  ^t\)tft,  thou  who  staiide^t  here. 
^x,  bie  toic  l^ier  tKrfammelt  ftnb^  we  who  ate  hei^  fsamtt* 
Uei;3^Xp  bie  \f)x  euer  SJaterianb  liebt^  you  who  love  your 
eouBtry.f  When  alone  with  a  verb,  after  the  thir^per- 
soi^,  or  a  substantive,  the  adverb  ba  id  joined  with  it : 
•9,  Sin  Sttinhtf  ber  ba  f  c^reibt/  a  boy  that  write*.  Txt,  ekg^ 
nifies  there^  but  serves,  in  this  juncture,  us  a  iMi^  e^lple- 
$iye,  to  le»gUieti  the  short  relative  pronOun.-^S^;  as  a 
relative^  oev^  stands  united  with  a  substtotive*;  for  in- 
stance,  bet  iSlminy  cannot  express,  t»hUfhmm. 
i  2»  The  genitive  plural  of  the  pronoun  bet,  bie^  bdi,  h 
properly  betet ;  but  when  it  is  used  in  a  relative  signifi- 
cation, it  is  commonly  «ha&ged  into  betett,  Adugh  not  a!- 
way».t 

,1  —    .    - -  .        ^  .-.-.„« .—    .  .  ■    ^.         f.. .-.-. ^^^- t-t-a ^^la^aa.^^,^^^^  ,  ,  ,  I 

*  In  such  a  connection,  the  preceding  personal  is  some- 
times spared :  as,  2)ie  xi)x  ein  Sieb  ber  Siebe  xoagt,  ye  that 
venture  on  a  song  of  love,  for  i^r,  bie  xf)X,  &c.—- ^erber, 

Stcjiteute  SdUtM,  Vol.  3,  p.  3i. 
t  ©atm  feufte  fie  na<^  in  jetten  JBtintten, 
Deter  ^iupt  am  ^figel 

©c^wetet  unb  gefenltet  ijt* 
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3.  The  adverb  fO/  so,  sometimes  repreaents  the  relative. 
For  example :  M(  &(i\)xf)^t,  voddfi  tocin  (intm  VktUf^nm 
t^adicnige  ifi,  fo  tvitbenSieb^abem^iernut  loovUgin^  gefpbevt 
wrben  latin/  bejlel^et  barin,  &c,    "  The  veracity  that  can 

be  required  of  a  work,  like  the  one  iakkh  we  now  kfy  bcK 
jR>re  the  lovers  of  elegant  literature,  consists  in  this/'  &e. 
Wieland.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  ancient  style,  a^d-ai 
present  only  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  repetition  of  other  relatives.  When  the  yerb  foilowa 
aAer  it,  without  any  other  word  between^  ia  i*  iMlded» 
as  in  the  relative  t>ttf  hk,  ba^«  For  example,  in  Bur* 
gei^sLeonore:  } 

Sodti  teinet  war,  tier  ^unbfc^aft  gab/  '  | 

IGott  alletv  fo  ia  lamtn,.  (i\  e.  xozld^t  Famen)« 

?*^Of  all  that  came." 

4.  SEBer;  who,  as  a  relative,  always  begins  a  sentence : 
what  otherwise  would  be  the  antecedent,  folio wi.     FoV 

example :  SSer  auf  bem  SBege  ber  STugenb  toanbelt,  tft' 

glficflic^;  he  who  walks  in  the  path  of  virtue,  is  happy,  ff 
is  never  put  after  an  antecedent.  It  would,  for  instance, 
be  a  solecism  to  say,  bet  Slann,  wcr  bie  ®efe^  ^\)xt,  the 
man,  who  respects  the  laws.  Here  a  different  relative  is 
required.     Nor  can  vkt  be  connected  with  a  substantive,' 


"  Then  repeat  my  sounds,  sighing,  among  those  flowers, 
whose  heads,  near  the  grave,  are  drooping  and  decHn- 
ing." — From  Denis's  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Getlert. 
Here  the  genitive  beret/  is  more  emphatick  and  distinet, 
than  beren  would  appear. 
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M,  tper  9tann/  which  man :  for  toeldber  !Df ann»    When  toet 

•tands  alone  with  the  yerb,  ba  is  frequently  added  to  it, 
in  the  same  manner,  as  it  is  to  ber  (see  the  former  page) ; 

as,  SSer  ba  glaubt;  bafi  bieg  fo  fep,  trrt  \ii},  he  who  thinks 

that  this  is  so,  is  mistaken. The  neuter  xoa^,  may 

either  commence  a  sentence,  or  be  placed  after  an  ante- 
cedent.   For  example :  SBaS  gerect)t  ifi,  \)erbicnt  Sob,  what 
is  just,  deserves  praise ;  \>cA,  wa^  bu  mir  gefagt  l^a  jl,  that 
which  you  have  told  me;  allcg;  xoa^  tc^  gefe]()en  ^be,  all  I 
have  seen.     It  stands  here  to  signify  which  ;  and  is  very 
properly  employed  after  an  antecedent,  denoting  some- 
thing general,  and  undetermined.    When  an  individual, 
or  particular  subject  precedes,  it  is  necessary  to  express 
the  neuter,  whkhy  by  YPcI^ed :  as,  ba§  S3ud(),  weld^e^  @te 
mir  gcUel^en  ^abcn,  the  book  which  you  have  lent  me. 
This  rule  is  sometimes  neglected,  and  xcia%  put,  where  n?eU 
dbe&  ought  to  be  the  relative;  but  such  deviations  are  not 
to  be  appmred.    SQet;  occasio^ijjMy^  signifies  somebody : 
•ia»  eft  ifl  XOtX  ba/  there  is  somebody ;  and  xoai,  something  : 
9m,  3^  ffobt  waS/  I  have  got  something.    But  these  ex- 
pffmions  are  not  classical. 

5.  The  relative  pronoun  is  often  omitted  in  English, 
and  to  be  understood,  in  a  sentence.  For  example : 
^  The  man  I  love,"  t.  e.  whom  I  love. 

The  pensive  roase  «hall  own  thee  for  her  mate. 

And  still  protect  the  song  she  lovey  so  well. 

Charlottb  SMrni. 

t.e.  which  she  loves, 
'     Simply  the  thing  I  am  shall  make  me  live.-^HAKspBARE. 

L  f.  vMch  I  am. — In  German,  tha  relative  must  always 
be  expressed. 
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6.  The .  proDoans  SESer/  neuter^  maS:  and  wel^et, 
tVilifif  tveU^S/  alio  serve  to  questions,  or  in  other 
words,  have  the  signification  of  interrogatives. — SBet 
is  applied  to  persons,  either  male  or  female,  and  toad 
to  things.  They  ask  the  questions,  in  a  general  way, ;  as 
the  Eqglish  who,  and  what :  and  are  never  joined  with 
a  substantive,  ffielc^er,  votlAjt,  weld^eS,  refers  to  particu- 
lar objects,  and  may  be  united  with  substantives.  It  an- 
swers to  the  Englidi  interrogative,  ipAicA  /  as,  SBeld^ 
SRanil/  which  man! 

7.  '  SB3i)6  is  combined  with  the  indefinite  article,  to 
express  the  French  interrogative,  or  exclamatory,  pro- 
noun, fuel,  Lat  qualis,  and  the  English  whai,  with  or 
without  the  indefinite  article,  as,  what  man  f  or  what  a 
man!  But  in  German,  the  preposition  fur  is  inserted, 
between  xoa^,  and  the  article  :  as,  SBad  fur  Ctn  SRanU/ 
what  man,  or  what  a  man ;  n)a§  fur  eitie  %xa\X,  what 
woman,  or,  what  a  woman;  xoa^  fur  ein  &\Vb,  wh^t 
child,  or,  what  a  child.  It  is  literally,  what  fat*  a  man, 
what  for  a  woman.  This  preposition  had  probably  a 
meaning,  when  it  was  first  introduced ;  which,  by  time, 
has  been  obliterated.*    The  indefinite  article  is  omitted. 


*  The  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Dutch,  have  the  same 
manner  of  expression;  and  in  Shakespeare,  (Much  Ado 
about  nothing,  Act.  I.  last  scene)  the  following  passage 
is  found  :  ^  What  is  he /or  a  fool  that  betrothes  himself 
to  unquietness."  What  for  a  fool,  seems  to  be  said 
instead  of.  What  a  fool,  and  to  correspond  with  the  Ger- 
man mode  of  speaking. 
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At  in  Englifih^  before  the  plural  nutnbfrr,  and  wlien  the 
'Mmi  is  ^f  ii  getm9k  tAiBt^  raCher  than  referring  to  an  m- 
dividnd  objeCft:  for  example,  roal  \\Xt  !!Retlf^en>  ^it 

tt«ti<  wa«  ffit  3««9/  ^**at  stuff!  was  ffrt  SDBdtt,  #hat 
'WiHiftl— SBel^  «itt,  fem.  »eW^  cfne:  pi.  wel^c,  «^  occa- 
Honafly  titeii  m  ihfe  toom  of,  »«§  ffrr  ein,  wfl«  fit  etne, 

S.  The  local  adverb  SSO/  where,  with  a  preposition, 

^frequently  fills   the  place  of  a  relative  proneun.    For 

example :    SSomtt/  wherewith,  instead  of  mit  XOiXijtxa, 

fem.  Weld^et,  or  plur.  mit  XOz\i)i(k,  with  which :  W0t)0n, 

whefeot,  irisstead  of  t)on  wdd^cm,  wetc^cr,  wcld^cn,  of  which : 
wdburd^,  wherethrough,  for  turd^  wcldt)cn,  welc^e,  weld^eS, 

through  which ;  n)PiU,  whereto,  for  ju  wel^cm,  tt)cia)er, 
IPet^en,  to  which;  WOrin/  wherein;  WOtatt,  whereon, 
^ereat.  When  the  preposition  begins  with  a  vowel; 
Y'is  inserted  after  n)0 «  a8,'9BorauS^  whereout,  for  out  of 
'which ;  WOtfibet,  whereupon,  whereover,  for  Hijpon  which, 
or  over  which.* 


■  ^■^■4      ■■   l^ifc.ji    I     11  i*i^wA*ii— »i«^*» 


I  H  ■  <■         ■  Wf  ^  *  ■■  ■*■ 


*  Woi/y  in  the  preface,  or  introduction  to  Uterarische 
Analekten,  Vol.  1.  p.  15,  below,  has  theTelative  adverb, 
iveto^C/  without  which.    I  hairve  not  ttet  with  this  com- 
i^Mfund  Mny  where  ebe. 


<•    I 
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Under  this  denomination  are  to  be  comprehended 
several  werds^  which  could  not  eonveniMitl j  b#  daswd 
wiA  the  former ^aivMllofls.    They  ar^:  gf^wr,  icmter, 

nmd^tx,  fdim,  ietiMmb^  nitmmA),  and  fcibft,  or  fieltor/  -i:  ^*' 

1.  Scbec/  iebC/  iefteS,  each,  every  (one);  {ebwebcr, 
jl^bYi^ebe/  ieb)[9ebe$«  eacHji  every  (one):   man^zx,  mand^'e/ 

mandt)eS/  many  a  (one).  They  are  either  put  before* 
substantives,  or  may  stand  by  themselves ;  and  are  air 
declined. 

^  fOttti/  is  noi  declined*  It  i«ipliea  ^rgqnerel^  or  ioder 
tait^  peeioiuilHyyv  asnweru^  ^  thei  Freneh  On;.  w§i^ 
takes  the  verb;  m  .the  singular  number.  F^r  ei(mplr% 
9I^An  \CL^r  French,  mi  4il^  pepffe  s«y»  they  a^^j ;  ttdm 
fE)Ki#f  Fff/ «■  fporir,  paopfe  taftk  they  tulk,.  The  Engn 
lish  BakainB  of  dtfiseol.  Qnpgospioi»si  auoh  a^  .•««»  jfftr^ 
rti9e,a/iflr«m»!:mr;  vhere  the  G^nN^os  ewpdoy 'inini^ 
and  the  FimiekiHii  iForiofitanoe;  .^t^  «iu^  ftd^  jj^ttten^ 
Fr.  on  doit  .prendre  garde»  «  per^on^  or  oii«,  must  takai) 
care;  ntan  tvtt  (td)/  wenn  man  glau&t,-n«i\s»..tnimpe;: 

si  Ton  psnsei.tf  |P«r^0n>  or  one,  mistakes,  if  he  thinks^. 
-^TkeoUiqae'Gastts.-i^  the  indefinite  article  areplaoedr 
in  a  correspoadiog  neletien  with  man«  ^  For  example:. 

9l«n  ar§ett  fi(!^  immet/  wew  mm  gewifi^  ^martimgen! 
fe^fi^bQWf  a  peieoe.  is  always  v^xed,  when  he  is  diaapH 
pointaUe  eertain  espifptatiens^  9f  a^  itti  ^^f  "(owa  xmvx 
aSavbt,  bet  grofle  .^aufe  fd^^  einen  wa^rer  Secbkn^e. 
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the  man;  boS  tf(  ble  fjY^V/  that  m  the  woman;  bad  ftnb 
b{^  SeutC/  those  are  the  people. 

%  iD^rfelbe,  w  frequently  employed  with  the  significa- 
tioii  of  the  third  personal,  or  that  of  a  simple  demonstra- 
tiveyin  a  similar  manner  as,  in  English,  the  same,  is 
sometimes,  though  not  often,  used.  For  example :  I  have 
reemfid  the  book,  and  read  the  samey  for  and  read  it, 

Sd^ ^abe bod S3u(^  erl^alten  unbbaffelbe  gelefem  Thus 

it,  would  be  expressed  by  ba{felben«  But  its  peculiar  and 
original  power  is  the  Latin  idem.  In  that  sense,  it  some- 
times has  the  adverb  ebett/  before  it,  which  gives  it  ad- 
ditional force,  eben  berfetbe/  the  very  same ;  aad  occa- 
sionally also  ^e  first  numeral,  which  still  increases  t^ 
meaning :  as,  (Sin  tmb  ebett  berfelbe/  one  and  the  same. 

7.  ©erfelblge/  biefelbige/  baffclbige,  the  same,  is  synony- 

motis  with  berfetbe,  bief<l|^^/  baffelbe*  Sometimes  it  has  a 
strong  demotMtrative  power,  signifying  thai ;  but  alto- 
gether 4t  is  a  word,  not  of  the  most  classical  stamp. 

$.  ^er  ndmlid^e/  and'  ber  gleid)er  occur  as  substitutes 

for  betfelbe  ;  but  the  latter  not  so  frequently. 

9f.  -©clbf gcr,  e,  eS,  Lat.  t«,  ea,  id ;  fold^er,  e,  eS,  or 
rather,  ^n  fol^et/  such  a  one ;  and,  fo  ein,  fo  etne^  fo  zxn, 
fXi%^  be  Added  to  the  list  of  demonstrative  pronouns.  The 
fimt  nenlioned  coincides,  in  its  meaning,  with  berienige^ 
and  bet,  but  it  is  not  so  much  in  use :  as,  @elbiger  SRenfc^^ 

that  man,  or  the  said  man,  for  ber  5!Renfc^ ;  ju  felbiget  3eit, 

at  that  time,  for  ju  ber  3^'^ 

10.  instead  of  the  demenstratiTe  proDouns,  with  cer« 
tain  prepositions,  the  local  adverbs  jj^er,  hece,  and  ba. 
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there,  are  often  employed:  \)Ux,  may  then  be  changed 
into  l^fe^  before  a  consonant,  and  \)a,  must  be  transformed 
into  bar,  before  a  vowel.  Fpr  example  i  *^iermit,  or  i)xt^ 
mitf  herewith,  fpr,  mit  bicfem,  with  this  j  I^ierau6^.  heref^y^i 
hence,  for  auS  bicfcm,  out  of  this ;  ^ieran,  hereon,  for  ou 
biefent;  on  this.  2)a\)0n/  thereof,  for  t)on  bem,  of  or  from, 
that ;  or  for  the  plural,  t)on  benen,  of,  or  from,  tho^ j 
baratt/ thereon,  thereat,  for  an  bem;  on  that;  baraud;  ther^ 

out,  or  au6  bem,  out  of  that ;  barin,  therein ;  bateiii,  there- 
into; barauf,  thereupon,  batfibcr,  for  fiber  ba§,  upon  that, 
thereupon ;  bamit,  therewith,  for  mit  bem,  with  that,  &c. 


SECTION    IV. 

PRONOUNS   RBLATIVE,  AND   INTERROGATIVE. 

I 

These  ar^,  ^il6)^,  m\^i  weldje§,  who,  and  which, 
and  ®er,  neut.  wai,  who,  wh^ait.  2>er,  bte,  t>Ci^,  is  like 
the  English  tA^e,  vsed  ip  a  relatiive  signific^-iion. 

Singular.  Plural. 


Masc. 


Fem. 


Norn,  ©el^er,  n^eld^, 

OeA.  ®eld^e6,  wcli^cr, 

Dat.    SBeld^,  welder, 

Ace.    ®elcl^eii,  weld^e, 

Singulf^r, 

Masc.  and  Fem. 

Nom.  2Ber 

Gen.  3B^jTen(or»ep)* 

Dat.  SSem, 

Ace.  SBSen, 


Neat. 

wel#e6* 
weld^e^* 
welc^em* 

Keut. 

SBag. 


SBeld^e* 
®e(c^r^ 
SBeId)en» 
9SkIc^e» 

Mural  none. 


^a^. 


M  2 
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Singular.  Phtral 

Msac.  tern,  VenU 

Nom.  Cer,        biC/  ba8^  2)ie* 

GciL  ©effcn,    beren,(or)  bef[en,  2)ercr,(or 

bet*  ?  berenX 

Dat,  2)cm,       ber,  bem»  35encn. 

Ace.  Den,       bfe,  ba8*  25ie» 

1.  The  English  distinguish,  in  their  relatives,  the  pro* 
nouns  trAo,  and  which ;  applying  the  former  to  persons, 
and  the  latter  to  animals,  and  things.  The  German's  ad- 
mit no  such  difference.  Thcj  use  xv^\(l^:x,  in  relation  to 
the  one  and  the  other.  In  English,  that,  frequently  per- 
forms the  function  of  who,  or  which,  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  repetition.  In  a  similar  manner,  the* 
Germans  employ  bet,  ble,  baS,  instead  of  wcld^er,  Weld^e, 
tocld^cl*  The  former  has  the  advantage  of  brevity  :  and 
is  therefore  often  preferred  :  though  in  many  places, 
n)eld)er  would  be  decidedly  better.  The  latter  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  proper,  and  genuine  relative ;  and 
bet/  biC/  ba§/  only  as  an  occasional  substitute.  SBeld^er 
should   have  the  preference:     1)    After  the  first,  and 


*  For  ex:   ginc  ^rtefleStill,  ber  iii}  Gafar  bcbiente, 

a  stratagem,  which  Caesar  employed.  But  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  genitive,  ber/  is  incorrect :  it  should 
always  be  bercn« 
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second,  personal  pronouns.*  ^i},  welder — I  who:  Su, 
XOtii)tt — thou  who ;  3I)r,  n)eld()e — you  who ;  @{c  (being  used 
as  a  pronoun  of  address,  Thej/f  for  ^out),  weld^e — they 
who,  2)  When  the  relative  immediately  precedes  the 
verb,  without  another  word  intervening :  as,  6(n  SJtann, 
Welcfeer  fc^ibt,  a  man  who  is  writing ;  cfn  ^XWb,  Xt>tld)tB 
Uef}/  a  child  which  is  reading.  3)  When  the  definite  article, 
or  a  demonstrative  pronoun  goes  just   before:  as,  bet 

SRann,  weld^et— t)iefcr9)lenfct),n)elcfeerHenegraU;  welci^e— 

bO^icnige  &iXii,  tOti^^^  This  third  distinction  is  notsuffi. 
ciently  regarded,  in  practice;  and  those  pronouns  are 
promiscuously  us^.  That  this  is  wrong,  cannot  escape 
the  observation  of  an  accurate  judge.  By  allowing  bet 
in,  ba§/  to  follow  closely  ai^er  the  definite  article,  or  a 
demonstrative  pronoun,  an  unpleasant  uniformity  of  sound 
is,  in  the  first  plaQe„  created.  Secondly,  bcr,  Wc,  \>aS, 
halving  itself  ihQ  qualifications  of  the  definite  article,  and 
of  a  pronoun  ^enoBSlrative,  a  mutability  of  signification' 
is  exhibited  :  which  is  no  virtue  in  any  word,  nor  in  any' 
language,  and  is  the  more  objectionable,  when  there>  is 
another  term  in  existence,  in  every  respect  of  the  same 
power  and  aptness,  which  is  exempt  from  those  imper- 
fections. In  the  two  other  situations,  bet  would  produce 
an  abruptness  of  sound,  from  which  the  German  laii;^ 
guage  is  averse.    Therefore,  3^,  ber  t)iclc  fd\x6)tx  gelefen 


*  After  the  first  personal,  of  the  plural,  ^ix,  it  would; 
be  objectionable  to  employ  totli)C,  on  account  of  the  allite* 
ration.  It  is,  in  this  instance,  expedient  to  say  SSir^  bic  toix^ 

t  See  p.  229 . 
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Singular,  PhtraL 

Mane.  ^era.  Keot. 

Nom.  £er,        bit,  t)a§«  2)ie* 

Gen.  2)€ffen,    beren,  (or)  bejTen,  £)erer,(or 

ber*  ?  t»eren)v 

Dat.  S)em/       ter,  bem«  2)enenr 

Ace.  35cn,       bie,  ba6*  2)ie* 

1.  The  English  dislinguish,  in  their  relatives,  the  pro- 
nouns who,  and  which ;  applying  the  former  to  persons, 
and  the  latter  to  animals,  and  things.  The  German's  ad- 
mit no  such  difference.  They  use  XO^li):x,  in  relation  to 
the  one  and  the  other.  In  English,  ihat,  frequently  per- 
forms the  function  of  who,  or  which,  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  repetition.  In  a  similar  manner,  the 
Germans  employ  bet,  bie,  baS,  instead  of  welc^er,  we^e, 
weld^C§#  The  former  has  the  advantage  of  brevity  :  and 
is  therefore  often  preferred  :  though  in  many  places, 
tt)rid)cr  would  be  decidedly  belter.  The  latter  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  proper,  and  genuine  relative ;  and 
bet/  bie/  ba§/  only  as  an  occasional  substitute.  SBeld^et 
should   have  the  preference:     1)    After  the   first,  and 

I  I — -  -  —    -    —    -  ■  -  ■ —~^- --- 

*  For  ex;   gine  ^riegcSlill,  bet  ftd^  Gdfat  bcbiente, 

a  stratagem,  which  Caesar  employed.  But  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  genitive,  bet/  is  incorrect ;  it  should 
always  be  beten^ 
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second,  pfinonal  pronouns.*  3c^,  welder — I  who:  Su, 
weld^er— thou  who ;  3I)r,  n)eld()e — you  who ;  @ic  (being  used 
as  a  pronoun  of  address,  Thej/,  for  yowt;,  weld^e — they 
who.  2)  When  the  relative  immediately  precedes  the 
verb,  without  another  word  intervening :  as,  (S(n  ^axiXl, 

welcfeer  fc^ibt,  a  man  who  is  writing ;  cin  ^xn\),  welc^eS 

lief}/ a  child  which  is  reading.  3)  When  the  definite  article, 
or  a  demonstrative  pronoun  goes  just  before:  as,  bet 

SRann,  weld^et— bfefcrSDlenfct),  welcfeerHen'egraU;  welci^e— 

bO^icnige  Stivb,  Wtl^^^  This  third  distinction  is  notsuffi. 
ciently  regarded,  in- practice;  and  those  pronouns  are 
promispupusly  us^.  That  this  is  wrong,  cannot  escape 
the  observation  of  an  accurate  judge.  By  allowing  bet 
iU,  bad/  to  follow  closely  after  the  definite  article,  or  a 
demonstrative  pronoun,  an  unpleasant  uniformity  of  sound 
is,  in  the  first  plaQe,t  created.  Secondly,  bet/  \>k,  taS, 
halving  itself  ihci  qualifications  of  the  definite  article,  and 
of  a  pronoun  demonstrative,  a  mutability  of  signification' 
is  exhibited :  which  is  no  virtue  in  any  word,  nor  in  any- 
language,  and  is  the  more  objectionable,  when  there'  is 
another  term  in  existence,  in  every  respect  of  the  same 
power  and  aptness,  which  is  exempt  from  those  imper^- 
fections.  In  the  two  other  situations,  bet  would  produce 
an  abruptness  of  sound,  from  which  the  German  lanu 
guage  is  i& verse.    Therefore,  ^i),  bet  Y)tele  fd\x6)n  gclefen 


*  After  the  first  personal,  of  the  plural,  ^ix,  it  would; 
be  objectionable  to  employ,  totli)^,  on  account  of  the  allite* 
ration.  It  is,  in  this  instance,  expedient  to  say  SSxt,  bic  XOlx* 

t  See  p.  229. 
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I^obe/ 1  who  have  read  many  books ;  mutt  be  changed 
^$  Sih  totlH)tt  ^Mt  Sbhi^zx  gelefen  \)abt  t  and,  instead  of, 
(Ein  Stmit,  ber  fd^retbt/a  bo/  that  writes ;  it  wiU  be  proper 
to  say,  Sin  Stnab^f  mliftt  \d^ttibU  The  defibct  of  abrupt- 
ness,  in  the  relati  ve  ^r^  is  often  remedied  by  the  addi«- 
^ion  of  certain  words  U>  that  pronoun.  Namely,  when 
(daced  after  the  first>  of  second,  persona],  the  antecedent 
pronoun  is. repeated  after  the  relatiye.  For  example  ^ 
3^,  bet  ii)  t)iele  SSud^et  gelcfen  \)ait,  I  who  have  read  many 
books;  bUybetbu  l^iet  ftcl(^ejl,  thou  who  8taiide$t  here, 
suit/  bie  wit  l^iev  tKrfammelt  finb/ we  who^tehei^  nsM^m- 
WedjS^^r,  bie  ifyx  cucr  5Baterianb  llebt,  you  who  lote  your 
eouniry.l^  When  alone  with  a  verb,  after  the  thin)  per- 
soiial,  or  a  substantive,  the  adverb  \>a  is  joined  with  it : 

M>  Sin  ^mbtf  bet  ba  fd^teibt,  a  boy  that  writei.   Itxt,  srgr- 

nifies  tkere^  but  serves,  in  this  juncture,  lui  a  tktrt  exple- 
tive, to  leBgtheii  the  short  relative  pronOun.-^^et/  as  a 
fdative^  fiev6r  stands  united  with  a  substkntite^;  for  in- 
stance^ bet  IDtann/ cannot  express,  t»hichmtn. 
}  2.  The  genitive  plural  of  the  pronoun  bet/  iit,  M,  is 
prc^rly  berev ;  but  when  it  is  used  iti  a  relatite  signilS- 
cation,  it  is  Commonly  changed  into  betett/  tildogh  not  al« 
way».t 

*  In  such  a  connection,  the  preceding  personal  is  some- 
times spared :  as,  S)ie  \\)x  eitt  £ieb  ber  Stebe  Wdit,  ye  that 
venture  on  a  song  of  love,  for  \i)x,  bic  i^x,  Ac— ^erber, 

Setftteutc  ajUttet,  Vol.  3,  p.  Si. 
t  ©atm  f cufje  fie  na^  In  jettert  JBtunten, 
.  £)eret  ^au^>t  am  ^ii^A 
©c^wetct  unb  gefenfter  ijt» 
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3.  The  adverb  \o,  80»  sometimes  represents  the  relative. 

For  example :  Me  &0li)xf)^t,  Yveld^  ^t^  litwm  SBMEe;^ 
^adjemge  i%  fo  n^itbenSteb^abern  I^UrmitiDOitedtn^  gefotKil: 
wrben  fann,  bejjel^et  iaxin,  Ac.  "  The  veracity  that  cai^ 
be  required  of  a  work,  like  the  one  ioIUeh  we  now  Itufy  be^ 
fore  the  lovers  of  elegant  literature,  consists  in  this/^  Ac. 
Wieland.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  ancient  style^  ai»4i^t 
present  only  resorted  to^  for  the  purpose  of  preventing- 
the  repetition  of  other  relatives.  When  the  verb  foUoif  • 
after  it,  without  any  other  word  between^  ba  i»  ad4ed»' 
as  in  the  relative  beV/  bie^  bo^*  For  exanpte^  in  Bmp> 
ger's  Leonore:  :  -] 

©odb  tciner  wax,  ber  ^unbfc^)aft  gab,  '  \[ 

JBon  aKetv  fo  ba  f atnen^  (t\  e.  toelc^e  famen)* 

^  i'^Ofatt  that  came." 

4*  SSSet/  who,  as  a  relative,  always  begins  a  sentence : 
what  otherwise  would  be  the  antecedent,  follows.     FoV^ 

example  :^  SB^r  auf  bem  SBegc  ber  Sgugcnb  wonbcU,  xflt 

flj^ndiii),  he  who  walks  in  the  path  of  virtue,  is  happy,    ff 
is  never  put  after  an  antecedent.     It  would,  for  instance, 

be  a  solecism  to  say,  bet  IBtann,  wtt  bie  ®efelfec  «brt/  ^^ 

man,  who  respects  the  laws.  Here  a  different  relative  w 
required.     Nor  can  xdit  be  connected  with  a  substantive," 


*'  Then  repeat  my  sounds,  sighing,  among  those  flowers, 
whose  heads,  near  the  grave,  are  drooping  and  declin- 
ing."—From  Denis's  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Gellert. 
Here  the  genitive  iiitt,  is  more  eniphatick  and  dislinAt, 
than  beren  would  appear. 
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•ty  mt  Wtdxm,  which  man :  for  weldber  SJfaiin*  When  toer 
•toadf  alone  with  the  yerb,  ba  is  frequently  added  to  it» 
in  the  lame  manner,  as  it  is  to  bet  (see  the  former  page) ; 
ts,  SSer  ba  slaubt,  baf  bieg  fo  fep/  trrt  ftd^/  he  who  thinks 

that  this  is  so,  is  mistaken. The  neuter  X0(k%,  may 

either  commence  a  sentence,  or  be  placed  after  an  ante- 
cedent.   For  example :  SBaS  gcred^t  if},  ttcrbicnt  8ob,  what 
is  just,  deserves  praise ;  baS,  XOCA  bu  mir  gcfagt  \^a%  that 
which  you  have  told  me;  alleS,  waS  ic^  flefel&cn  ^Hxbe,  all  I 
have  seen.     It  stands  here  to  signify  which  ;  and  is  very 
properly  employed  aAer  an  antecedent,  denoting  some- 
thing general,  and  undetermined.    When  an  individual, 
or  particular  subject  precedes,  it  is  necessary  to  express 
the  neuter,  whkh^  by  weld^eS :  as,  baS  S3ucl^,  ireld^e^  ®te 
mir  geliel^en  l^aben^  the  book  which  you  have  lent  me. 
This  rule  is  sometimes  neglected,  and  wa^  put,  where  n>eU 
^^  ought  to  be  the  relative;  bat  such  deviations  are  not 
to  be  apimred.    SEBet;  ocfiasiog^yy.  signifies  somebody : 
.«§,  ct  iji  WX  ba^  there  is  somebody ;  and  xocA,  something  : 
■i»  3<^  ^Abe  XOOfi,  I  have  got  something.    But  these  ex- 
pressions are  not  classical. 

5.  The  relative  pronoun  is  often  omitted  in  English, 
and  to  be  understood,  in  a  sentence.  For  example : 
**  The  man  I  love,"  t.  e.  whom  I  love. 

The  pensive  rouse  shall  own  thee  for  her  mate, 

And  still  protect  the  son;  she  loves  so  well. 

Charlotte  Smith. 

t.f.  which  she  loves, 
'     Simply  the  thing  I  am  shall  make  me  live. — Shakspbarb. 
i.  f.  whkh  I  am.-— In  German,  the  relative  must  always 
be  expressed. 
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6.  The .  pronouns  SBer/  neuter,  toa^l  and  weld^ec^ 
IVClc^/  XcAi)iif  also  serve  to  questions,  or  in  other 
words,  have  the  signification  of  interrogatives. — fS&tX 
is  applied  to  persons,  either  male  or  female,  and.nKtS 
to  things.  They  ask  the  questions,  in  a  general  way, ;  as 
the  Ei^lish  who,  and  what :  and  are  never  joined  with 
a  substantive.  S&zli)^T,  YDelc^C/  XOtli}^^,  refers  to  particu- 
lar objects,  and  may  be  united  with  substantives.  It  an- 
swers to  the  English  interrogative,  wAicA  .*  as,  SBc((i^ 
SRanU/  which  man  T 

t.  '  SBa§  is  combined  with  the  indefinite  article,  to 
express  the  French  interrogative,  or  exclamatory,  pro- 
noun, quel,  Lat  qualis,  and  the  English  what,  with  or 
without  the  indefinite  article,  as,  what  man?  or  what  a 
man!  But  in  German,  the  preposition  fur  is  inserted, 
between  xoa$,  and  the  article  :  as,  SBaS  fur  etn  SRatin/ 
what  man,  or  what  a  man ;  n)a6  fut  cine  %XCiVi,  what 
woman,  or,  what  a  woman;  waS  fur  cin  SCivb,  wh^t 
child,  or,  what  a  child.  It  is  literally,  what  for  a  matf, 
what  for  a  woman.  This  preposition  had  probably  a 
meaning,  when  it  was  first  introduced ;  which,  by  time, 
has  been  obliterated.*     The  indefinite  article  is  omitted. 


*  The  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Dutch,  have  the  same 
manner  of  expression;  and  in  Shakespeare,  (Much  4do 
about  nothing,  Act.  I .  last  scene)  the  following  passage 
is  found  :  <'  What  is  he  for  a  fool  that  betrothes  himself 
to  unquietness."  What  for  a  fool,  seems  to  be  said 
instead  of.  What  a  fool,  and  to  correspond  with  the  Ger- 
man mode  of  qpeaking. 
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p.L  as. 


Ai  in  English,  before  the  plural  nunibet,  and  K^ien  the 
'MMk  is  ^f  n  general  dast,  ta^er  thaB  rel^rring  to  an  in- 
diyidaid  objeei:  for  example,  roai  f&t  ^ttlf^eti;  ^tt 
Mi«ir  was  ffit  ^tui,  what  stuff!  mS  fur  SQ&dit,  ^hat 
^iae  !-«-8Bef^  dtt,  fem.  twW^  dne:  pi.  welj^e,  aare  occa- 
sionally titeii  in  the  toom  of,  »aS  ffit  efn,  Wfl«  fir  elite, 
andvM6f^« 

S.  The  local  adverb  QSO;  wfaere»  with  a  prepositioo, 

;  frequently  fills   the  place  of  a  relative  pronoun.    For 

example :    SBomit/  wherewith,  instead  of  mit  Yoel^em, 

fem.  wA6)iX,  or  plur.  mit  wA6)tn,  with  wUch :  WOtJOH/ 

whefeof,  instead  of  t)on  weld^em,  Welder,  weld^crt,  of  which : 
WOburd^,  wherethrough,  for  turd^  xoz\S)m,  JlcAi)Z,wAdl)^, 
through  which ;  tDOJU/  whereto,  for  }U  X0tlS)m,  WtlS^X, 
IPeWj^en,  to  which;  worin,  wherein;  WOtan,  whereon, 
^ereat.  When  the  preposition  begins  with  a  vowel, 
'y  is  inserted  after  WO  I  as,  9Borau8/  whereout,  for  out  of 
'^hich  ;  KOOY&ber/  whereupon,  whereover,  for  "upon  which, 
or  over  which.* 


■p^ 
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*  y^olf,  in  the  preface,  or  introduction  to  Uterarische 
Analekten,  Vol.  1.  p.  15,  below,  has  the  relative  adverb, 
"Wetotfnt,  without  which,    i  ba^v«  not  «tct  with  this  com- 
i^fMund  aviy  .  whore  else. 


■  r      I 
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Sect,  5b  Miaofibm^mi  J^ammtu.  ^V 
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Undbr  this  denomination  are  to  be  comprehended 
several  words,  which  could  not  conveniently  be  dasaed 
wMi  the  former caivirtoM.  They  are:  3Aei,  j[emMr, 
nmtt}tt,  t^Ml,  ieilWm^  HtWdifc/  and  [^,  or  fieUwtw  -i  f/- 

1.  ScbeV/  iebe,.iebe^,  each,  every  (one);  ie^webcr, 
Ifbwzpt,  icbwebe§^  each,  every  (one) ;   mand^cr^  manege/ 

matwi^cS/  many  a  (one)/  They  are  either  put  before* 
substantives,  qr  may  stand  by  themselves ;  and  are  all' 
declined. 

^  Ttna,  V  not  ileclmed,  Uim^m  argquere)/  or  iod#« 
Mt^  pesHNiality,.  answ^ru^  W  thci  FrQoeh  On:,  WfA, 
takes  the  verbi  w  .^he  stngukr  number.  F'^r  QKam[4rti 
^m  {4gtr  Frendi,  an  ^k^  pe^pte  sa^t  they  My ;  matt 
flifMftr^T.mpafpk,  people  taUc^  ^hey  t»lk^.  TIm:  Enffn 
Wsh  rnaha ma  0^  iliffiNsenl.  ^iipi?ogpip»s»  woh  4Ai.  iiif«  ir^v^ 
^iu^  a  jKr«(mi  rmif ; .  whofe  the  Qftrmf^iis  ««ifilpy  'mtftt^; 

and  the  FiMiek  im.  iforifis^fimiMm  mu^iiiti^ittmr 
Fr.  on  doit  .prendije  ^rde,  «  per^ny  or  o»«,.  muat  t^lat> 
care;  man  txrt  {td^z  tpenn  man  glau^t,-nioa  aetXrompe;: 
si  Ton  p0ns9i:«  |yer90fi>  or  onf,  mistaken,  if  he  dunks. 
-^TkeoUiqoe<ffi|isn»:-]^  the  indefinite  article  treplaoedr 
in  a  oorrespeadiagMiekttien  with  raain« .  For  example:. 

SKMt  hffix^  fid^immer^wes^  mm  i^\^  ^mortiingeir. 

fe^ifd^kgoif  a  peoio«.is  always  y^^jswd^  when  he  is  disafM 
pointed JB  tertaki  e«pifetai(i9n«-  ^<kVk  ittik  ^^,  tk^emi  xmxi 
glauM,  ber  flro^  .&aufe  f^fee  cinen  waiter  SSetbieti^e. 
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tpegetl/  one  is  mistaken,  if  he  thinks,  th«t  the  multitude 
esteems  him  for  true  merit. — In  these  examples,  einem 
and  eineti/  dative  and  accusative  cases  of  the  indefinite 
article,  answer  to  ttian* 

S.  3femanb/  someone,  some  body,  any  otie>  any  body ; 
ie^ennatt/  every  one ;  nteuianb/  tio  one.  These  words 
seem  to  be  composed  of  the  foregoing  man/  andt>f  JC/  ever; 
iebet/  oach ;  niC/  never.     In  the  genitive  case,  they  have 

#  added :  as,  iemanbS,  iebermanS/  niemanbS*  The  dative 
and  accusative  are  like  the  nominative,  or  sometimes,  ^ut 
not  usually,  marked  by  the  termination  en  /  as  jemanben/ 
ntcmanben ;  never  m  jjeberman*  Now  «nd  then,  an  ad- 
jective is  put  after  j[emanb/  and  niimanb/  In  the  neuter 
gender,  second  form:  as,  iemanb  IBOFne^ne^/  some 
great,'  or  genteel,  person;  iemanb  Srembe^/  some 
Mranger ;  from  t)Dmel^m/  aind  fremb.  Thus  niememb  SSotss 
ne^eS/  no  great,  or  genteel,  person ;  nicmanb  grembed, 
no  strafnger.  But  there  is  something  ungrammatical 
in  those  modes  of  expressbn,  at  least  something,  which 
eannot  be  accounted  for,  from  grammar;  and  thence 
they  are  net  to  be  recommended  for  imitation.  Instead 
of  Jewanb  aSorncl^meS,  you  may  say,  dn  \)ome6met  SRantt, 
a  great  man,  or  ein  loorncl^mer  ^crr,  a  great  gentleman  ^ 
or  if  it  be  a  lady,  ein  vorncl()mc9  grouenjimntet :  or  if  more- 
than  one  person,  l^ome^me  8eutC/  great  people;  and  for 
nitmonb  grcmbeS,  f ein  grcmbet,  no  stranger:  by  whkh 
means  those  phrases  may  be  avoided.— The  first  nu* 
iBoalSiner/  occasionally  stands  for  jemanib/aomeoner 
but^ljhis  is,  perhaps,  to  be  ocmsidered  as  an  abiise  of 
that  tHM^. 
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4.  The  inTariable  pronoun  fdbf}/  or  \t\hiX,  rtiemblinr 
the  English  idf^  vulj  be  added  to  any  pronoun,  or  to 
any  subatantiye.    For  example:   3^^  felbfl,   I  myself; 

bufelbft,  thou  thyself;  er  felbfc  he  himself;  ber  SRann, 

felbfl/  the  man  himself;  bie  0rau  felbfl/  the  woman  her- 
•elf;  wit  felb|f,  we  ourseWes;  i^r  felbjl,  you  yourselves;  ffe 
felbfi/  they  themselves;  bie  Seute  felbfl^  the  people  them- 
selves. The  English  self^  must  previously  be  com- 
pounded with  a  pronoun,  such  as,  him,  her,  m^^  tky^ 
our,  S^e.  to  qualify  it  for  an  adjunct  to  a  substantive,  or 
personal  pronoun,  as,  the  man  Atmself,  the  woman  Aer- 
self,  I  myself,  thou  /Ayself ;  it  i»  likewise  varied  in  the 
plural,  as,  we  ourselves ;  but  the  German  word  is  nei- 
ther compounded,  nor  declined.  It  may  be  placed, 
as  an  adverb,  before  a  substantive,  or  pronoUn,  in  which 
situation  it  signifies  evfii .-  as,  felbflic^/  even  I;  felbfl  bu^ 
even  thou ;  f elbjl  ffe,  even  they ;  felbft  bcr  5Kann,  even  the 
man ;  f elbfl  tie  Seute,  even  the  people.  @elbfl,  is  prefera- 
ble to  felber« — ®elb{l/  or  abridged  felb/  is  somellmes  con- 
nected with  ordinal  numbers:  as,  @elb{}bri ttet/  or  felbs^ 
britter,  fdbvi^rter;  felbjcbntcr;  felbjiranjigller*    It  then 

implies  that,  the  person,  to  whom  the  number  refers,  is 
accompanied  by  so  many  others.  For  example :  ^ij  felb^ 
Diertet/  I  myself  the  fbnrth,  that  means,  three  besides  me; 
bet  SihxA%  felbjiiwanjijlicr,  the  king  the  twentieth,  that  is 
the  king,  and  nineteen  persons  besides.* 


*  ©elbitoaniigflet  gefangen/  unbaQein  t)om@aIabinbcgnas: 

bigt ;— I  was  Uken  with  nineteen  others,  but  alone  spared 
by  Saladin.— Seffing'S  M^  bcr  SScife,  3(ct«  I  @c.  5. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  VERB. 

•  •  * 

CoDtainiitg*   


1.*  The  Auxtltary  Verbs, 

2/T7U  Cmjugation  of  RegufarVerbt, 

3.  The  Irregular  Veros, 

4.  Verbs  Neuter, 

6.  Reflective  Verbs, 

6.  Impersonal  Verbs, 

7.  Compound  Verbs.  "■'- 

^1     t    ill  il"      tftH       .   it  Ml  I*  »■■    I 

S£€>TiON  i. 

'•      ■  ■    ■  'I  *  ;:.:■-••■-  '      .  .     ^ 

AUXILIARY   VERBS. 

tf  verbs  auxiliary  be  those,  which  are  hidiipeiiBably 
^iscluired  to  complete  a  conju^tiefl,  v^  must  reeoi^nwe 
three  sttch  verbs/ iii^he  GenBan  1aiig*uag^. 
•  The  first  is  45c(btm/  to  have.  This  serves  tor  the  for- 
mation 6f  the  pretefpdrfect,  preterpruperfect,  and  second 
future  tenses,  in  the-activ^e-yoice.  ■  - 

The  second  ©e^n/ to  be-. 'It  forms  the  preterperfect, 

preterpluperfect,    and.  second  future,    of  some  neuter 

verbs ;  and  likewise  helps  to  compose  those  tenses,  in  the 

passive  Voice.  '  ' '  .     . 

'  The  third  is  838et^eni    *This  verb  signifies,  I.  a  fntit^ 
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event,  which  may  consist  in  acting,  being,  or  suffering. 
Thus  it  expresBM  tiie  English  auxiliarMS  of  the  future 
tense,  shall  and.  td//;  and  seems  to  resemble  the  Greek 
verb  iA.i?^.  With  this  qualification,  it  produces  all  the 
future  tena^.  2,  It  denotes  the  coming  into  a  cerUin 
sUta,  or  ^Qoditien.  Therefore,  when  joined  with  a^ttoun, 
it  answers  to  the  Latin^o,  and  the  EngW^  ioiicome. 
But  with  this  power,  it  is  likewise  employed  to  form  th« 
passive  voice. 

Note, — It  will  be  seen,  from  the  examples  of  the  Ger- 
man conjugation^  in  the  following  pages,  th<K  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  verb  are :  the  present,  and  preterim- 
perfect  tenses  of  the  indicative.mood,  the  infinitive,  and 
the  preterite  participle.  These  may  be  considered  as  the 
roots  from  which  all,  or  most,  tenses  are  derived.  For 
which  reason,  they  will  be  placed  at  the  head  of  every 
verb  that  is  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  conjugation. 
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Fkst  AwBli&ry.    »^aben/  to  have. 

S^obz,  present  tense  ^—^attC/   preterimperfect ; — ®e^ 
\)cAt,  preterite  participle. 

INDICATIVE   MOOD.  SUBJUNCTIVE  tfOOD.       , 

Present  Tense. 
Singulav. ...  SingtUai^^]  . 

i.  3*  \)abt,  I  hwre.  1-  So^l^obe/  (if)  i  twi^e. 

2.  I)u  i)a%.  itm^imiu  2.  £)u  \)abz%  (if)  tluMi  have 

3.  €r,  (fie,  e«)  1^,  ke,        a.  Sr,  (Iw,  c«,),  mt,  (tf 

(she,  it)  has.  .  "  :  he,  (she,  it)i|ilive. 
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IMDICATIVB. 


8UBJUNCTIVB. 


PIwtmI. 

1.  ®tr  ^aben,  we  hare. 

2.  3f^r  f)abtt,  or  ^^abt,  you 

have. 
».  ®  e  (^aberi/  they  have. 


Plurat. 
1.  SBir^aben,  (if)  we  have. 

2.  S^X  l&abef,  (iO  you  have. 
8.  @ie  l^aben,  (iO  they  have. 


Preterimperfect. 


Singular. 

1.  3c^  battel  had. 

2.  £)U  b^ttej!/  thou  hadst. 

3.  (Sr  ^atte,  he  had. 

P/tira/. 

1.  SBir  fatten,  we  had. 

2.  3l^rl()attet/  you  had. 

3.  @ie  l^atUn,  they  had. 


1.  3*  ^dtte,  (if)  I  had. 

2.  £)U^dtteji,(if)thouhad. 
8.  et  f)itU,  (if)  he  had. 

1.  SBir  l&dtten,  (if)  we  had. 

2.  S()t  l^dttct,  you  had. 
8.  @ie  1)&tUn,  they  had. 


Freterperfect. 


Smgnlar. 


Singular' 


1-  3^  \)abt  iO^obt,  I  have 
had 

2.  S>U  (^afl  gd^bt,  thou  hast 
had. 

?•  6t  i^at  0t^f>t,   he  hat 
had. 


1.  3*  ^«be  gel&abt,  (iO  ' 

have  had. 

2.  £u^befigebabt,(if)thou 

have  had. 
8.  dt  fyibt  i^ait,  be  have 
had. 
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iNDicATiTi.  suttitmcrrm. 

Pitaral.  Fturat. 

1.  SBir  l^iaben  izl)abt,  we     i.  SBirl^abengel^abt^wehaTe 

have  had.  had. 

2.  3i)^\)abzt,or\)abt,iif)aht,    2.  3i}x  l^abet  ge^abt,   you 

jou  have  had.  have  had. 

3.  @ie  t^aUn  i^^^aht,  they    3.  (3ie  b^ben  gebabt/  they 

have  had.  have  had. 


Preterpluperfect. 

Singular,  Singular. 

1.  3*  Wtt  8«^abt,  I  had  i.  3^  f^ittt  ^iffobt,  (iO  * 

had.  had  bad. 

2.  2)u  b^ttejl  8<^bt,  thou  2.  £)u  battejl  gd^bt,  (iO 

hadst  had.  thou  had  had. 

3.  dt  f)atU  gebabt,  be  bad  3.  @c  batU  Qtl)aht,  (iO  h« 

had.  had  had. 

Plural.  Plural. 

1.  SBir  batten  geHt/  we  had  i.  SBir  fatten  g^b^^bt;  (if) 

had..  we  had  had. 

2.  3b^f  b«ttet  gcl&abt,  you  had  2.  Sb^^b^Wet  geb^bt;  you 

had  had  had. 

3.  @{e  batten  gebabt,    they  3.  @ie  batten  gebabt;  they 

had  had.  had  had. 
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INDICATIVE,  SUBJUAiCTlVfi, 

First  Future. 
Singular.  Singular, 

1.  3i)  wertel^aben,  lihall    i.  36)  wcrbe  ^aUn,  (if)  1 

have.  shall  have. 

2.  25uwir|i^aben,  thou  Shalt   2,  ®u  wcriefl  ^ahtn,  (if) 

Of  wih^  have.  thou  i^alt  have. 

3.  ^x  xvixb  f)ahtn,  he  riiall    3.  @r  werbe  l^aben,  (if)  he 

or  will,  have.  shall  have. 

Plural.  Plural, 

1.  SBii:  werbcn  l[)/ibcn,  we    i.  SBir  werben  If^abcn,  (if) 

shall  have.  we  shall  have. 

2.  "^x  werbct  l[|ab^n,  you    2.  Sl^i:tt)erbetl^aben,(iOyou 

shall,  or  will,  have.  shall  have. 

3.  ©iewrben  ^aben,  they    3.  @te  werben  l^abtn,  (if) 

shall,  or  will,  have.  they  shall  have. 

Second  Future. 
Singular.  Singular, 

1.  3c^  n)erbe  gei)abt  l^^aben^  I    i.  ;34^  werbe  gebabt  l()aben, 

shall  have  had.  (if)  I  shall  have  had. 

2.  Du  wirjl  9«l[^aM  ^aben,    2.  ©u  werbefi  gel^abt  I^aben, 

thou  shalt,  or  wilt,  have        (if)  thou  shalt  have  had. 
had.' 

3.  er  w(A  gel^abt  ijH^ben/  he    8.  er  twtbe  ge^abt  l^aben, 

shall,  or  will,-  have  had.  (if)  he  shall  have  had. 
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INDICATIVB.  8UBJUNCTIVB. 

FluruL  PhureL   . 

1 .  SSMt  tvetben  ge^aH  f^aim,  i.  SSir  mtrben  gc^^abt  ^obeti, 

we  shall  have  had.  (if)  we  shall  hare  had. 

2.  3f)x  wertct  fie^abt  ^abeti,  2.  g^r  werbet  gcfeabt  l^ben, 

you  shallf  or  wQl^  have  (if)  you  shall  have  had. 

had. 

3.  ®ie  wcrben  flcl^abt  f^abcn,   3*  @ie  wetben  gc^abt  f)o!bm, 

they  shall,  or  will,  have  (if)  they  shall  have  had  * 

had. 

First  Future  CofidkiotMil.  '  ^-^ 

Singular. 

1 .  Si)  wirbe  ^)abcn,  I  should,  or  would,  have. 

2.  £)u  nourbeji  (Ktb^tii  thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst,  hav*. 

3.  Srnmvbe  ib^ben,  he  should,  or  would,  have. 

Piural, 

1  •  SBir  wfirben  l)aUn,  we  should,  or  would,  have. 

2.  Sbv  n)urbet  l()abe^i  you  should,  or  would,  haye. 

3.  @ie  wurben  l^abcn,  they  should,  or  would,  have. 

Second  Future  Conditional. 

Singular. 
J.  3^  wurbc  gcl^dbt  lb<^beil/  I  should, or  woukl^  have  had. 

2.  £^  nmtbcjl  g€|)abt  ^aben^  thou  shoddst,  or  wouMat 

.-have  bad.  •••■■ii.-,' 

3..  Qr  w&rbt  se|)abt  l(^beiv  be  akouM,  ot  would  hawltad. 
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Plural. 

1 .  SBSir WUrben fiel)abt.^abcn,  we  should,or  would,  have  had. 

2.  3^t  W&rbet  ge^abt  ^aben,  you  should,  or  would,have  had. 
%*  Stewfitben  gebilbt  l^abcn/  they  should^or  would ,  have  had 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular,  Plural, 

(1.  .^abenwir,  letushave.*) 

2-  ^abe  (bu),  have  (thou).      2.  ^abet,  or  l^obt  (Ibt),  have 

(you) 

«.  ,^abc  er,  (fte,  c8,)  let,    3.  ^abcn  jie,  let  them  have. 
him,  (her,  it^)  have. 

INPINITIVB  MOOD. 

Preient,        ^htn,  to  have. 

Pinet.  perf.    ®tf)ahtf)aitn,  tohaveluM!. 

Future,         ^aben  werbetl/  ta  be  about  to  have. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present,    «^abenb,  having. 
Preterite,  ®tf)abt,  had. 

*  The  first  person  plural,  of  the  imperative,  is  not 
commonly  met  with.  The  verb  laffetl/  to  let,  is  usually 
employed,  as  it  is  in  English,  to  express  that  idea.  Now 
and  then,  you  see  the  bare  imperative  thus  used,  as, 
gelb^n  t9tr/  let  us  go ;  Ij^aben  toix  ®ebulb,  let  us  have  pa- 
tience :  but  this  is  a  deviation  from  the  general  practice, 
and  to  be  ooBtadered  as  an  innovation,  or  a  peculiarity. 


Sect.  I.  AusUiery  rerh$.  «•! 


Second  Auxiliary.    ©e^H/  to  be. 
SBin,  pres.:— SB8ar,  pret.  imperf.;— ®ewefen,  pret.  part. 

INDICATIVE.  8UBJUNCTIV1. 

Present. 

Singular.  Singular. 

1.  3(^  bin,  I  am.  1.  3*  fc^,  (if)  I  be. 

2    2)u  bijt,  thou  art.  2.  Su  fcpcft,  orfcpjl,  thou  be. 

3.  er  ifi,  he  is.  3.  gr  fep,  he  be. 

P/ttrfl/.  Plural. 

1.  SBir  finb,  we  are.  1.  SBit  fe^cn,  or  fepn,  we  be. 

2.  3&1^  fc^t),  you  are.  2.  3&r  fcpcb,  or  fepb,  you  be. 

3.  (gieftnb,  they  are.  3.  ©iefcpen^orfcpn,  theybe. 

Preterimperfect. 
Angular.  Singular. 

1.  3c&  war,  I  was.  1.  Sd^  ware,  (iO  ^  ^©^e- 

2.  2)u  wareji,  or  warji,  thou   2.  25u  wdrc(},  thou  wert. 

wast. 

3.  6r  war,  he  was.  3  @r  ware,  he  were. 

Plural.  Plural. 

1.  SSBfrworen,  we  were.  1.  2Birwdren,  we  were. 

2.  3lS)r  waref,  or  wart,  you    2.  3{)r  wdret,  you  were. 

were. 

3.  @ie  waren,  they  were.        3.  @le  wdren,  they  were. 


a«                             On  the  Vtrb.  p.  1.  c.  4. 

INDICATIYB.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Preterpluperfect. 

« 

Singular.  Singuldr, 

1.  3c^  bin  gewefen,  I  have  i.  gd^  fep  gewefen,    (if)  I 

been.  have  been. 

2.  J5u  bt jl  gewefen,    thou  2.  Du  fcpcfi,  or  fepjl,  gcwc^ 

hast  been.  fen/  (if)  thou  have  been. 

3.  dt  {jl  gettjefctt/   he  has  3.  gr  fe^  gewefen,  (if)  he 

been.  have  been. 

PiuraL  Plural, 

1.  SBir  finb  jjewefen,    we  i.  SBSu fepen,  or  fepn/gewe^^ 

have  been.  fen,  we  have  been. 

2.  3^r  fepb  gewefen,  you  2.  ^x  fepeb,  or  feijb,  gewe== 

have  been.  fen,  you  have  been. 

3.  @ie  finb  gewefen,   they  3.  @ie  fepen,  or  fepn,  gewc- 

have  been.  fen,  they  have  been. 

Preterpluperfiect . 

tSin^lar.  Singular. 

1.  3c^  war  gewrfen,   I  had  i.  Sc^  ware  gewefen,  (if)  I 

been.  had  been. 

2.  ©u  wiipeji  gewefen,  thou  2.  ®m  »>arejl  gewefen,  (if) 

hadst  haen.  thou  had  been* 

3.  gr  war  gewefert,  he  had  3.  gr  ware  gewefen^  00  he 

b%va.  bad  be^. 


Sect.\»  AuxiUtr^  Vm^.  MS 


IBU»|C4Tin.  SCBJtmCTIVB. 

Plural.  PluraL 

1.  aSSir  woren  geiwfen,  we    i.*SBir  wdtcn  gcwefcn,  (iO 

had  been.  -we  had  been. 

2.  3^r  waret  gewefen,  y«u    2.  3br  tndret  ^wefjcii,  jiwu 

had  been*  had  been. 

3.  @{e  YDoren  gsvvefen/  they    3.  @ie  war^u  0m«fm/  Aey 

had  been.  had  been. 

First  Futuiie. 
Smgular.  SinguUr. 

1.  3^wertoefe9ii,I«hallbc.    I.  3d^  werbe  feipn,  (if)  I 

shafl  be. 

2.  Su  tt)ir9  feic^n^  tkou  Shalt,    2.  ^u  i^erbef}  feptt/  thou 

or  wilt,  be.  shalt  be. 

3.  gr  wirb  fepn,  he  shall,    3.  @i:  n)erbe  fepn^  he  «htll 

or  wilJy  be.  be. 

Mural,  PluraL 

1.  SBir   wcrbcn  f^pn,   we    i*  SBir  werben  fepn,  we 

shall  be.  shall  be. 

2.  3^r  werbct  fepn,    you    2.  S^r   mtitt  fepn,  fou 

shall,  or  will^  be.  shall  be. 

3.  ®ie  TOcrbett  fiew,  *ey    3.  ©ic  werben  fe^n,  iiey 

shall,  or  will,  be.  thM  be. 


SM  dmfke  Verb.  P.  L  C.  4. 


INDICATIVS.  SUBlUlfCnVB. 

Second  Future. 
Singular,  Singular. 

1.  Sd^wcrbe  gcwfcn  feijtt,    i.  3^wertcgcn)cfenfci)n,(iO 

I  shall  have  been.  I  shall  have  been. 

2.  ®u  wlrjt  gewcfen  fepn,    2.  2)u  werticfi  gewcfen  fepn, 

thou  shalt,  or  wilt,  have        thou  shalt  have  been, 
been. 

3.  er  wirb  gcwcfcn  fepti,  he    3.  @r  werbe  gcwcfcn  fe^n,  he 

shall  or  will  have  been.  shall  have  been. 

Plural,  Plural. 

1.  SBti:    KDcrbcn    getpefen    1.  9Bir  nocrben  gewefen  fe^n^ 

feptt/  we  shall  have  been  we  shall  have  been. 

2.  3i)x  werbct  gcwefcn  fepn,    2.  Sf)t  werbct  gewcfen  fepn, 

you  shall,  or  will,  have         you  shall  have  been, 
been. 

3.  @ie  werben  gewefcn  fepn,  3.  ©ie  werbcn  gewefcn  fepn, 

they  shall,  or  will,  have  they  shall  have  been, 

been. 

First  Future  Conditional. 
Singular, 

1.  3c^  wurbe  fct^n,  I  should  or  would,  be. 

2.  Su  wirbejl  fepn,  thou  shouldst,  or  woaldst,  be. 

3.  @c  wurbe  fepn/  he  should,  or  would,  be. 


Act.  K  AmriSmy  WMs.  Wi 

Phiral., 

1*  SB3tr  n>&rben  fepn,  we  should,  or  would^  be. 
2«  3]()r  mfirbet  fepn,  you  should,  or  would,  be. 
3«  Sie  m&rb^n  fe^tr,  they  should,  or  would,  be. 

Second  Future  Conditional. 

Singular, 

U  3^  n>firbe  gexvefen  fepU/ 1  should,  or  would,  have  been.. 

2«  ^u  wfirbefi  gewefen  fepn,  thou  shouldst,  or  wouidst, 

have  been. 
3«  6r  tofitbe  gemfen  fepn,  he  should,  or  would  have  been. 

Plural, 

!♦  Sir  n>&rben  gewefen  feip,  w€»  should,  or  would  have 

been. 
2*  3f)t  »&rbct  gemefen  fepn,  you  should,  or  would,  have 
been. 

3«  ®te  to&Tben  gewefen  fepll/  ^ey  should,  or  would,  have 
been« 

niPgRATIVI.  INFINmVB. 

SmgtUar, 

2*  ©cp  (bu)  be  (thou).  pres,  (Q^xi,  to  be. 

3«  @e9  it,  let  him  be. 


Plural. 


Preterperf.   Oemfqi  (ep, 
to  have  been. 


(1.  ©epen,  orfe9n,»ir,  let  ^      ^  w      *    u 

us  be).  ^"^-  ®^9«  werten,  to  be 

2.  eepb  ({^t ),  be  (you.         •^^^^  '^  ^ 

them  be. 


iM  «« tktfM. .  P.  L  C.  C 

PAKTieiPtES. 

Present,  ©epen^  being, 
i?r#9rUer  i^emfen^  l^een* 

nird  Auxiliary.  SSetben,  to  become. 

aSetbe,  pres.;-iaBtttte  (w  waA*),  imperf.;— ®ewoi*en, 

orKOOrben),  pret.  part* 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
SUngutar.  Singuldr. 

2.  )Du  wirfi,  thou  becomest.    2.  £)u  toevSefi,  (iO  tbm^be* 

come. 

3.  St  toid^  )i0  jbMomes.  3.  (Srmrbt/^  he  become 


*  I  amflf  o^imonthat  the  form  SSntbt^  thBougliout  the 
imperfect,  is  preferable  to  the  adoption  *of  SBotb/  in 
some  of  the  persons.  By  the  mixture  4}f  tiif  two  forms, 
the  inflection  i>ecomes  irregular,  for  which  there  is  no 
Pfce^itj :  ^nd  whenani^napialj  can  be  avoided,  it  should, 
on  general  principle,  h/e  done.  The  preterimperfect  of 
SSerben^  therefore,  appears  some^fviiktcfi^iienl,  in  thepre* 
sent  and  fourth  editions,  from  wlutt  it  iM  ill  the  former 
ones.    See  the  Excercises,  p.  63.  note  h 


Skt.  i.\  Avtmnry  ffMak  Mr? 

HiMoinvK  '  suBf «Mocnn. : 

Pbttdl.  Mural. 

1.  llBirtperben,  we  become.    L  SBitwerben/  we  become 

2.  3]()r  weAet,  jou  become.    2.  3^t  wcfbct,  you  become. 

3.  @te  werbenV  tbejbecome.    3.  (Ste  werbetv  theybecome. 


I 

1.  3R^  wurbc,  \ot  mtV)f  I  i.  3c^  wfitbe,  (if)  I  'became. 

became. 

2.  Su  tDuvbefi,  (ormarbP)/  2.  ^un^urbef!/  (iO  thou  be- 

thou  becamest.  came^ 

3.  @r  WUrbC^^Mlarb)/    he  3.  (Sv  YOUrhe,  Wllecame. 
becajne.  ^   ^ 

nMngI,  Phtrd. 

1 .  JBSir  nm¥&enr  we  became.  J .  gBU  w&rbetv  we  bacame , 

2.  ^x  wurbet/  you  became.  2.  S^rwfirbet, you  became. 

3.  @un)iuiien^they became.  3.  @iem&rbetly  they  becam*; 


Preterpeffect. 
belt/  I  have  become.  bcH/  (iO  ^  bave  beccwpae . 

2.  ©tt  itft  ftcwwftett/  or  w^s    2. 5Dn  fepej!  or  f ft^ ft  fiowt^ 
teU/  thou  liiiftt  becoiue.  beti/  or  worbeti;  (if)  dkou 

t  bare  become.         '    ' 

3;^  9x  f ft  gwotbeii;  or wfi  15.  igtfep  fie»o<|bett/  <»]|^ 

N  2 


OkikeVm-k                  P.I.C.4i 

INWCATIVK* 

mJBJWOTSVKf. 

PImto/L 

Plural. 

1.  SBir  finb^  fleworben,  or  i.  SSBir  fepcn,  or  fepn^  fle^  . 
tDOt^ett/    we  liave  be-       worten,  or  loorben/  we 

come.  have  become. 

2.  3l^r  fep*  fiewoirben,  or    2.  3l&r  fe^eb,  or  fepD,  flc^ 
worbcn,  you  have  become.       n)ori)sen/  or  worben,  you 

have  become. 

« 

3.  @le  pnb  jeworben,  or    3.  @ic  feijctt,  or  fepn,  ge^ 
worben,  |hey  have  Jbe-       worben,  or  tpotben,  they 

come.  have  become. 

Preterpluperfect. 

%  ... 

JSmgular.  Singular. 

1-3^  wax  gemotben/   or    i.  3^  win  getoorben,  or 

WOtbetl/  I  had  become.  IDOrbeil/  (if)  I. had  become. 

2.  IDu  xoaxz%  (Yoarfi)  ge^    2.  £)u  todre{i  getDorbeU;  or 
'  toorben,  or  tootben;  thou     toorbeti/  (iO  thou  had  be- 

-hadst  become.  come. 

a  (Er  roar   geworben/   or    s.  (&xxo&ttitmxitti,oTwox^ 

toorben/  he  had  become.         bett/  (iO  he  had  become. 
Hur^t  ,  J^haraf. 

L  Wa  waren  getDorbetti  or    1.  aStr  mdren  getoorben/  or 

tlH)rbcit/  we  }iad  become.         WOtbett/  we  had  become. 

%  %x  mxtX  (wart)  gewor*    2.  3^r  tpclret  getporben^  or 

ben^  or  wbrbett,  you  Jiad        tPOtben^  you  had  become, 
become. 

9.  ®U,  waten  $ewoi^,  or  3.  @{e  w4t<tt  getiMNiben,  or 


I 


SM.  IJ  .  Ad^mKar^  Verbs. 

INDICATIVB.  SUBJUNCTIVE, 

First  Future* 

1.  3<i^  »wbe  toerbett/  i  shall  u  3(i^  werbc  werben,  (if)  I 

become.  shall  become. 

2.  S>u  loirfi  toerbett/  thou  2.  Su  n)erbefi  n>erben,  thou 

shalt^  or  wilt,  become.  shalt  become. 

^.  Crwlrbwerben,  he  shall,  3.  (Sr    werbe   werben,  he 

or  will,  become.  shall  become. 

Ftwral.  HuraU 

1.  SSit  loerben  werbeti/  we  i.  SSir.  toerben  werben/  we 

fdiall  become.  shall  become. 

2.  3l^r  werbet  werben^  you  %.  ^t  werbet  wierben,  ycfti 

•  «hall^  or  wiU,  become.  shall  become. 

3.  ©iewetbettwerben/  they  ft.  @le  werben  nwrbett/  they 

shall,  or  will,  become  shall  become. 

Second  Future. 

.    SmffuUar^  Smgvlar. 

1.  36)  toerbe  geworbeti/  or  i.  3d^  loerbe  gen>orben/  or 
worben,  fe^w,  I  shall  have  worbcn,  it^n,  (if)  I  shall 

become.  have  become. 

2.  SDu-  roixft  getoorbnt;  or  2.  ^u  toerbefi  getmnrben/  <» 
tporben,  fepii/  thou  shalt,  worben/  fe^ti/  thou:  abalt 

or  wih,  have  become..  have  become. 

3.  @r  toirb  gmorben,  or  3.  @r  toerbe  geworben^  or 
i90Yben/  fe^tv  he  shall,.  toorben,  fcpit/  he  shall 
or  will,  have  become.  have  become.: 


no  .  cwi tke  Firfi:  p.i.  e.4. 

INDICATIYB.  "    SUBJUNCTIVB. 

JKural  Plural 

1.  SBSir  mxitn  iztooibm,  or     r.  SBSit  mxitn  flworben/ 

WOrftetV    fM>«r   we    shall  or    WOtboiy   feplt/    we 

:    .bay e  become »  ihall  have  become. 

2.  3^x  wertet  aewwben,  or     2.  3^x  werbet  jmorben, 
.    »otbeiv  fe^n,  you  shall,.       or  worten/   fcpn^  you 

or  will,  have  become.  .  shall  haire  become. 

> .    . .  > 

,z.  @ie  werbcn  geworbcn,  or     3.  ®le  werbea  gewotbco^ 
worbert;  (e^n,  they  shall,        or  worben,  fejjit^  they 

or  will,  have  become.  shall  have  become. 

First  Future  Conditional. 

*      '  *  ■        ,  *  '  '      '      ■  ■    .         .  ;» 

Singular. 
**i  3^  to&rbe  »ra*eil,  I  shouldi^  or  woaU,  become.      ^ 
2.  Su  lourW^mttai^  thoushouMMi^orw^diddfiybtcdme. 
\3/  Sir  toirebe  wetbdi/  he  ^ould^  ^r  wtndd,  beeome. 

Plural, 

1.  S88lt  Wlirben  werbcUi  we  shouldj  or  would,  become. 

2.  3^X  Wurbet  Werben,  you  should,  or  would,  become. 

3.  ©ie  tpfilfeetl  WCtben,  they  should,  or  would,  become. 

Second  Future. Conditional. 

.*..■•■  ...         -.  - 

SingtUar. 

:i.  S4  n^begetMtben^ or  toorbcn/fe^n/ 1  should,  or  would, 

.^    bate  become 

2.  ©u  wurb«jl  geno^em  or  wcrbni/  ftijH/  thou  iihouUst, 
:    of  ^rculdiit,  hai^e  become. 

i^  Cr  U)fiibf  genwrbm,  or  wtben,  fojiv  **«  A^v^,  or 

would  hate  becoDMu 


Plural. 

1 .  SSir  xohxitti  gewovben,  or  wotben/  feptt/  we  should,  or 

would,  bave  become. 

2.  35i^  wfirbet  fleworbett,  or  ttwrtert,  ft^n,  you  should,  or 

would,  have  become. 

3.  ^fe  wftrten  geworDen,  or  wcrteit,  ferity  they  shouM,  qr 

would,  hayie  becottte. 

IMPBIUCriVB. 

(!♦  SSert^mtDit/  l^tus  he- 

come), 

2.  S^t)eO)ill>b<^9me(thou)  ^.  S£(r)}et    ({()t)    become 

(you  J. 

3,  SESert)e   tc^  let  him  be-    3,  SJSerben  fiej  let  them  be- 
come, come. 

XNFiNmVE. 

Pres.  SBetteit/  to  become. 

Pret.  perfect.  QetDOrbett/  or  wotbctt/  feijn,  to  have  become; 

Fut.  SSerten  wetbeit/  to  be  about  to  become. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Aresent,  SBftbfnb/  beconmi^. 

fteterite,  ®eww)rt>m,  or  WOtbm,  become. 


2«  Om  the  Verb.  P.  LC.4. 


Observations. 

1.  According  to  the  English  grammar,  the  verbs  nMry, 
will,  Aall,  let,  are,  in  conjugation,  employed  as  auxi- 
liaries.   They  are  not  necessarily  required  for  the  Ger- 
4nan  conjugation.    The  ideas  which  they  convey,  are,, 
indeed,  expressed  by  similar  verbs,  in  German^  but  these 
cannot  be  considered  in  the  character  of  auxiliaries.   They 
have,  however,  by  some  grammarians  been  introduced 
under  that  denomination.    For  this  no  ground  can  be  as- 
signed, except  that  they  are  combined  with  other  verbsy 
which  they  govern  in  the  infinitive  mood.    But  if  that  be 
admitted  as  a  criterion  of  helping  verbs,  their  number 
may  be  still   farther  increased.      True  auxiliaries  are 
only  those,  without  which  no  complete  conjugation  can 
be  formed :  and  under  this  description  come  the  three 
verbs,  that  have  been  exhibited. — It  may  no%  be  impro- 
per to  say  a  few  woirds  of  the  other  supposed  auxiliaries, 
in  order  to  make  their  nature  more  perfectly  understood. 
They  are:  3^  mag/  similar  to  the  English,  I  may;  ii) 
Yoitt/  answering  to,  I  will;  tc^foQ/ J  shall.    To  these  may 
be  added:   3^  f  ann,  lean;   tc^batf,  I  dare;  i^muf/  I 
must ;  i^  laffC/  I  let.    Those  verbs  are  defective  in  Eng- 
lish, all  but  two,  to  let,  and  to  dare ;  in  German,  they 
are  conjugated  through  all  persons,  tenses,  and  moods, 
excepting  perhaps  the  imperative.    They  are  all  irregu- 
lar, and  will  be  seen  in  ihe  list  of  the  irregular  verbs. 
In  thisjplace,  their  signification  is  to  be  briefly  explained. 
3c^  mag/ 1  may.     Infinitive ,  m&gen*    The  English  verb. 
May,  denotes  the  potential  mood.    The  German  signi- 
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lies^  t)  being  permitted^  being  at  liberty  tbido  ^  things 

ass  er  vs^i  Udizn,  et  mag  votimn,  iij  toerbiete  eS  \%m  nii^t/ 

he  may  laugh^  he-  may  cry^  I  do  not  forbid  it  him.  %) 
Chance  or  posubility,  especiiiUy  in  the  preterimperfeci  of 
^he  subjqncliye  mood :  as,  e*  mftd^te  jtc^)  eteignen,  it  might 
happen;  eS  mhijU  regneU/  it  might  rain.  3)  A  wiah^  Of 
desire,  particularly  in  the  present,  and  preterimperf^t, 
t>f  the  subjunctive:  as,  migeet  langeleben,  may  he  live 
long!  mige  eS  ber  «^immel geben,  may  heaven  grant  it.! 

Sd^  m6(!^tt  tool^l  ztxoa^  ic:om\i(iibzn,  I  should,  like  to  have 

some  part  of  it.    4)  To  be  able;  Latin,  valere:  as,  SSec 

mag  beine  SBBunbet  exiaf)Uti !  who  can  recount  thy  woi^ 

de^ !  In  this  sense,  the  compound,  SSetmigen/  is  chiefly 
used.  And  lastly,  5)  to  like.  Here  it  is  coimected.  with 
the  infinitive :  as,  id^  mag  eS  nic^t  t\)\xn,  I  do  not  like,  to 
do  it ;  and  also  with  an  accusative  case,  like  a  transitive 
verb :  as,  {(j^  mag  bad  Xixdjt,  I  do  not  like  that.  In  this 
signification,  it  is  frequently  applied  to  what  is  eaten,  o^ 
drunk.  For  example:  m5gen  @ie  ©auerftaut?  do  you 
like  sour-krout?  mitt/  id^  mag  e$  n\i)t,  no,  I  dp  not  like 

it.    3i)  mag  biefen  SBein  mi)t,  I  do  not  like  this  wine. 

Sc|^  mag  nid^t^  mtffX,  I  do  not  like  any  more.  In  such 
phrases,  an  infinitive  may  be  supplied,  viz.  effetl/  to  ea€, 
ortrinfett/  to. drink;  and  the  construction,  with  the  accie 
tNttive,  considered  as  elliptical. 

^  tvxVi,  I  will.  Infinitive  n)0llen«  This  answers  to 
the  Latin  veUe,  and' the  French- voti/o/r;  and  implies  4 
future  events  so  far  as  it  proceeds  from  will,  and  incliiiAi> 
tion.  For  example :  Kooden  @ie  fjwfeieten  g«^en  I  will  yoi 
take  a  walkt*  that  means,  is  it  your  will,  or  inclination; 
to  take  a  walk  ?  ^  wiU  k\tn,  I  will  read ;  the  same  as; 
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hiimjma^atmr iodmatioiis  to tetd.  «r wiO f legm, 
ltnt>  ^t  f  etee  glfigel/  he  wiahei  to  fly,  and  has  no^  wtngi^ 
The  jdeai>rp6r|M^  aid  iodmalioii  always  aeton^pankfei 
Terb:  it  it  not  emplojredi  as  ki  Eftgliahy  to^deaote 
futuritj,  for  which  tDerbctl  b  exclmiveljr  appro* 
pruKUd; 

,  SM^fiJK,  IffaalL  lofinitWe,  f^Qeit  TheEogUshiSM/ 
jM^  be  regarded  a#  the  literal  translatioii  of  the  Ger* 
nMui  word«  but  it  does  not  comprehend  all  itt  meanings. 
The  T^rb  to  he,  iirith  the  preposition  to  ani  the  infinitive 
of  another  irerb  fdlowing^  (as^  r^m  ta  mty  we  mre  to 
g^),  answers  to  its  significations  more  often  than 
skalL  The  Geirman  verb  denotes:  1)  To  be  obl^^ed, 
fegr  neoessitj,  or  dot j«  It  may  then^  as  occasion  requires^ 
bevtaendered  by  sAa//»  nuutf  oughi^  am  to;  in  French^ 
hj:failair,  dnmr.  For  example  :  £)«  f^afi  U^  t\^m,  thou 
.sbalt  do  tiM,  ihoii  art  to  do  that^  thoo  mnst  do  that;  il 
finU*  @ie  fotten  iiftAhtn,  you  are  to  write :  U/aaU  6crire 
i)  To  be  bid,  to  be  commissioned.  ^  ^^H  tx^iti  g/if^m, 
I  am  to  go  there.  3)  To  be  authorisect,  ta.be  suffieredy 
lobe  permitted^  @oU  fd^  rt  i)abtn1  am  I  to  have  it,  may 
I  have  it?  ©oU  id^  eS  tbun^  ober  nid^t?  am  I  to  do  it,  or 
notl  may  I  do  it,  or  not?    4)  Tobeadwittedstobesup- 

foiod,    <Sie  f otUn  mi^  nidit  beleiMgt  \)cbiti,  jqu  are  suppo- 

sed  not  to  have  offended  me  j  tx  fo8  fetseil  @d6  mmcfen  f^O^ 
hitif}^  is  admitted  to  have  ptfored  hi|  position.  These 
•abttS<}uent  significations  have  fdl  a  coDnexiofi  with  the 
$mt,  add  original  pne,  which  implies  an  obtigaium. 
That  obligation  is  sometimes  so  involvedi  tbatitisdfffi^ 
piA^  to  recognise  it :  A>r  examplejt  in  the  twolut  signifi^ 
catioi^mention^dy  wbere^^n^ust  imagiwai^  oUigation^ 
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^ringing  from  U^  wiU  ofamtber,  la  wl|i^l^ii«'ii4>iilil4^ 
It  Wslill  mor^  so,  ndien  the  verb  meaiMi  6)  Tq  kfi  9Md»> 
iQ  be  reported :  a4»  \Kt  A6nig  foE  angeiomtnen  feym  ibe 

king  14  said  tq  \m  i^rriyed.  ^e  frani&fifc^  %^Qttt  foSger 
(((Kagen  tvorben  feQlt/  the  Frenob  fleet  is  «aidto  bare  been 
beeten*  9i  foil  fUj^  iugf £is6d<H  l^abe»r  it  ui  mM  ta  bave  b»pK 
j^eoed.  If  eoa^^iiW^>  or  obligetiom  b<r  ike  fNriffwiy 
iMti^.  tc^  b0  cpi9buHrd  with  foUeH/  it  vmj^  perbapi  be  «•% 
preseiited  ee  a  kind  of  necessity^  tbat  a  tlmg  b«i  ba|»* 
peoed  in  sucb  a.  manoeri  and  not  otberwise:  we  maor 
conceive  a  $ort  of  limitation  or  restricti^^Oi  iKitb  regard 
to  the  fact,  that  has  happened ;  as  if  we  were  to  say ». 
people  wiU  k^f^e  it,  that  thia  has  happened.  In  the  e»< 
fsression  frill  Mve  Up  something  of  ^onstiaini  may-  be 
peieeived :  for  where  ihf  will  of  any  person  13  in  opera!<» 
lion,  it  pvoduees  a  compnlsiont  or  obligation,  ill  ref^ 
fence  to  others.  Theae  primary  notions,  how^Yer«  art 
obliterated :  Mi^ye  now  content  ourselves  with  th^  sigi|i» 
fioaUe^St.  e«  they  ac^  in  vaa-*  The  iQrm«U>n  «f  the  A)h 
tore  tense*  by  tb^  ifefb  ShaUp  in  KngUab?  and  by  simj^ 
lar  verbs  in  other  langnagesy  rni^h  aa  the  9  wedjsb,  Denishk 
and  Pntcb^  may  be  analysjBdj  and  tra^^pdji  i«  a  sisaiJNr 
manner.  Thus  f oQ  OQ<:urs  in  old  QermiMii  a  %nd  «vett  im 
the  modw«»  b^ngnage.  that  is,  in  High  German,  retttigm 


^T 


*  The  iienjifi9ati<^  just  mentioned*  t0  he  emdf  to  ^ 
9fpofFie4%  is  fopMid  in  the  Swedish  verb  siob,  the  Pamib 
^tm/j^  and  tbftPulA  svtifi«,all  of  which  answer  tptjj^ 

Cferm^n  f/riUn*   ^  tb^  CUftmna^f^  a94  Di<;tioi»amff  ^ 
Ibost  laogQftgMi 
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of  it  remain  in  some  phrases,  and  exprei^ons.  It  i« 
e<»nmcm  in  a  conditional  future,  which  is  very  frequently 
employed.  For  example:  SSSenn  er  tommen  foUte/  if  he 
should  come:  n>ennba6fo  fe^n  foUtt,  if  that  should  be  so 
@oUte  ftct^  ba^  SBetter  Unbent,  fo  woUen  wit  audgel^en, 

sfao^^^he  weather  change,  we  will  go  out. — ©oQeil  is  of^ 
ten  used  with  an  ellipsis,  when  the  infinitive  of  some  other 
verb  is  to  be  sapfdied*  In  this  way  several  phrases  are  to 
be  ozf^ioed.  For  example :  SEBa$  foU  ii),  what  shall  I  ^— 
supply  tl^un^  d9,  what  shall  I  do,  what  am  I  to  do,  what 
would  you  with  me,-  what  do  you  want  of  me?  Thus,  9Sa§ 

fottft  bu  ?  urns  foil  cr  ?  waS  foB  fte  ?  roa^  foUen  n>tr,  waS  f ottt 

t^t;  »6§  foHcn  pC  ?  what  art  thou  to  do,  what  art  thou 
wanted  for,  what  is  he  to  do,  or  what  is  he  ^nted  for 
Ac.  SSa§  foU  bad,  what  shall  that— supply  fe^tl;  be,  what 
^all  that  be,  M^at  does  it  tend  to^  what  does  that  mean  ? 
Thk  is  sometimes  fully  expressed  by,  toad  foS  bad  f)Zi^tn 
what  is  that  to  mean,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that,  what 
do  you  mean  by  that  ?  From  that  elliptical  mode  of  speak- 
ing, the  following  significations  may  be  assigned  to  foden  * 
bJ  To  mean.  Examples :  9Bad  foUeti  bie  fteben  hammer/ 
what  mean  the  seven  lambs?  9Bad  fpU  bad  ©efdj^md^/ 
what  means  that  talk?  9Bad  foKen  biefe  Atdnje/  what 
m^an  these  wreaths?  9Bad  foU  abet  biefet/Jbut  what  means 
this  man?  In  all  these  phrases,  the  infinitive  fe^n,  or  in 
the  last  tl^un,  may  be  understood,  bj  To  be  intended. 
Ex.  ©{€  foUcn  atte  f&r  mein  |)aud/  they  are  all  intended  for 
my  houtei  SBem  foU  benn  bwfer  @txa\x%,  for  whom  is  this 

nosegakjr  intended?  Q^n,  to  be^  may  here  again  be  an* 
derstood.  c)  To  tend  to,  to  serve  some  purpose^  to  be 
of  a  certain  use,  to  be  good  for.   Ex.  SSo^U  foS-biefe  Sts 
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niebtigunS/  what  purpose  does  this  humiliation  serve, 
what  does  it  tend  to,  of  what  use  is  it  ?  SSad  foil  tait  bie 
(Srflgeburt/  of  what  use  is  primogeniture  to  me  ?  SSoS  foil 
mir  ba$  ®elb/  what  is  the  use  of  the  money  ? — It  may  be 
lastly  observed,  that  sometimes  the  English  words,  mmf^ 
cam,  will,  or  in  the  preterimperfect,  migkit  eauldg  would, 
will  aptly  render  the  German  phrases,  in  which  foQen 
occurs. 

3d^  fann/ 1  can.  Infinitive,  fonnen^  It  signifies  1)  To 
be  abl6.  Lat.  fom,  Fr.  jMrnootr.  2)  To  be  permitted, 
to  have  the  liberty  to  do  a  thing.  Thus  it  stands  fre- 
quently, where  the  English  put  may.     For  example: 

@ie  f &nnen  bad  tl^un,  menu  @ie  moUen,  you  may  do  that, 

•if  you  like.  Indeed,  it  is  more  usual  to  express  that  idea 
by  the  verb  tonncn/  than  by  m6gen«  The  infinitive,  which 
generally  follows  after  titttien/  is  sonietimes  left  out :  as, 
@ott  fann  aUed  loaS  er  n)iU,  God  can  do  all  he  willeth, 
supply  tl^UU/  do.  Hence  3)  the  significations,  to  have  got 
by  hearif  to  be  able  to  say ;  and  to  know,  to  understand, 
may  be  exptaioed,  though  in  ancient  German,  the  verb 
seems  really  to  have  signified  to  know,  (savokr),  as  the 

old  English  to  eon.*    Examples :  £er  ^nabe  fann  feine 

.2(uff)abe/  the  boy  can  say  his  lesson,  knows  his  lesson  hy 


*  In  the  Scotch  idiom,  the  word  to  cam  is  still  found, 
for  ex.  f*  What  we  first  learn  we  best  c«ii,"  t.  e»  what 
we  first  learn,  we  know  best.  See  Ramsay's  Scots  Pro^ 
verbs,  Cb.  XI.  *•  Other  prayers  cam  I  none,"  t.  e.  I 
know  no  other  prayer.  Walter  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last 
Jdinstrel,  Canto  11.  St.  6. 


koMt;  «r  t«mi  f#5iie titber^  he  knows  fMwttj  wan^iB 
isBai  ting  {vettjr  songs^  Her*  eke  inMtiviiai  fiigtfi^  ftngCM^ 
to  My^  to  tmg^,  vmy  bo  mdevttood,  JtSnnm  ^ 
iOaitfc^,  do  y<rti  know  GernanI  fe  fann  ©fiecbifd^,  l* 
Jaiow#  Graek.  In  wth  intonoet^  lefeH;  to  retd,  fprt^^ 
to  speaki  l^frffe^li/  to  unde ntand^  or  fiimilar  infiiittintty 
loay  bo JopplM. 

3(|^  barf,  I  dare.  Infinitive,  b&rfen*  This  verb  tag* 
Ififies  I)  Todare^  to  Tonturi.  2)  To  boalowody  not  to 
bo  restrained^  answering  to  may,  dan^    For  example: 

©orf  f c^^  fxa^znt  may  I  ask  t   @te  bferfen  eS^  nnfftii^  you 

may  kaow  it.  With  tho  negative,  k  is  to  be  rendered^  by 
may  nof ,  mmt  noti  dare  not.  3)  Frequently^  the  finglish 
verb  miif  ttipresses  it  4)  The  preterimperfect  potent 
tia}>  binrfte  donotes  a  probable  contingency,  and  may  be 
translated  by  mighi,  map,  need,  should,  would,  as  is 
inost  suitable.  For  example:  @t  b&rfff  t>tetki^  VMi\}X 
ffl^H/  it  liight  perhape  be  true;  e&  b&tpfte  oldbohit  xAi}t 
iiotlSfwenbiger  SBeife  bet  %aH  fvon,  it  fieed  not«  then,  ne« 
cessarily  bo  the  case.  In  these  iiistancee,  it  has  the  infini*- 
tWe  after  it.  When  it  occurs  without  an  infinitive,  it  is  by 
ellipsis,  so  that  some  infinitive  b  to  be  understood.  Ex  : 
&  tMtf  aUeS  toad  ev  fam,  he  dares  to  do  all  he  is  able, 
where  t^un,  to  do,  may  be  supplied.    (St  barf  nidbt  in  ba$ 

^au^,  he  dares  not>  or  may  not,  come  into  the  house ^ 
liAere  (emmen^  to  come,  is  undenitood.*^It  has  sometimes 
llie  genitive,  or  aocusativoi  after  it,  signify ing  to  want,. to 
iMed,  to  bo  in  need  of;  but  this  signification  is  obsolete. 
3^  muf,  I  most.  Infidtive,  mfifflK^  It  eoincidesfiretty 
.oiactly  witljtthe  English  Muit ,-  now  and  tlien^  it  is  to 
be  rendered  by  ought ;  and  not  unfrequontly  tbo  terms. 


U  he  0btiged,^0mt^  wf4  U^  U  i^  mtto,  tgaiHt  ta  Ite 
figttificfttioii*  With  tiie  iiefMiv«»;it  ocfmmwnXkf  •«•« 
ifXBBM^  needn^^  Sonetiiaes,  it  hai  a  merd  pot^i^i 
Bdeaning^  and  U  to  be  tranalatQd  by  flMgr»  It  oocora  d' 
lipti€ally»  when  aooie  iafiaitiTe  ia  underatood  as,  Sd^^mtl^ 
ysixlli,  understand  gel^^en^  I  must  (gik)  back^ 

^  \a^tf  I  let.  Infinitivei  laffen/  tQ  let,  to  aufier.  It 
also  means  to  kmei  and  to  have  fff^.  It  farther  signifies 
t0  get,  to  procure  to  if»  to  cauee:    as»  &n  ^aM  \>avm 

laffeti/  to  get  a  bouse  built ;  etnen  fSlod  m^ctKK  laffen,  tfl 

get  a  coat  made.  When  combined  with  the  third  reci- 
procal pronoun^  it  seems  often  equivalent  to  the  English 
may,  or  is  to  be:  ua,  bad  lapt  ft(^  ntc^t  t^un,  that  is  not  to 
be  done ;  bat)on  lieflt  jtc^ioielet  fageiT/  of  that  much  might 
be  said ;  ba^  laf  t  fi^^  nic^t  (egtetfcn/  that  is  not  to  be  com« 
prehended.  As  an  auxiliary  to  the  imperative,  the  Ger" 
matetisQ  it  only  for  the  irst  person  jdural,  of  that  mood.* 

■ 

2:  In  English,  the  auxiliary,  to  be,  is  joined  with  the 
participle  present,  to  form  what  is  called  the  definite^ 
or  determined,  time:f  as,  I  am  fnoui)  writing,  I  was 
(then)  loving.  Such  a  combination  is  foreign  to  the 
German  language,  in  whieb  the  definite  time  is  not  distin- 
guished, from  the  others  3i)  fc|)reibe,  stands  for  I  write> 
and  I  am  writing ;  id)  fcj^ricb,  for  I  wrote,  and  I  was 
writing.  i 

3.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  English  tongue  consists 


«'«»    —    nm   .     .  *  •  ■    ■!    nir>    iti>  I '»i>    I ■  i>kt 


*  See  p.  260»  note. 

t  See  Lowth's  JgngUsh  Oranimar,  p«  63. 
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in  the  verb  Da,  employed  to  express  the  present,  and 
past  imperfect,  of  the  rerb  active,  and  neuter,  marking 
the  action,  or  time,  with  greater  force,  and  distinction : 
as,  I  do  l&ve  thee.  It  is  also  of  frequent,  and  almost 
necessary,  use,  in  interrogative  and  negative  sentences.* 
This  mode  of  expression  is  not  quite  unknown  to  the 
Germans :  for  it  is,  in  some  provinces,  to  be  met  with 
among  the  lower  people ;  as,  3c^  tl()at  Itebetl^  I  did  love ; 
0un  @ie  ii^m  fd^reiben^  do  write  to  him;  but  it  is  utterly 
banished  from  the  general,  and  classical  language. 


SECTION   II. 

CONJtJGATION   OF  REGULAR  VERBS. 

There  is  but  one  conjugation  of  the  Regular  Verb,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  representation,  in  the  Active 
Voice : 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
Singular,  Singular. 

1  person,  f ,  as :  3^  gobe^     1  person,  e. 
I  praise. 

2  person,  est,  or  st.  2  — —  est. 

3  ,        el,  art.  3      '        e. 


*  .See  Lowth,  p.  64. 


Sect.  2.        QmfugiUian  of  Regular  Verhi. 


^9\ 


INDICATIVE. 


8UBJ17NCTIVS. 


1  person,  cn. 

2  ■     I        f  ^,  or  t. 

3     i^"i""^*"  flly 


Flmral. 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 


1  * 

2  - 
3 


et. 


Preterimperfect. 


Sii^pdar* 


'  eie,  or  te, 
'  eiest,  or  test, 
'  etey  or  te. 

Flurai. 

•  f/ffiy  or  ^ffl. 

-  etety  or  ^«f. 

-  eten^  or  ffn. 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 


Smguhr* 


ete* 

eteeit, 

eie. 


Mural. 


eten, 
etet, 
eten. 


2 

3 


IliPERATITE. 


SingtUar. 


e. 
e. 


1 
2 
3 


Plural, 


efi, 

et^  or  t. 


INFINITIVE. 


Present,  fit. 


PARTICIPLES. 


Present,  end. 
Preterite,  g-e-ff,  or  ge-t. 


General  Rules. 

I.  The  other  tenses  are  compounded  with  auxiliaries ; 
namely^  the  pretef perfect^  and  pluperfi^ct,  whh  ^abtn, 
(or,  if  the  Y«cb  h^aJMUter,  of  a  particular  descriptipn^ 
*with  @e9n/),aodthQ  preterite  participle :  the  future  with 
SBSerbeti/  and  the  infinitWe. 

II.  The  first  and  .tkitd  pnaetor  plural,  of  the  present 
tense,  are  always  like  the  infinitive,  and  vice  versa. — The 
first  and  thh*!}  singular,  and  the  first  and  third  plural,  of 
the  preterin^r&QU  are  respectively  alike.  This  appUo* 
to  all  verbi;^bpjyb.4:eja>lar  and  irregular. 


^  V  'fcJ    -  -J 


III.  The  preterite  participle  has  everywhere  the  syl- 
lable ge  prefixed  to  it,  except  in  verbs  compound  inse* 
parable,  and  some  others,  which  make  the  infinitive  in 

itren,  or  iren:  as  SRegieren,  to  govern";  l^anbtl^ieren,  to 
handle;  ]{)afelieren/to  jest ;  fpafeieren,  to  walk;  ftoljieten; 

to  be  proud;  bud^jlabieren,  to  spell;  batB(ren/to  shave; 

rebeHiren,  to  rebel ;  marfdj^iren,  to  march ;  protc jHren,  to 

protest ;  \)ariiren,  to  vary ;  copueti,  to  copy. 

IV.  The  radical  vowels  of  regular  verbs  are  never 
changed.  If,  for  instance,  fragetl/  to  ask,  be  considered 
as  a  regular,  it  is^  not  correct  to  make  the  second  and 
third  person^  sing*.  pre».  indie,  fragfl/  frdgt/  transformiDg 
the  Towel  a  into  the  diphthong  a. 

v.  The  e  before  «£^in  the  second  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.; 
befbce  t^  in  the  third  pers.  sing,  and  second  pers.  plural : 


likewise  before  t^  throughout  the  pret.  imp.,  and  before 
the  sane  l«ni§lr  ifr  the  pret.  partic.  is  oMMiMMily  thrown' 
out,  when  from  such  an  abridgement  no  harshness  arises, 
in  the  pronunciation.  But  it  must  be  observed/ that  this 
is  oid^  alkMiraUein  the  indicative  DMod;  aad  woaH  \m 
varpmpm  as^esabgnnctive. 

VI.  In  verbs  that  have  the  letters  /,  or  r,  in  the  last 
syJhbfe^  the  e  of  inlleeticn,  af^er  those  letters^  t f  H  be 
not  itself  the  last  letter,  is  always  omitted,  even, 
in  the  infinitive :  as,  ^CCOmAti,  to  collect,  for  fommelen  ; 
bauent/  to  last,  for  baueren.  Sometimes  the  ^,  before 
I  and  r,  is  cast  away :    as,  3ci^  fammle^   I  collect,  for 

f4mmel^  bu  ^mmiW%  thou  coUectesi,  for.  fAtmndfl/  (famE? 
mtfefi);  etfammlet;  twt  f«nime(t«    fHUmttf  itltsts,  for 

t&  bauevtt    However,  this  mode  of  contraction  is  neither 
so  regular,  nor  so  vnicb  in^  use,  as  t6e  ibmier. 

VII.  The  Passive   Voice  is  universally   formed    by 
means  of  SBetben,  the  third  auxiliary. 


Active    Voicb. 

Sobeit;  to  praise. 

gobe,  pres. ; — lobcte,  or.  (obtc,  pret.  imperf. ;— gclobet,  or 

gelobt,  pret.  part. 

lUBfCATIVB.  SUBJCmCTTrB. 

Present  Tense* 
Singular.  Singular. 

^  2^  1ob<;  I  praise.  1«  34  Ipbei  (if)  I  praise. 

2.  Su  lobefl^  or  M%  thou    2.  Su  lobefl/  (iO  thou  pntise. 


3.  (Sc  tobet/  or  lobt/.  he    3.  6tIobe^  (if)  he  praise. 

praises. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNGtlVE. 

PhtraL  Plural, 

!•  SSit  loBen^  we  praise.  1.  9B{t  lohm,  we  praise. 

2.  3^t  lobct,  or  lobt,  you  2.  Sljit  tobet,  you  praise, 
praise. 

3.  @te  lobetl/  they  praise.  3.  @ie  loben,  they  praise. 

Preterimperfect . 

Singular.  Singular, 

1.  Sd^  lobte,  I  praised.  1.  3(^Iobete/  (iO  I  praised. 

'2. 2)ulobte{}/thoupraisedst.  2.  2)u    lobetefti    (iO    thou 

praised. 
3.  (it  (obte^  be  praised.  3.  *@r  lobetC/  he  praised. 

Plural,  Plural, 

1.  SBir  lobteU/  we  praised.       1.  SBit  lobetetl;  we  praised. 

2.  3l^r  lobtet,  you  praised.       2.  3^r  lobetet^  you  praised. 

3.  @ie  lobten,  they  praised.     3.  @ic  lobeten^  they  praised. 

Preterperfect. 

Singular^  Singular, 

1-  3^  l^abe  gelobt;  I  have    i .  ^d^  f)0b^  gdoht,  (if)  I  have 

praised.  praised. 

2.  £)u  fjaft  gelobt;  thou    2.  2)u  l^abefl  gelobt,  (iO  thou 

hast  praised.  havepraised* 

3.  (Sr  l^at  gelobt,  he  has    3.  @r  Ib^be  gelobt,  (if)  he 

praised.  have  praised. 


4M«  ^  .         Caif^meH»ii  of  Regfdan*  Verbs. 


28& 


IiriMCATITB. 


SUBJUyCttVE. 


Fbntdl. 

1-  SBir  ^abea  gdobt,  we  have 

praised. 

^*  3()r  l^abt  gelobt/  70U  have 

praised. 
3.  @{e  l()aben  gelobt,  they  have 
praised.   ; 


fharal. 

\.  9Sit  l^aben  gelobt^  we 

hare  praised. 

2.  3f^r  ^abet  gelobt,  you 

have  praised. 

d.  ®ie  IS^aben  gelobt^  they 
have  praised« 


Preterplupetfect, 


Singular, 


Singular. 


1*  3(^  ^atte  gelobt,  I  had 

praised. 

2.  2)u  ^attejl  gelobt/  thou 

hadst  praised. 
3.  St  f^attt  iMt,  h9  had 
praised. 

Plural. 

1.  SSit  l^atten  gelobt,  we 

]uA  praised. 

2.  3^t  l^attet  gelobt/  you 

Jiad  praised. 

p  jSieJ^ttengelobt,  they 

had 


>  ^- » 


1.  S4)  ^^tte  gelobt,(if)  I 

had  praised. 

2.  £)u  ^dttefl  gelobt,  (if) 

jthou  had  praised. 
3.  dx  t)ait^  gelobt/  he  had 
praised. 

JPiural. 

1.  SBir  ffatUn  gelobt,   we 

had  praised. 

2.  S^t  f)itM   flelobf/  you 

had  praised. 

'Z.  &k  M^ttti  izltbt,  they 
had  praised. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNGtlVE. 

PlvraL  Plural, 

1.  SSitloBen^  we  praise.  1.  9B{t  lobett/  we  praise. 

2.  3^t:  lobct,  or  lobt^  you  2.  ^x  lobet,  you  praise, 
praise. 

3.  @te  lobeil/  they  praise.  3.  @ie  lobetl/  they  praise. 

Preterimperfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

h  3d^  lobte^  I  praised.  1.  3^9  lobete/  (iO  I  praised. 

"S.  Sulobtefi/thoupraisedst.  2.  2)u    lobetefti    (iO    thou 

praised. 
3.  (El  (obtC/  be  praised.  3.  *@r  lobete/  he  praised. 

Plural.  Plural. 

1.  SBir  lobtetl;  we  praised.       1.  9Bir  lobetetl/  we  praised. 

2.  ^x  lohtzt,  you  praised.      2.  3^t  lobetet^  you  praised. 

3.  ©ie  lobten,  they  praised.     3.  @ie  lobeten^  they  praised. 

Preterperfect. 
Singular^  Smgulm'. 

1-  3^  l^abe  gelobt;  I  have    i .  3^  l^aU  flelobt^  (if)  I  have 

praised.  praised. 

2.  ©u  ^ajl  gelobt;  thou    2.  ©u  l^abefl  gelobt,  (iO  thou 

hast  praised.  havepraised* 

3.  et  \)at  gelobt,  he  has     3.  (St  l^abe  iAobt,  (if)  he 

praised.  have  praised* 


^(fCit  2« 


CattfuncHoH  of  Regfdan'  Verbs. 


28& 


IiriMCATITB. 


SUBJUyCttVE. 


JPlwral, 

1*  SBir^oben  gdobt,  we  have 

praised. 

2.  3t)x  l^abt  gelobt/  jou  have 
praised. 

3.  @Ce  I()a1)en  gelobt  they  have 
praised. 


fiural. 

1.  SSiv  l^aben  gelobt,  we 

have  praised. 

2.  3^v  i^abet  gelobt/  you 

have  praised. 

d.  SielS^abengelobt/they 

have  praised* 


Preterpluperiect, 


Singular, 


Singular. 


1*  3(^  ^atte  gelobt/  I  had 

praised. 

2.  2)u  ^attejl  gelobt/  thou 

hadst  praised. 

3.  (St  l^atte  $ftlpbt/  h9  bad 

i 

praised. 

Plural. 

1.  SSir  ^tten  gelobt,  we 

)iad  praised. 

2.  3^  l^attet  gelobt^  you 
>BLdpraiii^. 

p  .SieJ^tten  gelobt,  they 

had  praised^ 


\  J  ■ 


1  .  J " 


1.  3d)  ^atte  gelobt,  (iO  I 

had  praised. 

2.  2)u  ^dttefi   gelobt,  (if) 

jthou  had  praised. 

3.  ^x%i^X^  gelobt,  he  had 

praised. 

JPiural. 

1.  mx  f)kUXi   gelobt,   we 
had  praised. 

2.  3br  Wut   gelobt,   you 

had  praised. 
S.  0{e  1^4ttett  gelobt,  they 
had  praised. 


First  Future. 

L  34)  weAe  toben,  I  shall  i.  J3fc^  werte  loben,  (if  I 

prafse.  shall  praise. 

2.  J)u  n){tfltrt>eny  tlipu  shalt,  %  ©«  werbcjl  loben,  thou 

or  w9t,  praise.  Aalt  praise. 

3.  dt  trttb  toben/  he  shall,  3.  (gr  werbc  loben,  he  shall 

or  will,  praise.  praise. 

PiuraL  fkiral^ 

1.  SBir  mrben  lohtn,  we  i.  S9Sir  xotxhtn  lobtn,  we 

:  fl(iitt  pnuflB.  shall  praise. 

2.  3]()r  werbct   Mnen,    you  2.  3bt  wctbet  Irtett,  you 

fdaU,  Of  wiB,  pniis*.  dhall  praise. 

3.  @ie  MMiM  Mm,  Ihey  3.  @ie  werben  foben/  (hey 

'  riii^(9r«ali  f)v»ise.  i^aSI  praise* 

Second  Future. 

-I 

-A 

Singular.  Singular. 

1.  3i)  n)erbe  aebiM  l^ktti/ 1  i.  3(^  wetbeigrfibt  M^n, 

^  jihall  ^7(9  pramd.  (if>I  ifaH  immpnkiEid: 

2-  S)u  n)ir^  sfUt<N|bjNip;thou  2.  ;Du  YoerbejIfiMt  ^len, 

4^1t|  IV  WiUo  M^fe  f)W8iri  <iO  4i0l|   Aah    lMiy# 

&c.  praised,  aitfi' 


j:'i..-  i     :      ■  •> 


Pint  fiiMm  GoaikiDnal. 

»    ■ 

j    1-3^  »&rbe  loteP/J  should,  or  would  pi^' 
i    %  S)U  n)&rbefi  lobett/  thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst,  praise. 
3.  (Sr  n)firbe  loben,  he  should,  or  would,  praise. 

'  ,  PlnraU 

J.  ^ir  W&dben/  loI^i^tV  ^®  should,  or  would,  praisiP.     - 

2.  J3!^  »&rM  labetv  yp«  «houl4,  ^  wouM,  praiie. 
d.  @ie  w&rben  loluett^  JUiejr  should,  or  would,  |«iw. 

Second  Future  Conditional. 

Singtdar. 

1 .  3c^  wfil*e  ^bt  l&aben,  I  should,  or  wouU  luive  praised 

2.  $tt  xnvx^i^  geU^  l^en,  ibQU  sbonUat,  or  wowklst 

have  pftiiM^  ^    . 

.    iSinguUar.  Plural, 

(  L  golden  wit,  Jet. us  praise.) 

2.  Sobe  0)U)/  fM^aise,  (thou)     2.  Sobet,  or  lolbt  (i^r)/  praise 

3.  Sobe  et/  praise  J^e,  or  let    3.  Soben  fi(>  praise  they,  or 
him  praise,  tet  them  prabe. 

IHfOHTlTB  MOOD.  . 

PcesenU  iNMH^  to  pra^sQ. 

Pret.  inipiirf.   ®|j$t)t  M^n,  to  bans 

Future.   9)ib«n  )9f rbeu/ ip  Jhe  aimit  to 

#MITICIPLB8. 

Present,  8obenb/  praising. 
Preterit,  ©elobet,  or  fielobt/  praifed. 


28a  On  the  Vert.  P.L  C4^  ^ 

PAWITB  VOICE. 

®elobt  werben/  to  be  praised. 

1 

INDICATITB,  SOBJUNCTIVB. 

Present. 
Singular,  Singular. 

u  3i)  wcrbe  gelobt,  I  am     i.  3c^  werte  gctobt,  (if)  I  be 

praised.  '  praised. 

2.  2>u  wirfl  gelobt,  thou    2.  ^u  wetbefl  gelobt,  (if)  thou 

art  praised.  be  praised. 

8.  (gr   Wirb    gelobt/  he  is     3.  Crwerbegelobt  (if)hebe- 
praised.  praised. 

Plural*  PUtraL 

1.  SBitwetben  ffixbi,  we  are     i.  SBit  werbengeIobt/(if) 

praised.  we  be  praised. 

2.  Sbi^  werbet  gdobt,  you  are     2.  3bt  tperbet  gelobt/  (if^ 

praised.  you  be  praised. 

3.  @ie  werben  gelobt,  they    3:  @ie  nocrben  gelobt;  (if) 

are  praised.  they  be  praised. 

Preterimperfect. 
Singular,  Singular. 

J.  S^wurbe  (orwarb)8c^     i.  3i)  wfirbc  gelobt,  (if)  I 

Ubt,  I  was  praised.  were  praised. 

2.  S)un)urbe{i(or  warbefl),     2.  £>u  w&tbefl  gelobt;  (if) 

gelobt^  thou  wast  praised,  thou  wert  praised. 

3.  (Sr  tourbe  (or  nnitb)  ge^    3.  (St  w&rbe  gelobt,  (if)  he 

lobt,  he  was  praised.  w^re  praised. 


•  •       •  • 

*  See  note  to  page  266. 


H  9< 


CanjugatUm  cf'H^guIar  Verbs. 


M9 


INDICATIVE. 

Plural. 

U  SBir  wurben  gelobt,  we 

were  praised. 
1  3i^r  nourbet  gelobt,    you 
"^ere  praised. 

k  eic  wutben  gelobt,  they 

I   were  praised. 


SUBJUNCTIVE^ 

PluraL 

1.  Sir  wiirben  gelobt/  we 

were  praised. 

2»  2^r  wiirbet  gelobt,  jou 

were  praised. 

3*  ®ie  wiirben  gelott,  the} 

were  praised. 


Preterperfect. 
Singular, 

h*  3<!^  bin  gelobt  woiben?  I 

have  been  praised. 

2*  25u  bifl  gelobt  worben, 

ihou  hast  been  praised. 

3*  (Sr  ift  ^^bt  )vorb<n,  he 

.faaft  been  praised 
Plural. 

U  SB3ir  ftnb  gelobt  worben, 

we  have  been  praised. 

2*  Sfyt  f e^b  gelobt  tvof bien, 

you  have  been  praised. 

3»  @te  ftnb  gelobt  worben, 

they  have  been  praised. 


Singular.' 

1^  5*  fe»  .fiel.o<)t  mxizn, 

(if)  I  have  been  praised. 

2»  35ufet)eP  gelobt  worben, 

(if)  thou  have  been  prais* 

3*  erfet[>  gelobt  worben,  (if) 

he  have  been  praised. 
Plural. 

K  SBSir  fet)en  gelobt  worben. 

we  have  been  praised. 

2*  Sl^rfepeb  gelobt  wofben, 

you  have  been  praistfd. 

3»  ©ie  fepen  gelobt  worben, 

they  have  been  praised. 


Preterpluperfect. 


Singular. 

I  *♦  aid)  war  getobt  worben,  I 

had  been  praised* 

2*  ©u  warejl  gelobt  worben, 

thou  hadst- been  praised. 

&c.  .  '  •■  •  v« 


Singular. 

1  ♦  Si)  w5re  gelobt  worben, 

(if)  I  had  been  praised. 

2*  2)u  warep  gelobt  worben^ 

(if)  thou  had  been  praised^ 
&c. 


tM 


Cm  the  Feri. 


P.I.  C.4. 


INDICATIVE^ 


8UBJUNCTIVB. 


First  Future. 


Singular. 
I  shall  be  praised. 

2».2)u  wjrjl  gclobt werben, 

thou  shalt,    or   wilt,  be 
praised. 

3«  @r  totirb  gelobt  werben,  he 

shall,  or  will^  be  praised. 
Plural 

u  SBir  wetben  gelobt  werben 

we  shall  be  praised. 

2«  Sl^r  Yperbet  gelobt  werben/ 

you   shall,    or  will,    be 
praised. 

3*  @ien)erben  gelobt  toerben, 

they  shall,     or  will,    be 
praised. 


Singular, 

I*  Sd^werbe  gelobt werben^ 

(if)  I  shall  be  praised. 

2«  £u  werbeft  gelobt  tverbett, 

thou  shalt  be  praised. 

3*  (St  mrbe  gelobt  tverben^ 

he  shall  be  praised. 
PluraL 

\.  SS3ir  werben  gelobt  toerbeti 

we  shall  be  praised. 

2^  3bf  werbet  gelobt  werben^ 

you  shall  be  praised. 

3/@ie  werben  gelobt  werben^ 

they  shall  be  praised. 


Second  Future. 


Singular, 

K  Scbnoerbe  gelobt  toorben 

fepH/  I  shall  have  been 
praised. 

2.  Su  wirfl  gelobt  toorben 
fepn,  thou  shalt,  or  willt, 
have  been  praised,  $c. 


Singular, 

K  3(^  noerbe  gelobt  nootben 

fepH/  (if)  I  shall   have 
been  praised. 

2*  2)u  werbejl  gelobt  wot:* 

benfe^tl/  thou  shalt  have 
been  praised^  Ac* 


Sni.  £•         C^mfugaikm  iff  Regmtar  VerU  Ml 

First  Future  Conditional. 
Singular* 

1.  34  nmrbe  gelobt  n>erben,  I  should  be  praised. 

2.  S)u  nmrbefl  gelobt  n>etben>  thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst,  be 

praised. 
3.  @r  nmtbe  gelobt  n>erben»  he  should,  or  would,  be  praised 

Plural 

1.  SSir  nmrben  gclobt  rvcrben/  we  should,  or  would,  be 

praised, 

2.  3^r  nmrbet  gelobt  mrbett/  you  should,  or  would,  be 

praised. 

d.  @{e  xovLt^ta  gelobt  toerben,  they  should,  or  would,  be 

praised. 

Second  Future  Conditional. 

Smgular* 

1 .  3cb  Wiirbe  gelobt  WOrben  fepn;  I  should  have  been  prai- 
sed. 

2.  2)u  nmtbefl  gelobt  worben  fc^n,    thou  shouldst,  or 

wouldst,  haye  been  praised,  &c 

niPBRATITK. 

Singular,  JPlural. 

(1*  SBerben  wirgelobt/  lei 

us  be  praised.) 

2*  SBerbc  (bu)  gclDbt,  be    2»  SJerbet  (ibr)  gelobt,  be 

thou  praised.  you  praised. 

3*  aSerbe  er  gelobt,  be  be    3«  SSerben  fte  gelobt,   be 
praised,    or  let  him  be         they  praised,  or  let  them 

be  praised. 
o2 


tM 


On  the  Fert. 


P.I.  C.A. 


INDICATIVE^ 


8UBJUNCTIVB. 


First  Future. 


Singular. 

I  ♦  3^  weroc  gclobt  wcrbcn, 

I  shall  be  praised. 

t,  ,S>n  wirjl  gclobt  werben, 

thou  shalt,    or  wilt,  be 
praised. 

3«  (St  noiirb  gelobt  toerben,  he 

shall,  or  will,  be  praised. 
Plural. 

u  fSHit  mrben  ^elobt  toerben 

we  shall  be  praised. 

2«  3it  werbet  gelobt  werbeu/ 

you   shall,    or  will,    be 
praised  • 

3*  @ie  werben  gelobt  wtxbzn, 

they  shall,     or  will,    be 
praised. 


Singular. 

U  3cl^n?crbc  gclobt  wcrben^ 

(if)  I  shall  be  praised. 

2*  £u  werbefi  gelobt  tverbett, 

thou  shalt  be  praised. 

3*  (Sr  wetbc  gelobt  werben, 

he  shall  be  praised. 
PluraL 

U  SS3irn)erben  gelobt  toerben 

we  shall  be  praised. 

2*  3f)t  werbet  gelobt  werben^ 

you  shall  be  praised. 

3»;@iewerben  gelobt  werben^ 

they  shall  be  praised. 


Second  Future. 


Singular. 

u  Scbtoerbe  gelobt  noorben 

feptl/  I  shall  have  been 
praised. 

2.  Su  volxft  gelobt  toorben 

fepH/  thou  shalt,  or  willt, 
have  been  praised,  $c. 


Singular. 

U  Si)  werbe  gelobt  wotben 

fepH/  (if)  I  shall   have 
been  praised. 

2.  2)u  werbejl  gelobt  wots* 

ben  fept!/  thou  shalt  have 
been  praised,  Ac* 


SetL  2.         C^id^aikm  iff  Regular  Verh$  Ml 

First  Future  Conditional. 

Singular. 

1.  34  wurbe  gelobt  WCrben,  I  should  be  praised. 

2.  S)u  nmrbefl  gelobt  n>etben>  thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst,  be 

praised. 
3.  6r  nriir^e  gelobt  toerbcn»  he  should,  or  would,  be  praised 

Plural 

i.SSit  wurben  gelobt  rvetbeti/  we  should,  or  would,  be 

praised, 

2.  ^x  nmrbet  gelobt  werbett/  you  should,  or  would,  be 

praised. 

3.  @{e  wiirben  gelobt  toerbett/  they  should,  or  would,  be 


Second  Future  Conditional. 

Singular. 

1 .  3cb  timrbe  gelobt  WOtben  fe^n;  I  should  have  been  prai- 
sed. 

2.  2)u  nmtbcfl  gclobt  worben  fcptt/    thou  shouldst,  or 

wouldst,  hare  been  praised,  &c 

niPBRATITK. 

Singular.  JPluraL 

(U  SBerben  voix^tlobt,  lei 

us  be  praised.) 

2*  SBetbe  (bu)  gclobt/  be    2*  SBerbet  (ibr)  itlebt,  be 

thou  praised.  you  praised. 

3«  aSerbe  er  gelobt,  be  lie  3«  SSerben  fte  gelobt,  be 
praised,  or  let  him  be  they  praised,  or  let  them 
praised.  be  praised. 

o2 


i 


m  yOuiheVtrb.  P.I.   C.4. 

miFiKinvB. 
Pres.  ©elobt  tverben/  to  be  praised. 
Pret.  perf.  ®eIobt  WOtben  fe^H/  to  have  been  praised. 
Put.  SBerben  gelobt  toerben/  to  be  about  to  be  praised. 

JNoU.^ln  the  conjugation  of  the  passive  voice,  the 
participle  tvotbett,  of  the  auxiliary,  is  used,  in  preference 
to  geWOtbtn,  because  the  latter,  when  joined  with  the  pre. 
terite  participle  of  another  verb,  would  most  frequently 
cause  n  disagreeable  repetition  of  the  syllable  g(.-i— 
Sdhietimes,  tDOrbett  is  omitted  in  the  past  tenses,    as  ^d^ 

bin  ^elobt  for  gelobt  tDorben,  &c:  but  it  should  be  put, 

whenever  those  times  are  to  be  pointedly,    or  distinctly, 
expressed. 


Sket.  3.  Irregular  Verbs.  2M 

SECTION  im. 

IRRBOUtAR  VERBS* 

These  Terbs  deviate^  for  the  mosit  part,  in  the  pre* 
terimperfect  tense,  and  the  preterite  participle.  SonM 
differ  in  the  present  tense,  and  several  in  the  imperativ* 
mood. 

The  number  of  irregular  verbs  amounts,  at  present, 
'  to  upwards  of  two  hundred.      Forraerly,    it  was  mor« 
considerable ;  but  it  has  decreased  with  the  progressive 
cultivation  of  the  language.  Several  verbs,  which,  at  an 
earlier  period,  had  an  anomalous;  form,    are  now  in^ 
fleeted  according  to  the  eommon  standard  of  conjuga* 
tion.     There  are  others,  of  which,  even  at  this  day,  the 
irregular  inflection  is  usual,   though,   at  the  same  time^ 
they  may,  without  offence,   be  conjugated  in  a  regular 
manner.     In  the  following  kst,  those,    whose  irregular 
character  is  become  obsolete,  will  be  marked  by  a  double 
star  (**);    and  those    which   are,  in  the  present  age, 
varied  in  both  ways,  with  a  single  star(*).     The  latter, 
it  is  possible,  may,  like  the  former,  by  degrees,  be  di^ 
vested  of  their  irregular  shape ;    and  new  attempts  of 
regularity  may  perhaps  be  made  upon  others.    For  sucft 
is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,    that   it  seeks  corresr 
pondence  and  uniformity,   by  whiich  its  operations  art 
facilitated. 
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Observations. 

1.  The  preceding  List  exhibits  the  Irregular  l^bs  in 
IhQse  parts,  which  deviate  from  the  rule :  in  all  the  rest, 
they  conform  to  the  regular  mode  of  inflection.     Let  it 
,he  observed,  that  the  first  person  plural^    df  the  present 
tense,  is  always  like  the  infinitive,   and  that  thence  the 
conjugation  proceeds  regularly,  the  infinitive,    indeed* 
may  be  considered  as  the  root  of  the  regular  parts  of  the 
verb.  Of  the  preterimperfect,  the  third  person  singular 
is  constantly  the  same  with  the  first,   and  the  other  per- 
sons follow,  in  their  terminations,  the  example  of  the  re- 
gular verb.     Where  the  imperative  is  not  marked,  as 
irregular,  it  may  be  supposed,  that  it  is  to  be  made  df  the 

I 

infinitive,  by  cutting  off  the  final  n,  or  sometimes  en, 

2.  The  preterimperfect  takes,  in  the  subjunctive  mood, 
an  e  at  the  end  :  that  is  to  say,  when  it  terminates  with 
a  consonant,  in  the  indicative  an  e  must  be  added* 
Moreover,  the  vowels  a,  0,  U,  are,  in  the  subjunctive, 
changed  into  the  dipththongs,  a,  0,  it.  For  example; 
^6)  bat,  I  begged,  subjunct.  bate  ;  ii)  f)oh,  I  lifted  up 
subj.  I^Sbe  ;  ic!^  trug,  I  bore,  or  carried,  subj.  trufle*— Some 
verbs  assume  a  different  vowel,  instead  of  a  diphthong : 

as,  3cl^  fannte,  I  knew,  subj.  !ennctc ;  ii)  nanntc,  1  named 
subj.  ncnnete ;  {d^  rannte,  I  rushed,  subj.  renncte*  Others 

have  a  dipththong,  but  not  that  which  corresponds  with 
the  vowel  in  the  indicative.     Of  this  kind  are,  3d)  bcfal^l, 

from  hie^iUn,  svibj,  .befpl^lc ;  begann,  from  bcginnen,  subj. 
begSrine ;  barg,  from  bctgen,  subj.  biirge ;  geba^r,  fnQm  ges^ 
bdl^ctt,  subj.  gcbo^rc  5  gait;  from  gclten,  subj.  goltc  j  rann/ 


i 
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from  tinneti/  wbj.  tonne ;  fpann,  fVom  f})lnnen,  subj. 
fponne :  (la^,  from  (Je^)lin,  subj.  f!6^)lc ;  ffatb;  from  jtcr^s 
*«n,  subj.  fifirbe ;  tjcrbarb,  from tjerberben,  subj.  tjerbiirbe ; 

loarb/  from  mrben;  subj.  toiirbe^  In  the  examples  first  ad- 
ducedy  wherie  e  is  put  in  the  subjunctive,  for  a,  this  is,  in 
truth,  no  more  than  the  regular  form.  For  IznXitU,  nen^ 
netC/  rennete  are  precisely  the  same  as  lobete«  Of  the  in- 
stances, which  have  diphthongs,  unlike  the  vowels  of  the 
indicative,  is  to  be  remarked,  that  originally  a  change  of 
the  vowels,  in  the  indicative,  has  taken  place :  and  that  be^ 

fabO  was  formerly  bcfo^l ;  ^cix%  was  burfl ;  gebabr,  gcbobt ; 
gait/  gelt ;  ranU;  ronn ;  fpann/  f))onn ;  flarb/  fiurb ;  toerbarb/ 

t)€tburb*  Some  of  these  are,  even  now,  occasionally  used, 
though  perhaps  not  with  sufficient  propriety ;  as,  befo()(/ 

9^bol(^r« 

3.  The  second  and  third  persons  singular,  of  the  pre- 
sent tense,  and  the  second  person  singular,  of  the  impe- 
rative mood,  of  verbs,  which  have  it,  or  il,  in  the  first 
syllable,  are,  in  ancient  language,  and  poetically,  foi'med 

in  eu :  jSiege,  2.  beugfl/  3«  beugt ;  imperat.  beuge :  biete, 
l.beutfi;3.bcut;  imper.beut:  flicl&c,  2.  flicu^f!,  3.  flieuc^t, 

imperat.  flcu^  X  flieffc,  2.  ficuffcfl,  3.  fleugt ;  imperat.  flcug: 
Ifige,  2.  Icugjl,  3.  leugt ;  imperat.  Icug :  tricge,  or  trfige,  2. 
trcugfl,  3.  treugt ;  imperat,  treug :  jicl^^e,  2. 5cu^jl,  3.  jeudjt 

imperat.  jcudb*  This,  however,  is  not  a  permanent  irre- 
gularity, and  has,  on  that  account,  not  been  noticed  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  verbs. 

4.  Compound  verbs  are,  in  general,  inflected  as  theit 
simples.  Therefore,  if  these  are  irregular,  the  compounds 
will  be  the  same.     A  few  are  excepted:   for  iottaiipe. 
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SSeranlaffen,  tooccasion,  compounded  of  (affen;  berennen, 
to  blockade  a  town,  from  rennen;  tat^fcfclaficn,  and  bctat^ 

fcblagen/  to  deliberate,  from  fcblagen — which  compoundi 
follow  the  regujar  conjugation.  T'he  greatest  number  of 
compounds,  however,  adheres  to  the  conjugation  of  th^ 
simple  verbs. 


SECTION    IV. 

VERBS  NEUTER. 

Verbs,  which  signify  an  action,  that  from  the  sub- 
ject nominative  passes  over  to  an  object,  or  affects  a 
person,  or  thing,  are,  in  grammar,  called  active,  or  tran- 
sitive :  and  those,  which  do  not  imply  the  passing  over 
of  the  action  to  a  certain  object,  are  styled  intransitive , 
or  neuter.  Thus,  /  love,  I  hate,  are  actives,  or  tran- 
sitives,  because  the  action,  therein  contained,  generally 
refers  to  an  object,  which  is  expressed,  as,  7  love — my 
father;  I  hate — a  slanderer.  But  /  walk,  I  ride,  I 
sleep,  marking  an  independant  action,  that  is  to  say,  an 
action  without  relation  to  an  object;  or  denoting  merely 
a  state  of  being,  or  acting,  come  under  the  denomination 
of  neuters. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  line,  between  verbs  ac« 
tive  and  neuter,  cannot  be  drawn  with  precision.  For 
those,  which  commonly  are  used  as  actives,  may  some^ 
times  appear  in  the  shape  of  neuters :  /  love,  J  hats 
may  mean,  7  -am  in  a  state  of  laving,  of  hating, 
without  the  mention  of  a  particular  object.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  as,  in  general,  have  the  character  of  neuterSt 
may  be  transformed  into  actives,  as,  /  ridc'^a  hmrs$i 
J Jight-'-a  battle;  luHtlk — amle 
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There  would  beiittle  mare  to«ay  of  these  verbs,  were 
it  not  necessary  to  remark,  that  some  of  them  take,  in 
the  preterite  tenses,  the  auxiliary  ®et)n,  to  be,  where,  in 
English,  to  have,  is  used.  These  must  be  pointed  out, 
and  described,  that  the  student  may  not  be  led  into  gram«- 
matical  errour,  by  the  habits  of  his  own  language. 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  noticed,  that  the  following  neuters 
are  joined  with  the  auxiliary  (3ci[)n,  to  be. 

I,  Those,  which  signify  a  change,  or  transition,  from 
one  condition,   or  state,    into  another.    For  exe^mple : 

2tu^arten,  to  generate,  pret.  perf.  cr  i ji  au^gcartct ;  auSs: 
fallen,  to  fall  out,  to  turn  out,  cS  i ji  ttic^t  gut  auSgcfaKcn,  it 

has  not  turned  out  well ;  cinfd^lafcn/  to  fall  asleep,  pret- 

perf.  3i)  bin  cingefdjlafcn ;  erblaffen,  to  grow  pale ;  erf  alten, 

to  grow  cold ;  ertOtt)en,  to  grow  red,  to  blush ;  etfd)te(f  cn, 
to  get  frightened ;  gcnefcn/  to  recover  from  illness,  to  re- 
gain health;  geratl)en/  to  get  into,  to  fall  into^  also  to  suc- 
ceed, to  prosper;  fd^wcllen,  to  swell;  loeratmcn,  to  grow 
poor;  t)etblulf)cn,  to  fade,  to  wither;  t)crl)ungcrn,  to  perish 
with  hunger;  \)erfci^wint)cn,  to  disappear;  wai^fcn,  to  grow, 
to  increase,  Add  jletben,  to  die,  to  expire,  and  synony- 
mous words,  as  entfd)Iafen,  crblcid^cn,  to  expire,  umfommen; 

to  perish,  &c.;  for  dying  implies  a  change  of  condition. 

II.  Such  aa  note  motion,  with  locality,,  that  is, ,  motion 
with  relation  to  place,  or  distance.  The  place,  or  dis- 
tance, may  either  be  named,  or  understood ;  in  both  cir- 
cumstances^ ©C^  serves  for  the  auxiliary  to  the  verb,  in 
the.past  tenses.  For  instance :  S*  bin  xtai)  8ont>on  gerittctt, 

Jhaverode  to  London;  bergefnb  ijlnad)  ber^aupffJabt  mava 

fd^itet^  .the  enemy  has  marched  to  the  capitid.  Here  the 
locality  is  expressed.     Frequently  it  ia  understood,  as  ia 
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the  verbs  compounded  with  the  local  particles,  ai,  off; 
an, on;  auf^upon;  au6,  out;  it\),  near;  tixti),  through; 
tin,  into ;  fort,  forth,  forward ;  ]j)cr,  and  ^in,  towards : 
uber/  over;  um,  about;  ver,  before:  tJOtbcp,  beside,  pas- 
sing by;  weg,  away;  ju,  towards;  jurucf;  back.  For 
example,  abreifett/  to  set  off,  to  depart ;  anlangeU/  to  come 
to,  to  arrive ;  aufttCtCH;  to  tread,  or  step,  upon,  to  step 
forth;  au^jlcigen,  to  get  out;  beptrcteti,  to  step  near  to, 
to  agree  with  in  opinion ;  burdbfjegelU/  to  sail  through ;  eitls^ 
trejfett;  to  come  into,  to  arrive  at;  fortfd^leid^ett/  to  sneak 

off;  ^erflicgen,  l^inflicgen,  to  fly  towards;  ubcrlaufcn,  to 

run  over ;  umfa^rett/  to  drive  about,  that  means,  to  go  the 
longest  way ;  t)0rt)tin9cn,  to  press  forward ;  lOorbcpeiUn;  to 
hasten  by;  ttJCgmatfctlircn/ to  march  away;  juflicgcn,  to 
fly  towards.  The  notion  of  space,  through  which  the 
motion  proceeds,  or  in  other  words,  the  idea  of  locality , 
presents  itself  to  the  mind,  in  those  verbs,  though  the 
place  is  not  itself  nominally  introduced. 

Motion,  however,  may  also  be  conceived  as  mere  ac- 
tion, without  the  association  of  place,  or  distance.  The 
verb  is,  then,  conjugated  with  the  first  auxiliary,  ^fiben* 
Thus,  reiten,  to  ride;  fabtcn,  to  drive;  fpriugcn,  to  jump; 
taniett;  to  dance;  fd^i^immcn,  to  swim— take,  jQaUn, 
when  they  are  put  without  mention  of  place,  gr  allusion 
to  locality  :  as,  ^fH)  i}ab^  gerittcn,  I  have  rode,  or  I  have 
been  riding;  ficbabcn  gcfabtcn,  they  have  been  driving 
(a  carriage);  cr  bat  flcfprungct)/  he  has  jumped;  fic  b^t 
getan^t,  she  has  danced,  or  has  been  dancing;  tvix  b^bctt 
gefcbtDommen,  we  have  been  swimming. 

The  manner  of  moving  being  expressed,  as,  fast,  slaw, 
Ac.   @epn  again  is  employed,  as  the  auxiliary;  becaiisift 
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this  cannot  well  be  imagined,  without  the  recollection  of 
space.  For  example:  SBSirfinblangfam  gcdtten,  wehave 
rode  slow;  wir  ftnb  flcfci()n?inbc  gerittcn,  we  have  rode 
faisl.  Also  infpafeiercn  reiten;  Fr.  se  promeneri  d  cheval, 
to  Hake  an  airing  on  horseback:  as,  er  ifi  fpa^ieren  ^ess 
ritten,  he  has  taken  an  airing  on  horseback.  For  though 
this  does  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  preceding  exam- 
ples, yet  the  manner  of  motion  seems  to  be  intimated, 
viz.  on  horseback.  And  if  it  should  not  af^ear  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  former,  let  it  be  remembered  as  a  separate 
observation,  or  as  an  exception. 

III.  ©epit/  is  always  joined  with  these  verbs: 'gatleh/ 
to  fall;  fotgcn,  to  follow;  Qcl^cn,  togo;  fommcn,  tocome; 
njcidjcit/  to  yield,  to  give  way;  and  l()aben  is  never  a(i- 
mitted. 

IV.  Likewise  with  the  following:  bcgcgnen,  to  happen, 
to  occur  ;  blciben,  to  remain ;  gelingeit,  to  succeed,  to  turn 
out  favourably ;  gefc^c{)cn,  to  happen,  to  come  to  pass  — 
@tcl)en,  is  sometimes  found  with  the  second  auxiliary, 
©C^H/  but  most  frequently  with  the  first,  ^aben  ;  indeed, 
the  former  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  provincial 
deviation.— 2(uf|l el) cn,  to  get  up,  to  rise,  thoug^h  a  com- 
pound of  ffcl)en,  is  inflected  with  Sc^n,  in  no  instance 
with  ^aben,  of  which  the  reason  seems  to  be,  that  it 
denotes  motion  with  locality. 

V.  In  some  verbs  it  is  doubtful,  whether  fa)n/  or  l)aben/ 
should  be  used.  For  instance,  inbegegnen/  to  meet;  bc^ 
l^arrcn,  to  persevere;  einfc^rcn,  to  stc^  at  «n  inn,  or 
place  of  recreation;  lanben;  to  land;  t^erfatrcn/  to  act, 
ta  proceed  with. 
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:J8EGTION  V. 

REFLBemVE  VERBS. 

When  the  action^  expressed  by  -t^  v^rb,  returns  back 
to  the  subject,  from  which  it  proceeds,  the  verb  is  called 
reflective,  or  reciprocal ;  as,  /  iove  my  self ,  I  cut  myself^ 
he  hurts  himself. 

It  must  immediatelyfippear,  that  every  verb,  implyiag 
action,  Lh  capable  of  assuming  this » form:  but  there  are 
several,  in  German,  which  never  are  used  without  the 
reciprocal  pronouns.  These  are  ne^^tives,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  to  them,  in  particular,  the  ^ire- 
sent  section  b  devoted.  May  it  si^flice,  out  of  their  nunv- 
ber  to  state  the  following ;  !2Iama§en/  to  presvne/  to 
claim;  anfc^icfcn,  to'  prepare;  "iiuffi^wingen,  torise;  Otts 
^ertt/  to  intimate,  also  to  come  forth,  to  appear ;  bebanf  cn 
to  thank  for  a  thing;  *befccnEen,  to  consider ;  *bcfint)en,  to 
find ;  *bcgcben,  to  resign;  *be^clfcn,  to  put  up  with,  to  be 
contented  ;  beru{)men,  to  boast ;  *bcftnnen,  to  reflect ;  *bc«s 
trerben,  to  sue,  or  apply  for ;  cinbilt)cn,  to  imagine  ;  *cnt^ 
l)alten/  to  abstain;  ^cntfcI^Ue^cn,  to  resolve;  crbarmcn,  tp 
pity,  to  have  mercy  ;  frciicn,  to  rejoice;  gramen,  to  grieve 

getrauen,  to  be  confident;  ru()mcn,  to  boast;  *unterjle^cn, 

to  venture,  to  dare;  VDlberfcijcn,  to  resist. 

it  will  be  useful  to  show  an  example  of  the  conjuga" 
tic)n  of  those  verbs :  and,  for  that  purpose,  one  shall 
be  selected,  *  the  inflection  of  which  is  regular.  Those 
marked  with  a  star,  are  irregular,  and  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  list  of  irregular  verbs. 
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@id^  freueti/  to  rejoice. 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVB. 

Present. 
Singular.  Singular. 

!♦  Scllfreucmfdb,  1  rejoice.      U  Sd^  frcuc  inicl(),  (if)  I  re- 
joice. 

2.  2>u  frcuejl,  or  frcufl  bic^i,    2»  ©u  frcucjl  bid),  (if)  thou 

thou  rejoicest.  rejoice. 

3.  (gt (fie,  cS)  freuet,  or  freut    3*  gr (fie,  c6)  frcue  ftd),  (if) 

ft(|),  he  (she,  it)  rejoices.  he  (she,  it)  rejoice. 

Plural.  Plural. 

1.  SD3ir  frcuen  un6/  we  re-     l.  3Bfr  frcuen  unS,  we  re- 
joice, joice. 

2.  3if)r  freuet.  or  freut  eud^,    2.  3^r  freuet  md),  you  re- 

you  rejoice.  joice. 

3.  @{e  freuen  |id();  they  re-     3.  @ie  freuen  jld^,  they  re- 
joice, joice. 

Preteruuperfect. 
Singular.  Singular. 

1.  S^  freuete,  or  freute     i.  3c^)  freuete  m\6),  (if)  I 

mid)/  I  rejoiced.  rejoiced. 

2.  2)u  freuete(i/  orfreutejt     2.  2)ufreueteflbi4(iOth[ou 

bici[)/  thou  rejdicedst,  &c.         rejoiced,  &c. 

*      / 

Preterperfect. 
V  Singular.  Singular. 

1.  3d^  l^a6«  mic^)  gefreut,  or     i.  3d^  ^)abe  mid^  gefreut,  (if) 

gefreuet/  I  have  rejoiced.  1  have  rejoiced. 

2.  ©u  Ibaji  bic^  gefreut,  thou     2.  2)u  ^)abeP  bid^  gefreut,  (if) 

hast  rejoiced.  thou  have  rejoiced. 

3*  6r  \}at  ftd^  gefreut,  he 

has  rejoiced. 
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INDICATIVB.  SUBJUffCTIVB. 

Plural. 

1.  3Btr  ()aben  un8  gefreut, 

w6  have  rejoiced. 

2.  3^r  ^abt  eud^  8^f^««t 

you  have  rejoiced. 

3.  @te  b^ben  ffcb  gefreut, 

they  have  rejoiced. 

Preterpluperfect. 
Singtdar.  Singular. 

1-  S(^  ^atte  mid^  gefreut/  I    i.  34)  ^dtte  mid^  gefreut,  (iO 

had  rejoiced.  I  had  rejoiced. 

2.  £)u  ^attefl  btd^  gefreut/    2.  X>\x  (^dttefl  btd^  gefreut/ 

thou  hadst  rejoiced.  (iO  thou  hadst  rejoiced. 

3.  er  battc  iid^  ficfreut,  he    3.  gr  l^dtte  fidb  gefreut/  (if) 

had  rejoiced,  &c.  he  had  rejoiced,  &c. 

First  Future. 
Singular.  Singular. 

1.  3(!^wcrbe  mii}  fxtixtn,  I    i.  3ci^  wcrbe  mid^  frcueti/ 

shall  rejoice.  (if)  I  shall  rejoice. 

2.  ©uwirfiWd^^rcuen/thou    2,  ©uwerbejlWdbfrcuen,(iO 

shalt,  or  wilt,  rejoice.  thou  shalt  rejoice,  &c. 

3.  @r  wirb  fid^  frcucn,  he 

shall,  or  will,  rejoice. 
Plural. 

1.  2Jir  wctbctt  utt6  frcuen, 

we  shall  rejoice. 

2.  S^r  wertet  cud&  frcuen, 

you  shall,  orwill,  rejoice 

3.  ®ie  wcrbcn  fid^  freueii/ 

they  shall,  or  will,  rejoice. 


Second  Future. 
,  Singular,  Singular, 

1.  34)  werbc,  mid^  gcfreut    i- S*  wert^e  mid^  gcftcut 

t)abtn,   I  shall  have   re-  l^aben,  (if)  I  shall  have 

joiced.  rejoicedl 

2.  2)u  wfrfl  bid)  gcfreut  \)af    2.  35u  wcrbcfl  bid)  gcfreut 

bCH/    thou  shalt  have  re-  ijGbin,  (if)    thou    shalt 

joiced,  &c.  have  rejoiced,  &c 

FijPst  Future  Conditional. 
•,  ,  Singular, 

1.  Sd^  wurbje.mid^freum,  I  should,  or  would,. reyjeica. 

2*.®un)Urbejl  bi^  freuen,  Ahou  shouldttt,  or  wouldst,  re- 
gpicei,&^«i  . 

Second  Futfire  Conditional; 

i&'figtiitr.ir^i .:  3^  Vwtrbe  mic^t  gcfreut  tabeit,  fshoiild;  or 

would,  have  I'ejoicedy.  &c« 

IMPERATIVE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

(1.  grcucn  mKi  un§,  let  us 

rejoice.): 

2.  ^^ue.(bJt>  bwfc  wjoice    2.  greud  (or  freut)  <i^r) 

(thou).  eudb,  rejoice  (you )i 

5.  greue  er  (jic,  c6)  fid^,  let    3.  greuen  jic  fi^)/  let  them 
him  (her,  it)  rejoice.  rejoice. 

INFINITIVB. 

Pres.  @i(j^  freucn,  to  rejoice. 

Pret.  perfect.  Sic^  gcfreut  l()abcn,  to  have  r^oiced. 

Fut.  ©id^  freucn  werbcn,  to  be'about  torejoice^. 

PARTICIPLE   PRESENT. 

©ic^)   fteuenb/  rejoicing. 


&ct.  6;  Reflectm  Verbs.  d^. 

Observations^ 

1.  Most  of  the  reflective  verbs  govern  the  reciprocal 
pronouns  in  the  accusative,  a  few  in  the  dative  case.     Of 

the  latter  <;lass  are,  anmjgcn,  citibilbcn,  getraucn-t' as  3d^ 
tftafemtrdn,  bu  bilbcfl  bir  tin,  ii)  gcttaucmir*    Thein>^ 

personal,  eS  bdud^t;  it  seemeth^  either  takes  the  accusa- 
tivOj  or  the  dative :  as,   c§  iaud^t  mxi),  or  e§  bdud^t  tnit/ 
it  seems  to  me. 

2.  Some  Terbs  are*  only  used,  as  reflectives,  in  a  par- 
ticular signification;  For  example:  @ic!^  bebettf ^tt/ •  to 
pause,  for  ^e  purpose  of  reflection,  to  hesitate,  from  b^ 
tkxiUxi,  to  reflect  upon,  to  consider;  jtc^  bcrufett,  to  ap-' 
peal  to,  from  berufcn,  to  call :  ftd^  bcfd)Cibctt,  to  biei  con* 
tented  with,  from  bcfd^cibcn,  to  point  out,  to  direct,  to 
enjoin;  fid^  furd^tcn,  to  be  afraid,  from  f urdS)ten,  to  fear ^ 
ftcb  t)Uten/  to  be  cautious,  to  beware,  from  l^utcn,  to 
guard ;  ftd^  loerantwortcn,  to  excuse  one's  self,  to  argucr 
against  accusation,  from  tjcrantwortctl/  to  answer  for. 

3.  Others  are,  in  the  same  signification,  employed  as 
simple  verbs,    and   as  reflectives:    for  instance,    itttXt,' 
and  jtc^  trren,  to  be  mistaken ;  \i)mm,  and  ^i6)  fd^cuen,  to 
be  shy  of  a  thing;  janfcn,  and  jtd^  janfcn,  to  quarrel. 

•  4.  The  reflective  verbs  are  joined  with  the  first  ainci^. 
liary,  ^aben* 
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SECTION    VI. 


IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 


Vbrbs,  which  only  occur  in  the  third.person  of  the- 
singular  number,  in  as  much  as  they  are  destitute  of  the 
other  persons,   are  termed  Impersonal.    Such  are,    for^ 
example,  e§  baud^t  mic^  (or  mir),  or  mxi}  (mir)  bdud^t, 
it  seems  to  me,  methinks;  e$  bunf  t  micl[)/  or  mid^  buttf  t/ it 
seems  to  me ;  c§  Sejicmet  ^ii),  it  is  proper,  it  is  becoming  ; 

e«  ef clt  mtf  or  mix  cf elt,  it  loathes  me ;  cS  grauct  mir 

(mic^)/  or  mir  graut,  I  am  afraid.     To  this  class  may  be. 
added  the  following,  though,  in  a  strict  sense,  they  can- 
not be  called  impersonals,  because  the  first  and  second, 
persons  may  be  used,  when  required,  viz:  eS  bonnert/  it 
thunders;    e§  blil^t/   it  lightens;    e6  rcgnet/  it  rains;    eS 
f^neiet,  it  snows;    cS  fricrt;   it  freezes;    cS  t^auet,    it 
thaws ;  e§  l^agelt;  it  hails ;  e$  reifet/  there  is  a  hoar-frost. 
And  these;  cS  l^unQcrt  mic^,  or  mfc^  J^UHQCrt/  I  am  hun- 
gry ;    c§  burjlct  mid),   or  mici()  burflet,  I  am  thirsty  ;    e$ , 
Wdfert  mic^,  or  mid^  fc^ldferr,  I  am  sleepy. 

Those,  impersonal  verbs,  which  have  a  pronoun  after 
them,  may  be  said  to  participate  in  the  nature  of  reflec- 
tive verbs:  as,  e§  bimtt  mid),  eS  gcjiemct  ftdt)»    And,  on. 

the  other  hand,  some  of  the  reflectives  have  occasionnally 
the  impersonal  form:  for  instance,  e§  freuct  mid^,  it 
pleases  me,  I  am  glad,  from  fid^  freuen ;  cSgrdmtmic^,  it 
grieves  me,  from  fic^  grdmcn ;  cS  graut  mic^,  I  am  afraid, . 
from  jtd^  grauen*  When  the  reflective  term  is  put  before 
the  verb,  the  pronoun  e6  is,  in  many  words,  omitted:  as, 

mfc^graut/  mtd^bduc^t* 
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SECTION  VII. 

VBRBS     COMPOUND. 

This  division  comprehends  chiefly  verbs,  that  are  com- 
psed  with  prepositions^  and  such  invariable  words,  as  ^ 
in  grafnmar,  are  styled  particles.     The  other  combina- 
tions, for  example,  those  with  a  verb,  and  a  noun,  re- 
quire little  notice. 

A  Verb  Compound  is  either  StparMe  or  InsqHxrahle: 
that  is  to  say,  the  particle,  or  preposition,  at  the  begin- 
ning, may  either  be  separated  from  the  verb,  or  may  not. 

A.  Separable,  are  those  composed  with 
4b/  as,  abtegen;  to  lay  down,  from  legen,  to  lay. 

m,  —  anfangcH/  to  begin,       —  fangen,  to 

catch. 

an^eim^     —  an^eimjtetten,  to  refer  to,  —  jietten,  to 

place, 
4Uf,  —  auf^6ren,  to  cease,        —  ^ren/  to  hear. 

4u6/  —  fluWaffen;  to  leave  out,  —  laffen,  to    .  ^ 

leave. 

bcvy       .  —  bcpjlcl^en,  to  assist,       —  jie^en,  to   . 

stand. 

t)itt,         —  barbrfngen/    to  offer,    —  bringen,  to 

to  present,  bring. 

t>abzr),       —  babcpjic^cn,  to  stand  by,  —  jlc^eti;  to 

stand. 

baDoii,       —  batjonlaufcti;  to  run  off,    —  laufcn,  to  run. 
cin,  —  €in!aufen,  to  buy  in,     —  faufcn,  to  buy. 

fort,         —  fortfal^rcn/  to  continue,  —  fii^^rcn^to 

move  along. 
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^leim,      M,  l^elmf et)rcnA  t»  retvrv 

home,  from  WijXtW,  to  turn, 

l^cr,        —  If)eribfn9cn,  to  bring     —  bringcn,  to 

aioDg,  hrlDg. 

l^mlM    — l^eiftfcfclenrtolower,  .  —  fcfeen,  toset 

j^mo^    ! —  f^min^nn,  to.  bringoDjr^  fu^r«n, .  to  kad* 

Ifimniv- — J^ofiMiSftcicn,  to  fetch. 

out,    ^  —  ^filen,  to  fetch. 

IM^'  ^^  Ijl^ebeprMfen^'toccail;. 

towards.  3m>Uk  —  rufcn,  tacall. 

l^iiVr—  l^creinbringen/.tojbriBg  i^  gbxingtU;.  to 

in^  bring. 

f^voot,  —  lf)eworbrin9en,  to  pro bringcti,  to 

duce,  bring. 

^in,     —  ^ingc^en,  to  go  along,  —  gcljen,  to  go. 
^inab,  —  j^inablaffcn,  to  let  down  —  laffen,  to  let. 
Ifxnati,  —  ^inanglcpen,  to  pour  to,  —  gic^cn,  to  pour. 
j&inau8,— li)inau§werfcn,   to  fling  —  werfen,  to  fling. 

out, 

j^iniibet/— ^tniibcrtragen,  to  carry  —  ttagen,  to  carry. 

over, 

l^lituntcr,— ^inunterfpringcn,  to    —  fpringen,  toleap. 

leap  down, 
^inju,  —  l^injucilen,  to  hasten  to  —  cllcn,  to  hasten 

a  place, 

mit,  .  —  mitne]f)mcn,  to  take  with  —  ncl&mctt,  to  take. 

you;  also  to  censure^ 

nod),    —  na^folgen,  to  follow  af-  —  folgcn,  to 

ter,  to  succeed,  follow. 

,  plcber,  — niebcrjlopcn,  to  strike  —  jtofcn,  to  push, 

down.  to  strike. 
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ob/  as,  obliegeil/  to  be  incum- 

bent on,  from  licgen,  to  lie. 

t)or,         —  loorgebcn,     to     pretend,  —  gcben,  to 

give. 

^tmf     —  t)oran9clt)cn/  to  go  before,  —  gcl&en,  to  go. 
t^orauS/    —  W)rau6fe6em  to  suppose,  —  fcfeen,  to  put, 
t)orubcr,  —  t)orubcrfa^rcn,  to  pass  by,  —  falf^rcn,  to 

move. 

ubcrein,  —  ubercintommen,  to  agree,.—  fommctt/  to^ 

come- 

wcg,        —  wcgblciben,  to  stay  away,  —  biciben,  to 

stay. 

wicbet,*    —  tt>iet)crfommen,  to  come,  —  fommen,  to 

again,  come. 

ju,  —  iureben,     to    pemuade,  —  reben,  to 

talk. 

jurucf,      —  jitrudffe^rctt,    to  return,  —  fc]&rcn,to 

turn. 

jufammcn,  —  jufammcnfcfeen,  to  put 

together,  to  compose, 

to  construct,  —  fcfeCH/  to  put. 


*  hi  wf ebcrl^olen,  to  repeat,  froml^olen,  to  fetch,  it  is 
inseparable ;  which  may  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  the 
v^rb  sl^Qi^ld  be  written,  wiberl^olcn  :  far  the  particlewibcr 
is.iimeparable.  But  i\^  pircuvistance  may  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing,  that  the  same  particle  is  used  as  sepa- 
rable and  inseparable,  according  to  a  difference  of  signi- 
fication, attribute^to  the  verb,  with  which  ii  is  joined. 
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Rules. 
I.  The  separation  takes  place. 

1.  In  t^he  imperative  mood:  as,  fange  (bu)  atl/  begin 
(thou)rfan9C  er  an,  let  him  begin;  fangct  (il)r)  an,  begin 
(you):  fangenfican,  let  them  begin.  Thus:  »g)6re  auf^ 
cease,  &c. 

2.  In  the  indicative,  and  subjunctive,  yvhen  the  verb 
is  not,  by  the  influence  of  a  pronoun,  or  a  conjunction, 
removed  to  the  end  of  a  sentence.  For  instance :  ^6) 
folate  fort,  I  continue;  bu  faf^rjl  fort,  thou  continuest;  cr 
fdl^rt  fort,  he  continues;  wit  fa^ren  fort,  we  continue;  i^r 
fal^rct  fort,  you  continue ;  fie  fa^rcn  fort,  they  continue. 

3.  When  the  infinitive  has  the  preposition  )U  before 
it,*  that  preposition  is  placed  between  the  compounding 

particle,  and  the  verb:  as,  onjufangen/  auf5U()6ren,  fort^ 
iufa^ren« 

4.  The  augment  ge,  in  the  preterite  particiiple,  is  in- 
serted between  the  particle,  and  the  verb :    as,  angefan^ 

gen,  aufge^firt,  fortgefa^rem 

IL  The  particle,  separated  from  the  verb,  is  put 

1.  In  the  infinitive,  and  preterite  participle,  before  the 
v^rb,  as  appears  from  the  examples  adduced.   . 

2.  In  the  other  instances,  after  the  verb;  and  not 
ofdy  after  the  verb,  from  which  it  has  been  disjoined 


♦  See  PArt  II,  Chap.  1.  Sect..  2.  . 
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but  also  after  the  subject  nominative^  if  that  should  hap-' 
pen  to  stand  after  the  verb*  :  as,  @o  fatlge  id^  an,  thus  do 
I  begin ;  nun  l^5rt/  bet  tixm  auf,  now  the  noise  ceases :  and, 
generally,  after  the  cases   governed  by  the  verb.    For* 
example :  ^i)  fangc  baS  SSud)  an,  I  begin  the  book,  verb 

anfangen ;  ne()men  @te  mtr  bie  Sajl  ab,  take  from  me  the 
burden,  verb  abne^men ;  wir  t^ciUen,  unfern  greunbcn  We 

yia&^Xiijt  mitf  we  communicated  the   information  to  our' 
friends,  verb  tTtitt{)ei(en«  Frequently  also  after  the  relative 
members  of  a  sentence  :  as,  ^^  jlellte  bic  ®a6)t  mcinem ' 

JBruber  iinb  jwct)  9)fdnncrn;  wclc^c  mcinc  grcunbc  warcn, 

anbeim,  I  referred  the  matter  to  my  brother,  and  to  two ' 
men  who  were  my  friends ;  verb  anl)eimjicUen»  Indeed, 
the  particle  is  hardly  ever  found  before  the  cases, 
governed  by  the  verb,  except  it  were  frdm  the  necessity 
of  rhym^,  or  metre;  and,  even  then,  it  is  not  justifiable, 
if  the  cases  be  mere  pronouns :  as,  ^ci)  fange  e§  an,  I  begin 

it :  where  you  could  not  say,  id^  fangc  an  c§»    Or,  nc^men 

@te  mtr  e§  ab,  take  it  from  me,  which  could  not  possibly 
be  expressed,  by  ncbinen  @ic  ab  eS  mir# — Sometimes,  the' 
particle  is  placed  after  the  infinitive,  governed  by  the 
compound  verb :    as,  @r  fdngt  JU  lefcn  an,  he  begins  to 

read,  for  er  fdngt  an  ju  Icfen* 

B.   Compound  Verbs  Inseparable,  those  beginning  with 

Jbc,  as,  bcweifcn,  to  prove  from  weifcn,  to  show, 

tmp,        -—  emipfangcn,  to  re-      —  fangcn,  to  take, 

ceive. 


«  See  Pan.  n.  Chap  4,  Sect.  1,3,  4. 
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etlt/  a«9  znt(i)Xtn,      to.disho-  from  e^reny  to  hoaoor 

r  nour, 

ctr  —  erj^altcn,  to  preserve,  —  ijcAtm,    to;  hdd. 

ge^         ~  gebrfludS^en,   to  make  —  braud^cn,  to  uie. 

use  of) 

Winter     —  t)intcxc^zf)tn,  to  de- 
ceive, —  gc^en,  to  go. 

mi^f       —  mipfatten;  to  dis-. 

please.  —  fallcH/  to  fall. 

wr>        —  t)eric^ren,  to  con- 
sume, —  jcljiren,  to  waste. 

twfob,     —  t)erabf(^cucn,  to  de- 
test, —  f(i^uen,  to  shun. 

\)cr»«^,  —  t)«mad^ldfFigen,  to 

neglect,  —  l<l JT^n,  to.  leave. 

t>etun,    —  tjerunr^inigcn,  to        —  rcinlgcn,  to 

soil,  clean. 

wiber,     —  wiberrat^en,  to  dis- 

suade,  —  ratl^en,  to  advise. 

jer,        ■—  jetj!6ren,todestroy,    — -  flJrcn,  to  stir. 

Rule. 

These  verbs  never  admit  a  separation  of  the.  pre6x ; 
nor  receive  the  augment  gC/  in  the  preterite  participle, 
except  a  few  compounded  with  mif/  which,  though 
inseparable,  take  the  syllable  ge  in  the  said  participle. 
Su^h  are  those  of  an  active,  and  transitive  signification : 
as,  mi^biHigen,  to  disapprove,^  preterite  participle,  ge^ 
mifbiUiget,  mi^braucl{)en,  to  abuse,  preterite  participle,  gc:? 
mifbraudbt;  mifbcutcn,  to  misinterpret,  preterite  partici- 
ple, gemi^bcutet ;  mf^]f)attbeln,  to  iH  treat,  preterite  parti- 
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ciple,  gcmip^antelt*  Others,  composed  with  mf^,  es- 
pecially neuters,  refuse  the  augment,  in  the  preterite 
piirticipler  as,  9li|ffa{len/  to  displease,  {^eterite  partiici- 
ple,  migfatten,  not  gentiffaSeh ;  milgtudfen,  to  torn  twit 

ill,  to  fkil;  preterite  participle,  mffglfirft  5  mlllKngen,  to 
Ml,  preterite  participle,  mi^futtgcn  ;  mif ridt^CHr  not  ta 
prosper,  preterite  participle,  mif  rat^etl*  Sometilnes  the 
augment  ge/  in  the  preterite  participle^  arid  the  preposi- 
tion JU;  in  th^  infinitive,  are  inserted  betiveen^  the!  partl- 
de,  and  the  verb:  as,  mi^gcboten,  mifiubKt««,.'from 
mi^bieten;   mtggeartet;  mc|pi5uarten>  froin>^Mfattm,   to 

degenerate.  But  thia  sediis  to^  be.  an  unnecessary  de*- 
parture  from'  the  Tule» 

C.  Separable  and  Jn^fiparabtt,  i^re^  y^bs  <|ompounded 
with  the  fdHowing^  preposition^ :  - 

t)urc^/  asir  bur4)bred^en  to  break  through,,  separable  and 
inseparable ;  preterite  participle,  t>\XXi)iibXQ6fttl,  and 

buiidS)brodS)en,  from  bced^en,  to  break. 

fiherv  as,  Uberfe^cn/  to  get  over,  to  leap  over,  separable ; 
preterite  participle,  fibergefe^t ;  and  uberfe^en/  to 
translate^inseparable ;  preterite  participle,  fiberf<^t<-r- 
both  from  fel^en/  to  put. 

.M\n,  as,  unriaufen/  ta  run  round,  separable  and  insepara- 
ble; preterite  participle,  umgelaufen/  and  umlaufeR/ 

.        from  kufeU/  to  run. 

Mtttw,  as,  untcrgc^eit/ to  go  down,  to  periA>  separable ; 

preterite  participle,  untergegangcn,  from  ge^cn,  to 

go:  untcrnel^men,  to  undertake,  inseparable;  pret. 

part,  unternommciv  from  tte^men,  to  take. 
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Rules. 

1.  Those  verbs,  when  separable,  have  a  neutral  sig- 
nification, without  a  case  following  :  as,  @r  bttc^t  burc^^ 
he  breaks  through :  er  ifl  bur^gebrod)en/  he  has  broken 
through.  When  inseparable,  they  are  transitives,  and 
govern  the  accusative  case :  as,  2)ic  ©onne  bur(^)brid)t 
bie  SSoIfeit/  the  sun  breaks  through  the  clouds.  Add 
the  following  example :  2)ad  Sta'b  iduf  t  um,  the  wheel  runs 
round,  separable ;  bet  ^unb  umtduft  bad  %zli,  the  dog 
runs  round  the  field,  inseparable,  £ie  $ferbe  fe^en  Uber, 
the  horses  leap  over,  separable:  ber  ^nabe  Uberfe^t  ben 
«^oniet/  the  boy  translates   Homer,  inseparable.       Sie 

Sonne  gel^t  unter,  the  sun  sets,  separable ;  fc^  untcrncl^me 

baS  SBert/  I  undertake  the  work,  inseparable.  Such  is 
the  rule ;  but  a  deviation  from  it  occurs  in  some  verbs, 
composed  with  burci^,  and  um*  For  example :  burc^brcdb^n, 
to  break  in  pieces  ;  umftof  en»  to  knock  down,  to  overset, 
to  overturn;  umn)crfen,  to  throw  down,  to  overturn ;  um^ 
jlliricn,  to  overthrow ;  umbrel^en,  to  turnabout,  to  twist 
about;  umbttngen/  to  kill:  are  separable,  though  they 
are  used  as  verbs  transitive.  This  mOst  be  considered 
either  as  a  mere  exception,  or  may  be  explained,  as  I 
have  done  in  another  place*,  by  saying,  that  the  rule  is 
only  applicable,  when  the  component  particle  has  its 
first,  or  original,  signification.  When  that  signification  is  al- 
tered, the  verbs,  which  were  inseparable,  become  se- 
parable.   The  original  signification  of  burd^  is  through^ 

V*  See  Exercises,  p.  72. 
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but  in  that  example  it  means  amnder:  uxtl  denotes  cir- 
cular motion,  but  in  the  instances  above,  the  idea  of 
inversion  and  change,  or  some  other  notion,  seems  to 
prevail. 

n.  In  these  compounds,  the  accent  varies :  for,  when 
they  are  used  as  sepa rabies,  it  is  laid  upon  the  preposi- 
tions, as,  burd^bred^cn ;  when  they  are  inseparable,  the 
preposition  is  void  of  accent,  as,  burd^brtc^cn^  Thus  \im^ 
laufen,  separable. — umltfufen,  inseparable;  {I'beifefeen, 
separable— ubcrfe'l^cn,  inseparable— u'ntergel^en,  separable 
— unterne'^men,  inseparable. 

D.  Some  verbs  are  doubly  compounded,  with  parti- 
cles separable,  and  inseparable :  for  example,  2tuferjiel)cn, . 
to  bring  up,  to  educate;  ant)€rtraucn/  to  entrust;  t)erabs» 
fd^euett/  to  detest.  The  particles  auf  and  an,  are  to  be 
found  among  the  separables ;  er  and  mt,  are  inseparable. 
These  verbs,  though  separable,  after  one  of  the  parti- 
cles, do  not  take  the  syllable  ^t,  in  the  preterite  par- 
ticiple :  as,  aufcrjogen,  axvozxtxaut,  t)crabf^eut# 

E.  Of  those,  which  are  composed  with  nouns,  it  is  to 
be  ot>served,  that  some  are  separable,  as,  fet)Ifc^lagen, 

to  miscarry;  fret)fprc^en,  to  acquit;  flleid^tommen,  to 

equal;  loSreiflen/  to  tear  loose:  and  some  insepara^ 
ble.  Several  of  the  latter  have  the  augment  f^t,  in  the 
preterite  participle,  like  simple  verbs.      For  example: 

fro^Iocfcn,  to  exult ;   ^anb^flben,  to  handle;  fru^jiutfen^ 

to  breakfast ;  Itebdusedt/  to  exchange  fond  looks :  which 
^lake  the  preterite  participles,  gefro^Iodt/  ge^anbl^abt/  ^^ " 
(rul)PiKf  t;  gcliebaugelt*      Those  with  tjott,  full,  are  insepa^ 
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rable,  and  reject  the  augment:  asy  \)OlI)te()en;  to  execute, 
pret.  pairt,  ^ooUjogcm 

Concerning  the  Signification  of  Compound  Verba. , . 

,  Id. reviewing,  those  whichr  are'  separable,  few  diffi- 
culties occur.  The  prefixes,  for  the  most  part,  may 
li^e  reftdered  intelligible  by  traft»lation.  Thus,  ob,  signi- 
4p8  off;  an,  on ;  auf>  up,  or  upon ;  au§,  out  of ;  bep,  by  ; 
bar,  there;  eiH/.  ip^  or  into;  fort,  forth,  or  forward; 
gleid^,  lik^;  beim,  home;  mit,  with;  nad^,  after;  nieber, 
down;  ob,  on,  upon;  Dor,  before;  weg,  away;  wieber, 
again.  Only  l^in,  and  l^er,  require  an  explanation.  They 
are  both  particles  of  locality.  ^in,  expresses  motion 
proceeding  from  the  person,  who  is  speaking,  to  another 
point ;  i)er,  denotes  motion  from  any  place,  towards  that 
plerson.  Thus,  et  gcl)t  j^iu,  he  goes  along,  means,  he 
goes  from  the  point,  in  which  the  subjective  person  is, 
to  some  other  point;  and  er  fommt  l^er,  signifies,  he 
comes  from  any  place  towards  the  person.  Therefore, 
when  I  bid  dny  one  to  proceed  from  me,  it  will  be,  ge^Ctt 
@te  l()in ;  and  when  I  desire  him  to  come  towards  me, 
fommen  Sie  l&cr*  But  more  is  to  be  said  of  the  com- 
pounds inseparable.  The  nature,  and  meaning  of  their 
prefixes,  are  complicated,  and  call  for  some  illustration. 

S5e,  supposed  to  be  related,  to  the  preposition  bcp*, 
•erves 


*  A  curious,  or  rather  whimsical  etymology  of  this 
p^ticleis  offered,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  in  the 
MoiUbly  Magazine,  for  July  ISOl,  p.  504.-^It  esjsU  in 
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1.  To  transform  ven^bs' neuter  into  transit ives.  For 
QXttmple  :  ^olgen/  to  fbllow,  is  a  neuter^  construed  with 
the  dative  case :  befolgeit/  to  follow,  in  a  metaphorical 
sense/ to  obey >  a  vefb  transitive,  with  the  accusative; — * 
arbcitcn,  to  work,  to  labour,  neuter;  bcatbdten,  to  be- 
stow labour  upon  a  thing,  to  elaborate,  transitive;*— 
la($en,  to  laugh,  neuter ;  bdad^cn,  to  laugh  at,  transi*^ 
tive ; — jieigCH/  to  ascend,  or  descend,  neuter ;  befletgetl/ 
to  ascend  a  thing,  to   mount  upon,  transitive,  as,  belt 

%ijxm  bejlcigen,  to  ascend  the  throne  ;—antn>orten/  to 

answer,  to  make  answer,  neuter;    beantwortcit,  to  anr 

swer,  transitive,  as,  cincn  JBrief  beantwortcn,  to  answer  a 
letter; — jweifeln,  to  doubt,  becomes  bcjweifeln^    Thus> 

in  English,  to  rhyme,  is  a  verb  neuter,  to  berhyme,  a 
transitive. 

2.  In  composition  with  verbs  transitive,  it  has  the 
effect  of  exchanging  the  case,  governed  by  the  simple 
verb,  for  one,  depending  upon  the  preposition  mi  t/  with. 
For  example :  JBtumcn  auf  ben  2Bc9  flreuen,  to  strew 
flowers  on  the  way ;  here  SSIumen  is  the  accusative  case, 
governed  by  the  verb  jircucn,  and  bcnSBeg  is  governed  by 
the  preposition  a\xf*     Now,  taking  the  compound  bejhcU:? 

cn;  it  willbe,bcn2Bc9mit  JBlumen  bcjtrcuen;  to  strew 

the  way  with  flowers :  here  the  cases  are  changed,  ana 
ben  SDScg  is  governed  by  the  verb ;  the  former  object  ac- 


all  Teutonick  languages;  even  in  the  English,  as  is 
proved  by  the  verbs  to  bedeck,  bespiingle,  begn(m,  be- 
gird, and  others. 
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cusative  in  iti  turn,  is  combined  with  the  preposition  miU 

giguren  auf  ^a§  ?)apicr  ma^len,  to  paint  figures  on  the 

paper;  ^tguren  is  the  object  accusative,  governed  by  the 
simple  verb  ma^len*    Making  the  latter  a  compound  with 

be,  the  phrase  will  then  be :  ba§  ^apkt  mtt  ^iguten  bes= 

mablen,  to  paint  the  paper. with  figures;  ba§  ?)apicr  is 
become  the  object  accusative,  and  f^iguten  is  joined  with 
the  preposition  mtt« 

3.  Any  part  of  speech  may,  by  means  of  the  prefix  bt, 
receive  the  character  of  a  verb  :  as,  SSeflligcn/  to  furnish 
with  wings,  from  bet  S'^UgcO  the  wing,  a  substantive; 
bcrelc^ern,  to  enrich,  from  reic^,  rich,  an  adjective.*  The 
German  grammar  admits  this  operation  with  considerable 
freedom,  though  not  every  combination,  which  may  be 
formed  in  that  manner,  can  be  regarded  as  classical. 
For  instance  :  6r  fcferett  juc^^cp  I  he  cries  huzza — ic^  will 
ibn  beiuc^^epen;  I  will  huzza  him ;  that  means,  I  will  make 
him  change  his  note,  I  will  punish  him,  or  something 
like  it.  Here  an  interjection  is  transformed  into  a  verb. 
6r  ncnnt  fic^  ^err  SRafcow,  he  calls  himself  Mr.  M askow — 

Ic^  will  ilf)n  bemafcowen,  I  will  maskow  him,  t.  e.  I  will 
teach  him  how  to  use  that  name,  I  will  make  him  know 
what  he  is  doing,  or  a  similar  idea.  Here  a  verb  is  made 
of  ^  proper  name,  by  the  aid  of  the  particle  be*  These 
expressions  are,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  jargon,  or  cant  lan- 
guage :  yet  they  show  the  nature  of  that  particle. 

4.  In  some  instances,  the  signification  of  the  simple 


*  Thus  in  English,  to  befriend,  to  beguile,  to  behead, 
io  bedew,  from  friend,  guile,  head,  dew. 
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verbs  does  not  seem  to  be  altered »  by  the  composition 
with  be :  as,  fJrbem  and  bef 6rtern,  to  further,  to  forward ; 
fur4)ten  and  befurd^ten;  to  fear.  The  simples  as  well  as 
the  compounds,  are  employed  as  transitives.  However, 
if  the  use  of  such  verbs  be  strictly  enquired  into,  a  diflec- 
ence  may  be  discovered.  For  example :  Sicf&rt^nt;  melons 
to  promote  a  person  to  a  higher  rank  :  in  which  sense  the 
simple,  forberU/  rarely,  or  never,  occurs  :  and  befurd^ten, 
to  fear,  is  not  applied  to  persons,  as  objects,  but  only  to 
things,  as  3<^  befurc^tc  blefen  Umjianb,  I  fear  thi?  circun^ 
stance ;  whereas  fixxd^ttXi  is  capable  of  both  signification!. 
Moreover,  the  latter  seems  to  denote  a  stronger  fear, 
and  befur4)ten  merely  apprehension,  or  doubt. 

6nt  signifies 

1 .  Privation :  as,  (inU\)Xtn,  to  deprive  of  honour,  to 
dishonour,  from  el^ten ;  enterbetl/  to  disinherit,  from  er^ 
ben  ;  entbinbetl/  to  free  from  a  tie,  hence  to  act  as  a  mid- 
wife, Fr.  accoucher,  from  binbett ;  entfeffeln/  to  free  from 
fetters,  to  set  at  liberty,  from  feffcln  ;  entt)6l!ern,  to  de- 
prive of  population,  to  depopulate,  from  ba6  93olf/  the 

people ;  entwaffnen,  to  disarm,  from  tpaffnen*    It  is,  in 

this  signification,  the  reverse  of  93e* 

2.  Removal  or  motion,  from  a  place  :  as,  @ntfliel^en»  to 
fly,  to  escape,  from  flte^)en  ;  entfu^ren,  to  carry  off,  from 
fu^rcn  ;  cntjic^en  to  withdraw,  to  take  away,  from  jie^en^ 
Sometimes,  it  seems  to  express  approach,  or  motion,  to- 
wards a  certain  object:  as  in  entbtctcn,  to  bid,  to  send 
word  to ;  entfpred^eit/  to  answer  to,  to  correspond  wjth,  to 
suit  with.  Thus  in  the  adverb  cntgegett,  towards,  encoun- 
tering.    The  notion  of  approach  implies  the  proceeding 
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horn  a  cerjtain  place  towards  another,  so  that  the  idea 
of  reipoYal  from  a  place  is,  in  sionie  manner,  conneeted 
with  k. 

S.  It  notes  origin,  and  beginning  :  as,  Sntfpringen,  to 
spring  forth,  to  arise,  from  fj^ringen ;  entfiet)cn,  to  arise, 
to  be  produced,  fromflel^en;  entjunben,  to  inflame,  to 
flet  t)n  fire,  from  junben  ;  eutirenncn,  metaphorically,  to 
catch  fire. 

The  first  signification  is  to  be  considered  as  the  radi- 
cal one,  from  which  the  other, two  are  derived.  For  re- 
moval is  a  species  of  pt-ivation,  which  the  place  sustains, 
^euce  the  removal  is  made:  and  origin  and  beginning 
may  be  brought  under  the  same  head,  so  far  as  that 
which  arises  and  begins  to  appear,  withdraws,  or  disen- 
gages itself  from  that  wherein  it  was  before  contained,  or 
concealed,  and  thus  causes  a  sort  of  privation  to  the  same. 

The  verbs  with  en t,  that  signify  a  removal,  have  the 
place,  or  person,  from  which  the  motion  is  made,  in  the 
dative  case. 

Is  considered  as  a  mere  alteration  of  ent/  before  the 
letter  f.  But  it  might  also  be  said  that  it  was  acorpu{>- 
tion  of  eill/  in.  For  it  seems,  in  some  instances,  to  an- 
swer the  sense,  which  may  be  attributed,  to  eiu  X  a?,  in 
empfangcn,  to  receive,  which  originally  might  be  ciufan- 
gen ;  cmpfinbcH/  to  perceive,  to  feel,  ein{inbcn#  In  other 
verbs,  it  does  not  suit  so  well;  for  example,  in  cmpfel)len, 
to  recommend ;  where  the  first  signification  of  cnt  may 
seem  to  be  applicable,  if  we  suppose  the  primitive  mean- 
ing of  entfel^len  (now  cmj)fc^lcn)  to  be,  to  strip  of  faulty 
to  make  faultless,  to  represent  as  faultless. 
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@r  denotes 

K  The  obtaining  of  an  object,  in  consequente  of  ac- 
tion, or  exertion  :  as,  Srfe^ten,  to  obtain  by  fighting — 

ble  gngldnber  |)abcn  einen  ©ieg  erfoc^ten^  ^Uie  English,  by 

fighting,  have  gained  a. victory.     Thus,  erreitcft,  to  ^lb- 
tain  by  riding;  ertanjen/  to  obtain  by  dancing. 

2.  A  motion  upwards :  as^  @r|)cben/  to  raise  up ;  erttc!^ 
tert/  to  erect. 

3.  The  act  of  opening:  as,  6r6ffncn>  to  open ; v crt W» 
ct)en,  to  break  open. 

4.  The  act  Of  inventing,  and  producing  to  light  ^.  as, 
Srbcnf en,  to  find  out  by  meditation,  to  invent ;  erfinben, 
to  invent ;  erfinncn,  to  invent  by  reflection. 

5.  The  placing,  or  being  placed,  or  getting,  into  a 
certain  state,  or  condition:  as,  ©rwirmcn,  to  warm ;  e^s 
rotl)cn,  to  grow  red,  to  blush;  crfc^redeU/  to  terrify,  and 
to  be  terrified. 

The  power  of  this  prefix,  whatever  it  primarily 
might  be,  is,  at  present,  not  easy  to  be  distinguished.  It 
may,  perhaps,  have  consisted  in  an  intention  of  significa- 
tion. But  now  most  of  the  verbs,  composed  with  thjs 
particle,  seem  to  be  the  same  in  meaning  as  the  simplea.: 

for  example,  S3raucl}en,  and  gcbraud^cn,  to  use :  bcnten,  and 

gcbcnfcn/  to  think  — though  it  may  happen,  that  some  paif- 
ticular  signification  is  more  usual,  in  the  simple  verb  than 
in  the  compound,  and  again  another  more  common,  with 
the  con^pound  than  the  simple.  For  instance,  brauc^^eil 
frequently  denotes,  to  want,  to  stand  in  need  of,  to  have 
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occasion  for ;  but  gebraud^ett  is  scarcely  ever  employed  in 
.that  sense.  Thus  ^ztvxlzn,  with  the  genitive  case^  means 
to  remember,  to  think  of;  as,  (Sebenfe  mcincr,  remember 
me,  think  of  me ;  in  which  construction  benf en  never  oc- 
.curs. — This  is  the  same  particle,  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
preterite  participle,  where  it  evidently  is  applied  to  indi- 
cate the  past  action  of  the  verb. — In  the  districts  of  the 
Upper  German  dialect,  it  is,  here  and  there,  by  the  com- 
mon people,  put  before  every  infinitive  ;  as,  ®cloben,  for 
Ujbcn,  to  praise ;  geliebcn,  for  Ujcbeil/  to  love. 

SSer  implies 

1 .  The  idea,  away  ;  as,  SSertreibetl,  to  drive  away,  from 
tretben,  to  drive ;  t)eria9en,  to  chase  away,  from  jagen ;  t)ersf 
fd^enf  etl/  to  give  away,  from  fd^enf  en**    Hence  it  signifies 

2.  A  losst :  as,  SScrliercn,  to  lose ;  t)erfpielen,  to  lose  at 

plav:  and 

3.  Destruction,  or  consumption :  as,  SSetblubctt/  to  fade ; 
tjerroelfcn,  to  wither;  tjerfc^madbten,  to  be  famished,  to  die 
of  hunger;  t^etblutetl;  to  bleed  to  death.     It  denotes 

*  Even  in  the  verb,  t)erfl)red)en,  to  promise,  it  is  thus  to 
be  explained.  @pred)en/  to  speak,  combined  with  t^cr^ 
literally  signifies  to  speak  away,  i.  e.  to  part  with,  by  your 
speech ;  to  give  up  your  future  independence  of  acting, 
respecting  any  particular  thing,  by  a  declaration  made  to 
that  purpose. 

t  This  is  answered  by  the  adyerb  away^  in  the  English 
language ;  as  in  these  examples,  to  trifle  away  one** 
time,  to  drink  away  one*8  s^uea. 
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4.  Prohibition :  as,  SSerbietcit,  to  forbid ;  Der^inbem/  to 
hinder;  t>enpet)ren/  to  prohibit;  t^etbitteU/  to  refuse,  to 
decline  ;  loerfageH;  to  deny,  to  refuse. 

« 

5  Change,  or  transmutation :  as,  SSertU^en/  to  move 
a  thing  out  of  its  place ;  t)erfc^lcben,  to  put  off;  t)crfefecn, 
to  transpose;  toerpflanien;  to  transplant ;  Deran^crn/  to 
change ;  t)ern)C(l^feln/  to  confound. 

6.  It  signifies  doing  wrong,  deviating  from  what  is 
just,  and  proper:  as  8Serful)rcn,  to  seduce >  loerlciteH/  to 
misguide;  t>erfal}en/  to  spoil  by  adding  too  much  salt; 
ft^  \)errccfenen;  to  misreckon  ;  ftdt)  \)crf(^rciben,  to  commit 
an  errour  in  writing :  ftd)  t)etfprecbcn/  to  make  a  mistake 
in  speaking ;  t)ergeffcn,  to  forget ;  fid^  tjerjicUen,  to  dis- 
semble. 

7.  Shutting  up,  or  closing :  as  SSerfd^tie^cn/  to  lock  up ; 
t)crjiopfen,  to  stop  up;  oermauem,  to  stop  by  means  of  a 

wall,  to  wall  up;  tJClfigcIn,  to  seal  up;  \)crpic^cn,  to  close? 
or  stop,  with  pitch ;  \)crnageln;  to  nail  up,  to  spike. 

8.  [t  enforces,  and  strengthens,  the  signification  of 
▼erbs :  as,  SScrcbtcn,  to  honour,  from  ebren ;  t)erfpotten, 
to  mock  5  ipcrla^KH/  to  laugh  at ;  vcrlei^en,  to  grant. 

9.  It  involves  the  idea  of  a  close  union,  and  con- 
nexion ;  as,  SScrflcc^teu,  to  entwine,  to  implicate ;  \^X^ 
binben,  to  connect^  t>crbrubern,  to  join  by  a  brotherly  tie ; 
wcvfc^^wdgern,  to  unite  by  intermarriage ;  t?erfc^w6ren,  to 
con^ire.     And  lastly, 

10.  It  expresses  the  placing,,  or  getting  (t.  e.  being 
placed),  into  a  certain  state,  or  condition :  as,  S3erbe|Tcni^ 
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to  bMer,  to  make  better ;  t>etbimfe(n/  to  darken,  to  ob- 
scure;  tK^rebeltt/  to  ennoble,  to  improve ;  t>erg6ttem,  to 
deify ;  tctaltcn,  to  grow  obsolete,  to  fall  into  disuse ; 
t)erarmcn,  to  fall  into  poverty. 

3er, 

notes  separation  of  parts,  dispersion,  destruction: 
as,  '^cxtxzUn,  to  tread  in  pieces,  to  crush ;  jerreiben,  to 
rub  to  atoms;  jeTJtteuen/  to  scatter,  to  disperse;  jer^ 
jtorcn,  to  destroy. 

9Rx^  (or  m{6)^  answering  to  the  English  mk. 

1.  Marks  an  action,  done,  or  carried  on,  in  a  wrong 
manner :  as»  9Riflbrau^en,  to  abuse,  from  braufi^en,  to  use; 

mi^b^^J^beln,  to  ill  treat,  from  I)anbeln,  or  bcbanbeln,  to  deal 

with  ;  mi^beutcn/  to  misinterpret,  from  beuten^  to  inter- 
pret; mifvcrjlc^eri/  to  misunderstand,  from  oetjUbw* 

2.  It  has  a  negative  power :  as,  S^Hpfailen;  to  dbplease, 
from  gef alien/ to  please ;  nupbiUtgcn/ to  disapprove,  from 
billigen/  to  approve.— -Those  significations  are  also  to  be 
seen  in  union  with  nouns :  as  ^aS  9Ri^t>er^dnbm^/  the 
misunderstanding ;  X>tX  Wi^bxani},  the  abuse ;  bad  %t^ 
trauen/ suspicion ;  mi^fdUig,  unpleasing,  offensive ;  tm^^ 
trauif^,  suspicious. 

^intZX,  signifies 

1.  Behind:  as,  ^^intetlaffen,  to  leave  behind. 

2.  It  is  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense  :  as,  ^{nterbtin^ 
flen,  to  give  secret  intelligence ;  l^intergcl^en,  to  deceive ; 
^ntertreiben/  to  prevent.  And  in  nouns:  as,  bie  ^intet^ 
Ufl/  tho  eunmng ;  ^ittterli jUs^  Crafty. 
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Unter  corresponds  with 

1.  The  English  under,  Lat.  «te6;  as,  Untetnel()men/  to 
undertake. 

2.  The  Latin  inter,  and  oh :  as,  Unterbred)en/  to  inter- 
rupt; untcrlaffen;  to  omit. 

Mm, 
in  the  verbs  iunbring£tv  to  put  to  death,  to  murder; 
and  umfommen^  to  perish,  needs  an  explanationi  vhi^gK 
it  is  hardly  here  in  its  proper  place,  as  it  is  separable  in^ 
those  verbs.  It  first  signifies  tf^otf^;  then  denotes  cAa;i^^ 
after  that  loss,  in.  which  last  sense,  \i  is  applied  ip  tJbsoae 

verbs.   ^S^xnanbett  umbringeU;  to  put  a  p^son  to  death, 

is  an  elliptical  expression  for,  jcmanben  Mttt  DaS  Stbeiv 
bringeH/  to  cause  somebody  to  lose  his  life.  In  a  simiSar 
way,  umtommeU;  is  to  be  interpreted. 

The  partide.Utl/  like  the  .English  uu,  is  a  privative,  but 
occurs  only  in  combination  with  nouns^  and  preterite  par-^ 
ticiples. 

@rj/  answering  to  arch,  before  nouns,  denotes  the 
chief,  or  first  in  a  class. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  PARTICIPLE. 


Tbr  participle,  being  deduced  from  the  verb,  and 
sharing  its  power  and  signification,  is,  in  the  English 
language,  not  improperly,  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
same.  Here  a  particular  chapter  is  assigned  to  it,  as  a 
distinct  subject  of  grammar :  because  there  is  something 
peculiar  in  its  use,  which  seems  to  require,  that  it  should 
be  treated  of  separately.  It  seems  to  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  noun  and  the  verb ;  but  it  neither  en- 
tirely belongs  to  the  one,  nor  to  the  other. 

The  Crermans  have  two  participles,  (he  present,  and 
the  preterite :  and  we  shall  speak,  in 

SECTION   I. 

OF   THE    PRESENT   PARTICIPLE. 

It  is  made  of  the  infinitive  mood,  by  addition  of  the 
letter  d:  as,  from  Sobetl/  to  praise,  part,  (obenb ;  from 
iaijzn,  to  laugh,  part.  lad^cnb,  laughing. 

This  participle  has  the  signification  of  the  verb,  from 
which  it  is  derived ;  and  may  govern  the  same  case,  as 
the  verb.  With  these  qualifications  it  unites  the  nature 
of  an  adjective.  In  fact,  it  is  never  used  otherwise  than 
in  connexion  with  some  substantive,  or  with  the  same 
relation  to  it,  that  a  common  adjective  generally  bears. 
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For  example :  bet  tuc^nbe  S^U^^ing/  the  smiling  spring ; 

bet  tanjenbe  StnaU,  the  dancing  boy ;  baS  laufenbc  ^af)x, 

the  running  (or  current)  year. 

It  is,  like  any  other  adjective,  capable  of  the  four 
forms :  as,  the  second  form,  SrquidFenbet  SBeitt/  refresh^ 
ing  wine;  fidrfenbe  ©peife,  strengthening  food ;  tb!t)UtUf 

beS  (Setranf  e,  cooling  drink.  Fourth  form :  Sin  (tebenbct 
SSater,  a  loving  father ;  eine  trauernbe  @d^n>e{}er/  a  mourn- 
ing sister;  etn  noetnenbe^  Stivb,  a  weeping  child.  Exam- 
ples of  the  first  and  third  forms,  have  been  above  given. 

The  first,  or  adverbial,  form  is  never  put  after  any 
Terb  ;  especially,  not  aflter  the  second  auxiliary,  fepri/  to 
be.     Here  the  participle  not  only  deserts  the  function 
of.  Uie  adjective  :  but  also  leaves  us  destitute  of  a  veiiial 
•combination,  much  in  practice  with  the  English.     For, 
with  regard  to  the  adjective,  it  is  common,  in  German, 
40  place  it  adverbially  after  verbs:  for  instance,  bie^  ift 
f(^6n^  this  is  beautiful;  jeneS  ifi  \)&^lxdS),  that  is  ugly* 
And  by  means  of  the  present  participle,  joined  to  the  se- 
cond auxiliary,  the  English  produce  what  is  termed  tke 
definiiep  or  determined,  time:    as,  "I  am  writing;  he  is 
jreading ;  we  are  looking ;  he  has  been  walking ;  they 
will  be  going."t    But  the  German  participle  cannot  be 
thus  employed,  except  where,  from  its  signification,  it 
is  quite  regarded  as  an  adjective :  @d  {ft  rei^enb/  it  k 

charming;  biefe  jBetetbigung  ifi  trdnfenb/  this  insult  ir 
mortifying;  il|^re  0itten  nmren  fel^t  einiiel^menb,  her  man- 


*  See  p.  181- 
t  See  p.  279- 
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nera-^w^me  very  captivating;  bleStotl^  ifl  brihgenb,  the 
necessity  is  pressing;  bfe  8ijP'  fft  britcfettb,  the  burden  Is 
oppressive. 

As  ail'  adjective,'  it  tnay  be  said  to  admit  the  degrees 
of  comparisoil,  by  means  of  additional  endings.  How- 
ever, the^e  degrees-are  not  equally  in  use,  with  all  par- 
ticiples/ Indeed,  thfe  comparative  only  occurs  of  such, 
aa  hare  more  the  signification  of  adjectives,  than  of  the 
v»rb»^frobi>  which  they  are  taken.  At  least,  they  are 
become  so  current,  as  adjectives,  that,  in  common  prac- 
tice, tfaey  kte  hardly  Idoked  upon  as  parts  of  a  verb. 
Of  that  idesoription  are,  for  example,  Sftet^^nb  (from 
.V^tti'f  to  charm );  charming,  pleasing, '  Comparative, 
tei^senbet,  •  mom  charming;  cftme]()menb;'  captivating, 
agrdeablevcomp/rittne^)tnenber;  flte^CT^^  tfotHng,  flbent, 
qomp;  f[kfl«nJJeif-5  bttngeirb,  pressings  urgent,  comp.  brfns: 
gmber;  ttfitfenb,  oppressive,  heavy,  comp;  btficfenbcr* 

Now  these,  aiid  others  of  the  same  kind  s'ufTerthe  compa- 
mtive  degree  in  the  first;  but  scarcely  in  any  other  form. 
^her  patticiple»  are  not  tc^  bis  met  with,  in  the  compa- 
fattvte  degree,  at  all/  If  with  them  a' ctmipari^on  is  to' 
ta^ntade,  it  mtrst  bedon)^  through' ihenieditoi  df  the  word 
mit)X,Taote.-^th^  fiUpeflrlAtlve  degtec;  may  beapplied  to 
diosepeorticiples,  which' aUlFWth^  compat'ative^  as,  bef 
wi^bjie):  bet  Pie^enb<te>  tnit  it  cannot  be'trt«sferred:  to 
lheibl^0ri»«i 

.^Lftoccn  adjective,  the'  paiHiciplei  may  Miptkalfy  (see 
Pj_197J_.  be, turned  into  a  substantive  :  as,  b^r  fofcnbi,  he. 
that  reads,  or  is  reading ;  bet  ©d^rcibcnbC/  he  that  writes ; 
bie  £ac^enbc,  she  who  is  laughing; 

The  German  participle*  has  not  enough  of  the  nature 
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of  the  verb»  to  >f  erv^  fot.  the  purpose  ^f  oonstitxUaQg'.  jgI 
member  of  a  sentence:  which  power  is.pniiicipally  wi^ 
signed;  ta^ty  jo  other  laa^uageB.     In  Ehgliai^  you  may^ 
for  exaapte^  say   with  propriety^   ''Seeing  the  great 
Duml»er  of  prison«tS|  I  concUidedy  that  the  action  had 
terttinated  io  our  .favour."     This^' sentence/ constats  of 
two:  membfi^a ;  Jlrgta  I  saw  the  prisoners  i  seeottd,,  I  cen-f 
eluded.     The  first  member  i»  expressed  by  the  participle. 
SD.tbe  following:  "  Hearing  the  noise  of  the.  caunan, 
he  started  afp"-^for»  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  cannon^ 
and  started  up-^^in  German,  the  participle  cannot  per^ 
form  this  office:  the   members  -of  a^  sentence  are.  coii(« 
structed  i^  some  other  way,  and  generally  by  meaiiat  of 
conjunction :    as,.  ^^  h  saw  the  great  number  of  jpnsoners, 
and  concluded ;"  br,  "  when  (us}  I  saw  the  number.  fjt{^ 
prisotiers,  I  concluded;"— *'wA#%  h^  heard   the   noise 
of  the  cannon,  he-  smarted  up;"  or.  as  soon  as. he  heard 
the  noise  of  the.«annon,  he  started  up."     Much)  leeA 
would  the  language-  bear  the  compound  participle^  with 
the  auxiliaries  :  as^  *^  having  loved,"    or  ''  having  been 
loved.^     It  would,  for  instance,  be  a  great  errour,  to 
translate,   by   the    participle,    the  following  sentence: 
'* Having  received   your  letter,  I    immediately-  desired 
ray  servant  to  proceed'^— ^bent)  crl)filt€tvSNtl  ^mf^ 
Sec.    The  structure  muait  be  changed,  in'  this,  or  a  sintilur 
manner:  '^I  received  y^iir  letter,. and  .immediately,  de^^ 
sired,^*  &e.-^or,  *^Whm^  fns  smm  m^  I ;  had/  received 
ybur  letter,  I  immediaidy  deshred  my  serva^,''    &c» 
The    conjunction* '♦t*«in,    while,^  was>  fecmeriy    muck 
used  for  resolving  the  participial  construction  of  other 
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toDgiiet/  into  the  German  idiom.    But  it  occurs^  at  pre- 
sent, less  frequently. 

Though  that  is  the  most  proper  use  of  the  participle^ 
in  other  languages,  the  German  does  not  acknowledge 
it :  unless  the  following  mode  of  employing  the  participle 
be  considered,  as  connected  with  the  former.  Namely, 
it  sometimes  expresses  the  manner  of  acting,  being,  or 
suflering  and  is  then  adverbially  joined  to  a  v^rb.  For 
example :  SBieinenb  fprad^  er  JU  mtr,  weeping  he  said  to 
me  :  er  fe^te  ftc^  fd^Weigenb  nietet;  he  sat  down,  preserv*^ 

ing  silence ;  fie  jlanben  trauernb  bep  bem  ©rabe,  they  stood 

mourning  near  the  tomb. 

The  poets  occasionally  exceed  the  limits  prescribed 
by  common  usage;  and  give  a  greater  latitude  to  the 
verbal  capacity  of  the  participle.  This  is,  in  fact,  an 
affectation  of  foreign  manners.  Allowance  is  to  be  made 
fbr  poetical  licence;  and  certain  privileges  are  to  be 
granted  to  the  muse,  to  which  ordinary  language  must 
not  aspii%.  Yet  this  liberty  ought  not  to  be  too  far  ex- 
tended ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  what  most  deviates 
from  the  rules  of  prosaick  accuracy,  is  always  most  poe- 
tical. It  will  not  be  amiss  to  mention  a  few  instances, 
from  Voss's  translation  of  Homer.  This  is  a  good  ver- 
sion of  that  great  poet :  but  the  close  imitation  of  the  ori- 
ginal, which  it  strives  after,  frequently  gives  it  the  cha- 
racter of  pedantry.  Among  its  peculiarities  is  the  use  of 
ihe  present  participle,  which,  though  it  corresponds  witli 
the  Greek,  is  not  countenanced  by  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  the  German  language.    For  example : 
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Iliad,  Book  I. 

T.  51.    ^06)  nun  gegen  fte  felbfl  bai  l^erbe  ®ef^o$  ^{n^ 

tpenbenb/— 2raf  er — Tluming   the  biUer  arrows  a- 
gainst  them,  he  inflicted  wounds. 

V.  130.    ©egen  ibn  ricf  antwortenb  ber  SBilferffirjl  TL^^ 

memnon — Agwaaemoon  anmvering  cBl\ed  to  him. 

V.  147.    Jpal  bwin  Unt)erfd^mtbeit  gebuUeter,  jtnnenb 

auf  SSort^eil— Ah  !  thou,  clad  in  impudence,  thinking 
of  gain. 

V.  290.   3bm  in  tAt  SttV  einfattenb  begann  ber  ebic  %i3^U 

leud — Inierruplmg  kim,  the  noble  Achillea  began. 

Y.  326.  .^in  mil  ntei^ren  tommenb— Commjf  with  more 

people. 

V.  346.  3enerfjmid^,  unb  ^atrollu6^  bem  lieben  gteunbe- 
gebord^enb,— gubtt  ttu6  bem  3rtt— He  spoke  it,  and 

Patroclus,  obeying  his  dear  friend,  led  her  forth  froin 
the  tent. 

V.  420.  £)u{nbe$anbed!iReer$f(^nean)anbeInben@(l^tffen 
4ic^  fefeenb,— Sfiifne  bem  'S^amzvoM— Seating  thyseif 

near  the  ships,  indulge  thy  spleen  against  the  Gre» 
cians. 

Book  IX. 

V.  57.     ^D*  ba^  SBort  anflaunenb*— GreaUy  admiring 
the  speech. 

V.  86.    3n  ben  »j&anben  bie  ragenben  ©peere  bewegenb— 

Brandishing  in  their  hands  the  lofty  spears. 

V.  194.    gSerlaffenb  ben  ®Vi  wo  er  xvii^ii— Leaving  bb 

seat. 

y.  196.    SBefb*  an  bet  ^anb  anfalfenb-Aiziiij:   them 

both  by  the  hand. 
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It  must,  however,  he  obseFvedL  that  even  in  these 
examples,  the  participle  expresses  more  a  manner  of 
«ttt&igy  than  it  aims  at  forming:  a  metAber  of  the  sentence. 
-i'  Tlr#>ttoi^  es9eiitM  ({tifalTi^,'  which  thie  present  parti- 
ciple retains  of  the  •  verify  is/",^  that  it  may  govern  a  case. 
^Aftl}  i)ibiii^  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  lan- 
guag«^>jpvdvldei#-«-fleM«miBe'i8'*mt^cfogg^  by  Ton^,  or 
timay;  words  of  that  description.  For  instance :  £)tc  aUeS 
i(Cel)«nt)^t'®ffnimv^  tll^*  s^^  -iHiii^  animates  every  thing; 

ber  grfid^te  brfngcnbc  ©ommer,  the  summer,  which  pro- 
dkftek  fhiit;  bie>mltfeW0l?fle6crtb^@efrti^;  the  danger  hang- 
ing! o^eit  tm^i^\>i%  imS^etWlgeftbc  W^ii,  the  fate  perse- 
gBMilin|^iinr.-^l«e  it  tne  ne^ieed^  that  the  cases  goveirtfed  are 
placed  before  th^  participle.  Sometimes,  th&  case  and 
Iftrtioipltt'/  im  ilifttiwn'  together  and  written  ar  one  tvord  : 
ifoit  iiiitsweev©it*  ei^tiebenbe^  Qfemfttl^,  instead  of,  cfn  e^rc 
Hctenbr^:  ®m\it^,  «  mittd  tkat  lores  honour ;  bef  Mi}\)as^ 
bcnbe  Offider,  for,  ber  SBSad^c  ^abcnbc  CfficiTet;  the  officer 
mppii^  guard :  We  ffefclgebenbe  ®Malt,  fot^,  bit  ®tf^t  ^t^ 
♦wibil^  ®ewalf;  the  legislative  authority^"  We-  fttegfiS^tens: 
4«t18Wltl^te,  foT,.Rtif3'!fut)fnnb€n,  -t^e-beiligeretit  powers. 

From  analogy  to  the  foregoing,  the  participle,  of  re- 
flective verbs  might  likewise  be  admitted :  as,  ber  ftd) 

fwueribc  SSater,  the  father,  who  rejoioesj.  bic  fidfe  grmncnbc 

'Splitter/  the  mother,  who  chagrines,  o^.  .fr^M»  herself. 
Yet  they  are  seldom  made  use  of.  Of  in^perspnal  :verbs, 
as  such,  no  present  participle  can  exist. 
.  To  answer  the  Latin  participle  in  Am,,  which  jis*  of  a 
gerundive  signification,  and  in  English  expressed,  by  the 
preterite  participle,  with /o  be,  before  ii|  U»  Germain 
have  formed  a  similar  participle  froiUrrthi^vFraMMflt,  by 
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4a^^fim.  pf.tba  pr^po^itiQi^i  iu,  to.  Foi:  e.x^p?ple ;  JDa$ 
^  j|U  f(|[4|enpe  J&erbten^/  merit  to  be  higbl^r  esteemed ; 
tie  JU  tabelnbe  ©trenge^  severity  which  is   to  blamed ; 

t\m  fc^e^  iu»|b4ai;^^(enbe  flSe^ung;  a  pjoi^s^ion  to^  be 
^o^^uitaii^  Fji^b  diffipiilty.  Tb^s  «&Q^iuei)raibet  ^err, 
ii^D<»M»kbI^,$ijs»..(iflK»  ip  greatly  to  be  J^pnpur^d).— This 
iu#^  <Mlfb9:fwrtkij[^e  13. 4pring;iQg  fr om  the)  infinUe^  con- 
^thdted  «f ith  that .  prepoeiUiw<  for  ,th#  Gei;maxi&  (like 
^qa^  Qth^r  nations)  ei«ploj  the  uifiniUyje  of  ;tii|9.  active 
.T4M(ce«  ynth^Vk,  where  the  E^iish,  mpre' properiy,  re- 
sort  to  the. passive:  as,  bie#  ifii  }U  loben^  th^st  i8<to;|)e 
praisctd  (Ut^rallj^  to  praise)  ;  ba^.ijl  Jtt  tabeltt/  that  is  to 
bftblamed(lif,  to  blame). 
The  present  participle,  may«  in  English,, h^;<ii^^etifid 

iato>a,«ahiitaj|tivej.by  a  precedins  arUc]L9,  as>:  £^  writ- 
i9g,.ti^  rwdmg*  .  This  ea&not  be  dooa  ia  German* 
Ffa0r»ijdiftiii6oiU¥eQAly  seorveSifoitthaVpuit^      as,  bo^ 

©c^relbcn,  bad  gefem 

V  /)[>(»  jGe^innaDf.  empioy>»  in  maqy  tastaoeeii  the  iii^i- 

imm  where  the  Engliab  use.  the^  participle:     as^  ba.i^ 

feine,3ung^n  fc^mad^ten  fal^^  when  he  saw  his  y^ung  enes^ 
4i4riT»  i«e.  sieving. 


section;  II. 

THE  PRBTBRiTE    PARTICIPLB. 


Its^  formatid»i^  suflkiently  known  fcom  the  fourth 
chapter.  It  either  ends  in  t,  fet),  or  it  (en)  ;  and  has, 
for  the  most  part,  the  augment  ge  before  it :  as,  gelobt/ 
gefproc^em    That  augmc^nt  isonly  refused  by  verbs  com* 
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pound  inseparable,  and  by  a  few  otbers,  whose  infinitive 
is  in  mini,  or  iren  ^   as,    vegiert/  lamentiettf  ^afeliert/ 

The  function  of  the  (preterite  participle  is  twofold : 
firsts  when  combined  with  the  auxiliary  verbs,  it  makes 
some  of  the  compound  tenses  of  conjugation ;  and  «f- 
c^ndljft  as  an  adjective,  it  is  joined  to  substantives.  In 
the  latter  capacity,  it  is  more  freely  used  by  the  Ger- 
-mans,  than  by  the  English.  The  former  employ,  with- 
out difference,  any  preterite  participle  as  an  adjective, 
and  in  all  the  four  forms.     For  example:  second  f.  @^ 

Uebter  ®o^n/  loved  son;  third  f.  btege))t{efene Sugenb;  the 

praised  virtue;  fourth  f.  ein  \)era(^tett$  ®ef(^&)>f/  a  des- 
pised creature. 

The  nature  of  an  adjective  is  further  manifested  in 
the  degrees  of  comparison,  of  which  this  participle  is 
.  susceptible;  though  the  use  of  those  degrees  is  limited, 
as  has  been  stated  in  another  place.* 

Some  participles  are  preserved,  in  the  quality  of  adjec- 
tives, the  verbs  of  which  are  become  obsolete.  Such  are, 
fStt^dfttt,  afflicted  with;  U\i)zi^tn,  modest;  gewogen, 
friendly,  favouring ;  gefc^idt,  clever ;  ^ifiaift,  neat,  pro- 
per ;  ^tcoof)nt,  accustomed.  Others,  though  reducible  to 
existing  verbs,  are  considerecl  as  mere  adjectives^  in  point 
of  signification.  Of  this  kind  are,  Sd^tblfymt,  renowned ; 
gele^rt/  learned ;  tjcrgnugt,  pleased,  gay,  happy ;  t>er:» 
waubt/  related  by  kindred ;  loodf  ommen,  perfect.  There  k, 
iHleedy  so  strong  a  rdiation  between  the  nature  of  the  pre- 


*  See  p.  208. 
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terite  participle,  and  that  of  the  noon,  that,  oni  the  other 
hand,  adjectives  are  formed  in  the  f^articipial  shape, 
though  not  derived  from  any  verb  :  for  instance,  @eftttef| 
good  mannered,  from  bte  @ittcn,  manners,  a  noun  sub- 
stantive; b^ttfit,  courageous,  from  ba6  J^i,  the  heart ; 
Uiaf)tt,  advanced  in  years,  old,  and  itbetiabrt/  superan- 
nuated, from  badSaJ^t/  the  year;  bemittelt,  wealthy,  from 
bie  SRtttel/  plur.  wealth ;  bemoof}/  covered  with  moss, 
from  bad  9Rot>d/  the  moss ;  befc^ilft,  covered  with  reeds, 
from  bad  &^ilff  the  reed. — From  simple  verbs,  compound 
participles  are  made,  which  likewise  bear  the  significa- 
tion of  adjective  nouns.  This  is  proved  by  the  following 
examples ;  SMamt,  known,  acquainted,  from  Fenhen,  to 
know ;  berebt/  eloquent,  from  reben  to  speak ;  befcboffeit/ 
circumstanced,  from  fc^aff en^  to  cause  to  exist ;  bemanbert^ 
conversant  in  a  thing,  from  noanbetn,  to  wander;  abgenefgt, 
disinclined,  favourable,  from  neigett^  to  incline ;  t^erfojfett/ 
given  to  drinking,  from  faufeH/  to  drink  intemperately; 
^tr^^jKOlt^tn,  habituated  to  secrecy,  faithful  to  a  secret, 
from  fd^tx^tn,  to  be  silent. 

The  preterite  participle,  in  English,  may  be  put  to- 
gether with  the  present  participle  of  an  auxiliary  verb: 
as,  •*  having  loved,  being  loved,  having  been  loved ;" 
the  German  language  does  not  license  this  connection, 
as  has  been  observed  in  the  first  section  of  the  present 
chapter. 

The  signification  of  the  preterite  participle  is  either 
passive,  or  denotes  a  certain  state,  or  quality.  But  some 
of  these  participles,  joined  with  the  verb  itommeU/  and 
expressing  the  manner  of  coming,  or  approaching,  seem 
to  have  an  active  power :  as,  (Sr  thttlttlt  gerittett/  he  comes 
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^lit^  )4dd«li)  ridiogy  or  d*  hofMbaek^ ,  firon  t«i(jm ;  it 
•ftomtt  ^tail^/he  comes  runauig;^  from  lattftxt>ypf  timmt 
gefaJ^reit/lm  cwaw  driving  L  e^  in  a  carriafe,  from 
fd^eift;'  et  fimimr  ^efiogett^  he  comes  flying,  «.  e.  upon 
wbgtf,  flhdm  flf^ett;  etr  f ftmmt  ge(a<i)t;  he  comes  laughs 

The  sylktble  tm,  b^ng^  pui  before  any  pariicipie,  re- 
'  verses  the  sigiftication,  or  makes  it  negative.  For  in- 
Mfioe  !  Qngrtiebt;  not  loved ;  ttflgc#raft7  unpunished  ^  un^ 
getAd^;  tmavehged. 


^  *  Something  similaff,  tbeiugh.  ^ot  exactly  the  same«  '\% 
ta>efoiind  in  olhec  Teuto^icK  languages,  for  example, 
itt  the  Sfw^^yflby  kmtmm^  iigandea,  tQ>  appK^cia^  slowly, 
o^  solemnly,  v  See:  MoUer's  Swe)di«hr  J^ic^ianm'yy  word 
i&gai4  In;  (xetman^  they  are  phie^y  partici|i|es.  from 
.^Bbflof  jBMMti^n,.  which  are  thus  associatjed  ¥[i^i  fomnien; 
,binfe  the  last  eaMtmple,. above  adduced,  tx  ll&mmt  gelac^t; 
which  is  taken  from  Lessing's  comedy^  the  Jews  (bit 
SfUben)/  scene.  IBth^  shows,  thal^  this, cGuwstructioa  may 
also  be  applied  to  other  verbs* 
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ON  fTHE'  ADVERBi 


■  I    «^ii  I 


From  general  graimnar  it  is  known^  that  adverbs  are 
wofds  whicly,  in^speechv  are  added  to  other  words,  to  ex* 
press  a  certain  *  mediation,  that  is  to  say,  a  mode  of 
action,-  or  existence.  Thus  there  are  adrerbs  denoting 
manner,  order,  time,  plaee,  motion,  quantity,  quality, 
reltttfon^  comparnon,  doubt,  afSrmation,  negation,  de- 
monstration, interrogation.  It  would  be  needless  to 
enter  into  a  detail  of  alt  these  classes :  bxit  a  few  ob^ 
servBii^BS' suggest  themselves,  which  are  of  practical 
utility. 

.  Adverbs  are  not  variable,  except  that  some  admit  the 
degrees  •  of  comparison,  a9,  in  English,  soon,  comp. 
9oener,*ts&pi  soonest.  In  German,  the  adverbs  of  qua- 
lity are-  particulariy  subject  to  the  degrees  of  compari- 
son ;  s«,  SBo^l,  beffer,  am  bejtcn,  well,  better,  best ;  fd^Sn, 

fitwfy  ;  f(^6ntr,  more  finely ;  am  \6)onJHm,  most  finely. 
^  Adverbs  of  quaKty  abound  in  the  Germaii  language  : 
for  every  adject fVB  furnishes  such  an  adVeifb.  The  first 
form  of  adjectives^  thence  called  the  adverbial,  may, 
without  limitation,  be  thus  employed.  For  this.  i:eason, 
it  had  been  maintained,  by  some  grammarians,  that  ad- 
jectiv.es  are  nothing  efse  than  adverbs,  provided  with 
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declinable   terminations,  and  adapted    to    substantives. 
But  this  seems  a  question,  in  itself  of  little  importance* 

To  form  an  adverb  of  quality,  from  an  adjective,  re- 
quires, in  English,  the  addition  of  the  syllable  ly ;  as, 
from  quiet  y  quietly  ;  f torn  fine,  finely ;  nice,  nicely.  The 
German  adjective  has  the  means  of  yielding  an  adverb 
out  of  its  own  forms,  quite  ready  for  use,  without  a 
similar  process.  It  is  true,  that  in  some  instances  the 
ending  Wi^,  appears  to  answer  to  the  English  ly :  as 
^(lirjlid)/ not  along  ago;  etflUc^^in  the  first  place ;  \i/mx^ 
\\i^,  hardly,  scarcely ;  but  that  ending  is  not  exclusive- 
ly adverbial.  It  is  found  in  several  adjectives :  as,  mdnn^ 
lic^,  manly ;  ffirflUc!^,  princely ;  f JnfgHd^,  royal,  or  kingly; 
gl&rflicl^,  lucky ;  gefa^rlic!^,  dangerous. 

Some  words  become  adverbs,  by  means  of  an  addi- 
tional $ :  for  example,  S3ereit§/  already,  from  bereft/  ready ; 
ftet6/  constantly,  from  flet/  constant;  eilenb6; hastily ;  from 
etlenb/  partic.  hasting,  befonberd/  particularly,  from  befon? 
ber,  particular;  onber^,  otherwise,  from anber, other; t^ti, 
to  the  right  hand,  from  recl}t,  right ;  linH,  to  the  left, 
from  linf/  left.  Add  the  distinctive  numerals,  in  ens, 
which  are  adverbs  :  as,  @tf}enS,  in  the  first  place ;  jwet^ 
tend/  secondly;  brittenS/  thirdly,  &c.  And  the  following 
words :  S3eflen6/  in  the  best  manner ;  tf)tfltn^,  with  the 
first  opportunity ;  met  fiend/  mostly;  t)bi)flzni,  at  the  most; 
ubrigend/  as  for  the  rest,  in  the  mean  time.  Likewise 
thesecompounds:  2(aerbtng$/byall  means;  fd^led^tetbingd/ 


*  Quintil.  Inst    Or.  III.  II.  4ffeclata  subiiUtoi^  dr* 
ca  n/0mm9  return  ^mbitiosi  labcram. 
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by  any  nkiNihis:  dSerfeitd/  on  all  sides;  btepfeitS/  on  this 
side:  ienfeitd/  on  the  other  side;  bctberfeit6/  on  both  sides ; 
Vlt^aU,  in  this  case;  ^pOXtifhtidj^,  immediately;  t)iel^ 
mob%  many  times. 

The  adverbial  a,  I  consider  as  being,  originally,  the 
characteristick  of  the  genitive  case.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  certain,  that  the  letter  s  is  generally  used,  in 
the  German  lainguage,  to  mark  that  case.  With  this 
power,  it  is  not  confined  to  words  of  the  masculine,  or 
neuter  gender,  though  it  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  them ; 
but  it  may  also  be  subjoined  to  nouns  feminine,  when  no 
other  mode  of  distinction  is  at  hand.  Thus  it  is  right  to 
say,  S(ora'6  Sd^in^eitett/  the  beauties  of  Flora,  though 
glortt  is  a  feminine:  Dian'en^  fhenge  Sugenb,  Diana's  se- 
vere virtue.*  In  the  next  place,  the  genitive  case  oc- 
curs absolutely,  that  is  to  say,  without  being  governed 
by  any  other  word;  iiihere  a  case  with  a  preposition 
might  be  expected,  as  is  seen  in  these  examples :  %hztMt 
or  bed  3(benbd,  for  an  bem  TLbiVb,  in  the  evening ;  fRor? 
gend,  or  bed  SRprgend/  in  the  morning;  ^ittagd,  or  bed 
Wtta^i,  at  noon;  WtontaQ^,  on  Monday ;  Dienflagd/  on 
Tuesday,  &c.t  Also  with  adjectives:  as,  @erabeS  Seged/ 
straightways ;  f  eined  SSeged,  by  no  means;  Yoibrigen  S<(Ued/ 


*  See  p.  172. 

t  The  genitive  expresses,  sometimes,  state,  or  con- 
dition :  as,  ber  !Dtetnung  fepn/  to  be  of  opinion ;  t)OTbobend 
fepn,  to  be  in  the  intention;  Unmutl^ed  fepn/  to  be  in  « 
state  of  displeasure,  or  in  a  state  of  dejection,  to  be  dis- 
pleased, to  be  dejected. 
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in^  case  of  any  thing  contrary  happening;  alien  ^altdv 
at eilk  events ;  folgenben  S£age^/  on  the  following  day.     In 
all  these 'itaitances,  the  genitive  case  is  characterised  by 
the  final  s.    This  is  even  applied  to  noans  of  the  feminine 
genderp:  as^  !)la4l**f  in  the  night;  SKittWOd^^/  on  Wed- 
Aesdayi  (supposing  ifr  to  be  from  bte  Wlitxoodftk )    And  as 
tiiese  wor<K ;  OD^  aeeount  of  the  adventitious' «,<  resemble 
die  niaiscdline^jcH' neuter  gender,  the  article  of  either  of 
those  genders  is  sometimes  pnefiixed :  as,  be§  9lad^t§/  bed 
8)H^tU)0)^6;    But  nouns  feminine^  having  the*  characte- 
nBticfa  «;  ai^e  also  found  with  adjectives,  and  pronouns, 
in  tlt9itewn  gender,  before  them.     For  example,  meiner 
@<itd/ on:my  part,  from  Me  ©citC,  the  side;  atter  @eit§ 
on  all  parts.    In  bte^feitS^  on  this  side ;  tenfeitS;  on  the 
other  side^  a  contracti6n  has  taken  place:    for^   analo- 
gous to  the  former,  it  should  be,  biefet  @tit^,  jener  @ei t$« 
In  aUerbing§/  which  evidently  comes  from  allet  SMngC/  that 
«  accompanies  even  the  plural  number.    It  is>  moreovjer» 
discovered :  in  the  composition  of  several  words,  which 
ha va  been  elsewhere*  ttientioned)  such  as^  ^Cd^^tRdrung/ 
fromWeXd^t;  |)utfemitt.el>  fromble  ^felfe;  ©eburtStnfl, 
from  bie  @kburt« 

Thus  it  is  shown,  that  uQuns  substantive,  io  the  geni- 
tive, may  stand,  where,  according  to  common  grammar, 
a  case  with  a  preposition  would  be  required;  and  far- 
ther, that  those  genitives  are  generally  dtstinguu^ed  by 
the  addition  of  tiiel€»ttef  s.  Now  it  ihay  be  said,  as  ad- 
verbs serVo  to  exprei^s^  in  one  word,  the  meaning  of  two 


*  P.  178.  IlL 
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Mor  mote  (for  example^  wisdffy  itiscead  of  with  wisdom* 
that,  on  the  other  haitd>  tbo^  geirilive  cases  of  snbstati- 
tiyes  have  the  signifitation  of  adverbs.  Ih  that  Ifght 
nfiaiij  of  them  are^  at  present^  viewed,  antd  wntten  in  the 
same  manner,  as  adverbs.  For  instance;  St^ltititvt^^i, 
bj no  means;  allenfatt'J^  at  all  events;  We^fcftS,  oii  this 
side  ;  jenfeit^,  on  the  other  side  :  attctftlngf;  by  all  means. 
In  short,  the  8  of  the  genitive  ease  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  an   adveitliijti   characteristick.t    For  the  steps,   that 


'     ^  See  Lindley  Munray's  Gramnar,  p.  85. 

t  The  adverhiftlifliiDg «»    as  it  i»:€aU«d  by  an  WM^y^ 
mous  writer,   in  the  Monthly  Magazine,    for  February 
1802,  p.  307,  exists  in  the  English  language  :  for  exam^ 
pie,  in  the  words,  forwards,   backwards,    onwards,    up 
ward^,   downwards,   homewards^    besides^  straighlwayp, 
perhaps,  thus ;  to  which  may  be  added,,  as  that  writer 
observes^   onee,   twice,    thrice,     hence,    thence^    when^, 
sincSf    otherwise,  for    the  sound,     at  the  end  of  these 
wordS/  is  that. of  ^  though  the  spelling  is  different.    li 
is  to   be  found  iui  the  Dutch  language,   as  he<  remarks^ 
f«r  instance^  in  thes^  adverbs,    onlangs,   dUcwyh,   eer*- 
tjfds,  werwaardfii  derwaards ; .  to  which  may  be  joined 
many  others,  fUch  as,'«iiu^«i    dngelyks^  jaarlyks,   dmm* 
^aam;^,  in^mdeht.  eens,  eensdeeh,    eenskUtpsy  eensganfSi 
emsUmfsr  ^geits^^.    effmtjesr  fyntjeu,  ,  weekfss,    weeUhs* 
g0emififi,.    vro^es*     And     we  add,     not    only  in  this 
hiftt  likewise  in  iheiothep  Teulonick  dialisBcts;    for  in^ 
stance,    the  Swedish,   and.  Danish.     To .  mentipit- mhim 
adveris»6.<io=  tlnf hy_ :  jrouv  havO'  jn^  theii  Swedisb;   siledes. 
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lead  to  this  concliuion  naturally  follow  one  after  the 
other ;  and  there  remains  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  final  a  in  those  words,  with  which  this  disquisition 
commenced.  Namely,  from  substantives  the  adverbial 
$  was  transferred  to  adjectives,  and  participles :  and  by 
Its  assistance  adverbs  were  formed.  To  explain  this 
yet  farther,  certan  substantives  may  be  understood  and 
those  expressions  be  regarded  as  elliptical.*  But  as  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  appropriate  words  for  filling  up 
the  supposed  ellipsis,  in  every  situation,  the  notion  must 
suffice,  that,  in  imitation  of  the  genitive  cases  of  sub- 
stantives, the  characteristick  9  has  been  assigned  to 
adjectives,  and  participles,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 


^oUpts,  enSf  medens,   merendels,  sqattats^  and   others; 
in    the    Danish,    ensteds,    etsteds,    nt^ensteds,    nogen^ 
ledenst  Jtreslags,  iiiends,  imedem.  indbyrdesy  &c.     And 
it  may  be  noticed,  that,  in  these  tongues,  the  character- 
istick 8  of  the  genitive  asserts  its  claims  in  several  com- 
pound substantives,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Ger- 
man language.    Examples:    Dutch,  Oarlogadaad',  ooT' 
iogagebruikf     oarlog$gofd,    oorhgtsckipf    aarhgskunde, 
hondmeHf  hondsgrasy  hemelsbrod:  Swedish;  Arbetstag, 
arbeialon,  bergabo,  bergsbruk^  forsvarsakri/t,  kaudeUaedp 
aUdeaari  ;  Danish,  Aaratid,  hiertenaven,  krigabmgy  kriga" 
fange,  krtgaraad,  landakerre^  landnnand.    That  this  is  th» 
case  in  English,  is  well  known:  for  ex.  in  baiubmmip 
kinaman,  apokeaman,  aaUawmn. 

•  Something  of  this  kind  has  been  tttevpCAd,  p«  Sai^,If 
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adverbs.     Most  bf  them  end  simply  in  s :  as,  ^olgenbd^ 
subsequently;    na(!^ge^enb§;    afterwards;    if Ut^,  repeat- 
edly;  jtracfS/  straightways;  t)Ollenb§/  to  a  great  degree; 
and  those  mentiohed  before*     Some,  which  are  made  of 
superlative  degrees,    or  ordinal   numbers,  terminate  in ' 
ens:  as,  @c^6njlen6/ in  the  finest  manner ;  (extend/  lately , 
the  other  day;  tjierten^,  fourthly;  funftenS,  fifthly,  &c. 
It  will  be  understood,  that  though  s  is  an  adverbial 
termination,  it  is  not  permitted  to  create,  by  its  means 
new  adverbs,  at  pleasure,  without  the  strictest  analogy. 
It  is,  indeed,  most  safe  to  abstain  from  such  novelties, 
and  to  be  contented  with  what  already  exists,  on  good 
authority. 

It  has  been  said,  in  the  beginning  of  this  section,  that 
every  adjective  may,  by  means  of  its  first  form,  supply  an 
adverb.  Such  an  adverb  may  then,  like  the  adjective, 
be  carried  through  the  degrees  of  comparison.  For  ex. 
@d)&n;  beautifully;  fdjonet/  more  beautifully;  am  fd^n* 
fletl/  most  beautifully.*  The  superlative  degree  is  produ* 
ced  by  prefixing  am,  and  terminating  the  word  by  the  syl- 
lable en«t  There  are  a  few  adverbs,  which  dispense  wi^ 
that  prefix  and  termination,  and  appear  in  the  naked  su- 
perlative form.  For  ex.  JCcugerjt,  extremely;  t)bi)% 
(roost)  highly;  ifingfl,  latterly,  lately.  But  in  these, 
the  superlative  degree  is  almost  forgotten,  and  they  are 
(considered  as  mere  adverbs,  having  an  intensive  power. 


*  See  Chap.  II>  Sect  6, 
t  See  p.  205,  5. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

ON  THE  PREPOSITION. 

Containing : 

1.  The  Ptepo^itiona  with  the  Genitive  Case. 

2.  Those  toith  the  Dative, 
'  S.     With  the  Accusative, 

4.     With  the  Dative,  and  Accusative. 


SECTION  I. 

PREPOSITIONS  WITH  THE   GENITIVE   CAS^. 

2£npatt,  or  iStatt,  instead  of.— 25ic  ^tatt,  denotes  a 
pla4?Q9  and  in  the  danie  as  the  English. jst^ai/;  axkftattf 
therelbre,  means  literally,  in  the  place  of,  like  the  Eng- 
lish instead.  Sametimes  it  is  separated :  as,  2(n  t>ti 
jBrut^rS  @tatt^  instead  of  the  brother :  where  it  resumes 
the  nature  of  a  substantive.  Thus  in  English,  m  his 
sUadi  for,  instead  vof  him;  in  its  stead,  for,  instead 
of  it.-- @latt;  ,^  A  ,  prefMMiitiou,  is  an  abridgment   of 

S3efage/  pursuant,  according  to. 

SpaV^iXi,  or  ^atbct/  on  account  of.  It  expresses  a  mo- 
tive ;  and  is  always  put  after  the  case  it  governs.  SpcX^ 
betl;  seems  to  be  preferred,  when  the  substantive,  to 
which  it  is  joined,    has  an  article,    or  pronoun,    before 
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t:  as,  be6  ®elbe6 J^atbetl/  on  account  of  Uie  money;  but 
)alber/  is  generally  used,  when  there  is  no  article.:  as^ 
Bcrgnugen^  balber,  on  account,  or  for  the  jsake,  of  plea- 
mre.  It  occurs  abbreviated  in  be^t)^lb/  on  that  account ; 
[t)e^bAlb/  on  which  account;  and  in  the  four  following 
compound  prepositions. 

2Cu^ert)Alb/  without,  on  the  outside  of. 
Snnerbalb/  within,  in  the  inner  part  of, 
Dberl^alb/  above,  on  the  upper  side  of, 
Untcrbiitb,  below,  on  the  lower  side  of.* 
^tepfcitS,  on  this  side  of;  Lat.  cis :  as,^iefifdt§  be^ 
gluf[e§,  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

3enfeit6,  on  the  further  side  of;  Lat.  trans :  as,  S^ltfcit^ 
beS  S^l^fT^^/  ^^  ^^^  other  side  of  the  river. 
^raft,  by  the  power  of. 

iant,  according  to,  conformably  to,  by  the  tendency 
of:    as,  Saut  be§  S3efebI6/  according  to  the  order,  or, 
by  the  tendency  of  the  order. 
gRitteljl^  or  SSermtttclJl,  by  the  means  of. 
Um^tDiUen,  for  the  sake  qf :  as,  Um  ®OttcS  witten,  for 
God's  sake;  um  Sb^^cr  @^re  wiUen,  for  the  sake  of  your 
honour 

Ungeacbtet,  (or  O^ngcacbtct);  notwithstanding.  It  may 
be  placed  before,  or  after,  its  case.  Sometimes  it  is 
found  with  the  dative  :  as,  £em  ungeac^tet/  notwithstand- 
ing that.    D^ngead^tct  is  not  do  proper,  as,  Ungcadbtet^ 


*  Those  four  prepositions  sometimes  govern  the  dative 
caise ;  and  this  is  to  be  preferred,  when  another  gienitive 

follows.    Example  r  (Sr  jlel^et  f nnerl^alb  bem  ^kk  feinet 

ttngnabC/  he  is  within  the  scope  of  his  displeasure. 
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Unweit;  not  far  from*,  as,  Vinxotit  be$  S)Otfe§/  not  far 
f^om  the  Tillage. 
SScrmfigC/  by  dint  of,  by  the  power  of,  by  means  ofl 

as,  SBetmige  bet  Ucbung,  by  dint  of  practice ;  wermoge 

bed  ^ti$Z^,  by  means  of  diligence. 

SBa^renb/  during :  as,  SBd^renb  bed  £riege§/  during  the 

war. 

SBegeH/  1.  because  of,  on  account  of;  as,  3i)  tl()at  e§ 
meineS  SSatetS  tDCgen,  I  did  it  because  of  my  father.  2. 
Concerning,  with  regard  to,  relating  to:  as,  @r  fprad) 
mlt  mix  TOCgen  beS  ,^aufcS,  he  spoke  to  me  concerning  the 
house.  It  may  stand  before,  or  after,  the  word  it  go« 
Yerns ;  most  commonly  it  is  put  before. 

Sdngd;  along,  is  found  with  the  genitive.  See  the  next 
page. 

SufolgC/  in  conseqnerce  of,  occurs  with  the  genitive ; 
generally  it  governs  the  dative. 

2Cu^et/  out  of,  has  the  genitive  case  after  it,  in  one 
instance,  viz.  au^er  Sdnbed/  out  of  the  country.  See  the 
next  section. 
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PREPOSITIONS   WITH   THB   DATIVE   CASE. 

2Cu6,  out  of. 

2Cu^er,  l.  out  of,  on  the  ouUide  of:  as,  2(uper  bcm 
«^aufC/  out  of  the  house.  2.  Out  of,  not  within,  passing 
the  bounds  of,  in  a  state  of  deviation  from :  as,  Xuf  er 
£)vbnun3;  out  of  order;  au^Ct  @tanbe/  out  of  condition; 
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xi)  war  au^cr  mir,  I  was  beside  myself,  I  was  deprived  of 
the  use  of  my  senses.     3.  Besides,  over  and  above  :   as, 

2tu^er  ben  SBfirgern  \)on  gonbon  f amen  a\xii  loiele  grembe, 

besides  the  citizens  of  London,  many  strangers  also  came. 
It  takes  the  genitive  in  one  phrase,  viz.  aufet  Sanbe$/  out 
of  the  country,  abroad. 

JBet),  See  Sect.  IV. 

@ntgesen«  l .  towards,  so  as  to  meet ;  united  with  verbs 

of  motion :  as,  SDSir  woUen  unferm  greunbe  entgegen  gel^en, 
we  will  go  to  meet  our  friepd  j  ber  ^nabe  Iduft  feinem 

SSater  entgegen;  the  boy  runs  to  meet  his  father.  2.  Against, 

opposed  to,  contrary  to :  as,  baS  »^eet  jlel^t  il^m  entge^ 

gen/  the  army  stands  against  him  ;  btef  War  fetner  SRef:? 
nung  entgegen/  this  was  against  his  opinion.  It  stands 
after  its  case. 

©Cgenuber,  over  against,  opposite  to:  as,  bem  ^aufe 
gegenuber/  opposite  the  house.     It  may  be  divided,  and 

gegen  put  before  the  case :  as,  gegen  \>zm  »^aufe  fiber* 

gangs,  along :  as,  gdngS  bem  Sluffe,  along  the  river. 
Sometimes  with  the  genitive :  as,  nodb  fo  mele  IdngS  feineS 

SugeSburd^  SDeutfd^lanb  juriidgelaffeneaSefafeungen,  l^attcn 

fein  *^eer  xAijt  \)ermtnbert,*  not  even  th«  many  garrisons 
he  left  behind  him,  along  his  route  through  Germany,  had 
diminished  his  army.  It  is  also  found  with  the  accusa- 
tive but  this  is  quite  provincial. 

3Kit;  with. 

^ai:f*     1 .  after,  posterior  in  time,  behind.     2.  To,  in 


*®efc^ic^tebe8  breifigid^rigen  ^riegeS,  t)on  g*  ©fitter/ 

vol.  iii.  p.  500. 
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a  direction  to,  towards ;  with  names  of  places^  and  verbs 

of  motion ;  as,  biefcr  2Rann  reif't  mi)  2)eutfc^lanb,  this 

man  travels  to  Germany;  wcnn  gc^cn  @ic  nad^  bet  ©tabt, 

when  do  you  go  to  town ;  laffcn  @ic  unS  mi)  »£)aufe  ge^en, 

let  us  go  home.  3,  It  notes  what  may  be  called  concomi- 
tant direction,  in  certain  phrases  :  as,  bcr  5Jlafc  mi),  fol- 
lowing your  nose,  straight  forward;  bem  ©tromc  mi), 
following  the  stream ;  bem  ©tric^e  mi),  following  the 
grain.  And  in  these  instances,  it  stands  after  the  case  it 
governs.  4.  According  to  :  as,iJlacl^  bet  SSef^reibung  beS 
8it)iu§/  according  to  the  account  of  Livy.  In  the  signi- 
fication last  mentioned,  it  may  be  put  after  its  case  when 
no  other  word  is  governed  by,  and  follows  after,  that 
case  :  as,  bet  33ef4)reibun9  mi),  according  to  the  descrip. 
tion ;  fcincr  ®eburt  mi),  according  to  his  birth ;  feinct 
^erfunft  mi),  according  to  his  origin,  by  origin;  mcincr 
SReinung  mi),  according  to,  or  in  my  opinion;  bem 
2Cnfel^en  mi^,  according  to  appearance.  But  if  the  sub- 
stantive were  to  have  another  substantive  after  it,  which 
it  governed,  the  preposition  must  stand  before  its  case : 

as,  SHai)  bcr  a3ef^reibung  be§  8{t)iu6* 

5Rebjl,  (or,  JBencbjl),  together  with,  besides,  including 
— JBenebjl,  is  provincial. 

Sb/  over,  on,  at,  during,  on  account  of.  It  is  not 
much  in  use. 

(Sg  jtugt  ob  f ol(i)em  @$et5fe  bad  SSilb/  unb  eUet  t)on  bannen. 

^Uijl/  grfi^Ung,  p.  28. 
^axtiXtit,  together  with ;  almost  obsolete. 
@eit^  since,  ^zitbztti,  since    that   time,  is  used  as   a 
conjunction,  or  an  adverb. 
SSon^  1.  notes  an  agent,  Eng.  by,  Lat.  a,  ah:   as,  baS 


I 
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j^auS  iji  \)on  bem  ^inlge  txbaixt,  the  house  was  built  by 
the  king ;  ba6  fB\x6)  iff  t>on  if)m  gcfd^rlcben,  that  book  is 

written  by  him.  2.  Of.  3.  From.  4.  With  axt  follow- 
ing,  it  marks  extent  of  time :  as,  8Son  bcr  cr|ien  ^inbl^eit 
an,  from  the  first  infancy. 

3u,  1.  to  :   as,  Stomm  JU  mir,  come  to  me.     2.  At,  of 
place  :  as,  ju  SBinbfor,  at  Windsor ;  ju  ^aufe,  at  home ; 

gU  SBBaffer,  by  water,  at  sea ;  jur  @ee,  at  sea  ;  ju  ganbe, 

on  land.     3.  At,  of  time :  as,  ju  jcncr  ^zit,  at  that  time, 

4.  At,  of  proportion :  as,  bie  ©uitiec  JU  citt  unb  jwansig 

©dbiUingett/  the  guinea  at  twenty-one  shillings ;  ba§  9)funb 
5U  fec^iC]()n  Unjcn  gcrcd^nct,  the  pound  reckoned  at  sixteen 
ounces.     5.  On :  as,  ju  ^ferbe,  on  horseback ;  ju  ^VL^Z, 
on  foot.    6.  It  notes  the  transition,  or  transformation,  to  a 
certain  state  :  as,  jum  iSSntgc  VOOf^Uxi,  to  elect  a  person 
king ;  jum  Sl^orcn  mad)Cn,  to  make  a  fool  of  a  person ;  jum 
9larren  gemad^t  wcrbcn,  to  be  made  a  fool  of.— In  Eng- 
lish, the  preposition  to  forms  the  dative  ;  in  German,  as 
that  case  is  distinguished  by  the  article,  and  frequently 
also  by  the  termination  of  the  substantive,  ju  must  not  be 
employed,  except  where  motion,  place,  direction,  are  to 
be  expressed. — ^\x  is  in  certain  circumstances,  like  the 
English  to,  found  before  the  infinitive  mood,  as  will  be 
shown,  in  the  2**  Part  of  the  Grammar. — It  is  used  as 
an  adverb,  and  signifies  as  such:   1.  the  shutting  or  clos- 
ing of  a  thing:  as,  mad^  bie  S^ur  JU,  shut  the  door;  iji 
^a^  genjler  JU,   is  the  window  shut  ?     2.  Haste  :  as,  ©el^ 
JU,  goon;  fa^rc  JU,  drive  on.     3.  Too,  overmuch :   as> 
3u  t)iel,  too  much. 

Sufolge,    in  consequence  of,    according  to.     Always 
put  after  the  dative  ;  it  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  joined 

r2 
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to  a  genitive  case,  which  it  precedes :  as,  3ufotge  3lf)reS 
S5cfcl()leS,  in  consequence  of  your  order. 

Suwibct/  against,  in  opposition  to.     After  the  case. 

The  following  prepositions:  2Cufcr^alb,  without;  ill:? 

ner^alb/  within ;  ober^alb,  above ;  untert;alb,  below ;  un^: 

gcaci^tCt,   notwithstanding — sometimes    take    the    dative 
case;  but  most  commonly  the  genitive.     See  Sect.  I. 


SECTION    III. 

PREPOSITIONS   WITH   THE    ACCUSATIVE. 

^Urd^,  1.  through.     2.  By,  noting  an  instrument,  or 

means ;  as,  burd^  cineti  Pjiolenfc^ug  8^t6btet,  killed  by 

a  pistol  shot ;  burd^  @turm  erobert,  taken  by  storm.  3. 
It  notes  duration,  when  it  is  put  after:  as,  bie  S()nje 

3tad)t  bur^,  all  the  night  through ;  baS  ganje  Sfll)t  burdb, 

all  the  year  through.  In  this  sense,  l^inbutd^/  which  is  an 
adverb,  is  also  frequently  used,  bie  gauje  SJlad^t  l^inburct), 
&c. 

gltr,  for. 

®egen,  l .  to,  towards ;  expressing  direction,  and  ten- 
dency. 2.  Against. — ®en,  is  an  ancient  abbreviation  of 
gegett/  not  in  use  at  present ;  except  in  a  few  phrases,  as, 
gen  ^immcl/  to,  or  towards,  heaven. 

S)t)Xit,  without,  not  with,  Fr.  sans. 

(Sonbet/  the  same  in  signification,  as  the  former,  but 
not  much  used.  It  can  only  be  put,  when  the  substan- 
tive has  no  article :  @onber  ®eifi/  without  spirit ;  fonber 
3n?eifel/  without  doubt. 
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Urn,  1.  around,  about :  as,  Um  ben  %l\^  {t^en;  to  sit 
about  the  table ;  ntti  bte  @tat)t  gCJ^Ctt/  to  go  around  the 
town,  that  is  to  say,  round  the  circumference  of  the  town. 
2.  It  signifies  succession,  change,  vicissitude :  as,  Sinen 
Sag  urn  ben  anbem,  every  other  day;    3.  A  loss :  as.  Urn 

ctxoa^  f ommen,  to  lose  a  thing ;  eS  iji  urn  i^n  gefd^el^en,  it 
is  over  with  him,  he  is  lost ;  ber  SRenfc^  f)at  ttix^  um  mein 
@elb  betrogen/  the  man  has  cheated  me  out  of  my  money. 
4.  It  marks  an  object :  as,  um  ®elb  fpielen/  to  play  for 
money ;  um  beu  ©ieg  fed^ten,  to  fight  for  the  victory.  6. 
A  comparison  :  as,  Um  jrtep  ©rittet  reid^er;  more  rich  by 
two  thirds ;  um  jel^n  3al^re  junger,  younger  by  ten  years. 
6.  It  expresses  a  reference,  with  respect  to,  as  far  as 

relates  to ;  for  example,  66  i  jl  eine  ungewiffe  ©ad^e  um  ben 

^rteg^  as  for  the  war,  it  is  an  uncertain  thing ;  n)te  \lti)t 
e§  um  li)XZ  ©efunbl^eit,  how  is  it  with  respect  to  your 
health  t — ^Um  sometimes  precedes  the  preposition  JU/  be- 
fore the  infinitive ;  and  indicates  purpose,  ^d  design : 
as,  um  JU  fd^reiben/  for  the  purpose  of  writing. — As  an 
adverb,  um  denotes  a  circuit :  as,  btefer  SBeg  ijl  um^ 
this  way  is  about — ;  and  conclusion:  as,  ba$  S^^t  ifi 
urn,  the  year  is  brought  to  a  conclusion,  has  passed 
through  its  circle.  Um  unb  um^  means,  on  all  sides 
SBiber^  against,  in  opposition  to. 
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SECTION  IV. 

PREPOSITIONS  WITH  THE   DATIVE   AND  ACCUSATIVE    CASES. 

These  prepositions  depend,  for  the  most  part,  upon 
the  notion  of  locality,  with  which  they  are  connected,  to 
determine  the  case  they  are  to  govern.  If  a  state  of 
rest,  or  permanent  locality,  is  understood,  the  dative 
case  is  required  to  be  joined  '^rith  them :  and  the  accu- 
sative should  be  made  use  of,  when  motion  to  a  place 
is  signified.  That  distinction  may  be  rendered  easy 
and  intelligible,  by  applying  the  questions,  where,  •  in 
what  place?  and  whereto,  to  what  place?  A  few  exam- 
ples will  show  this.  %x\f  means  on,  near  to,  against, 
©er  SSifc^  fiel&t  an  bet  SBanb,  the  table  stands  near,  or 
against,  the  wall.  Here  the  preposition  governs  the  da- 
tive :  for  the  question,  where,  in  what  place  ?  may  be  ap- 
plied— where,  in  what  place  does  the  table  stand  ?  and 
a  state  of  rest,  or  permanent  locality,  is  intimated.     In 

the  following :  ©e^c  ben  Sifdt)  an  bie  SBanb,  put  the  table 

against  the  wall ;  a  motion  to  the  place  is  implied,  and  the 
preposition  united  with  the  accusative.  The  table  is  to 
be  moved  to  some  place,  and  naturally  the  question, 
whereto,  to  what  place  ?  is  suggested.  Thus  with  auf/ 
upon :  ba§  S3ud^  liegt  auf  bcm  SifC^C,  the  book  lies  upon 
the  table.  Dative  case ;  where,  in  what  place  ?  fiegcn 
®ie  ba§  fB\x6)  auf  ben  %x\i),  lay  the  book  upon  the  table : 
accusative.  The  book  is  to  be  moved  to  some  place,  and 
the  question  may  be  put,  whereto,  to  what  place?  ^Jnter, 
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behind  :  6r  ffcl^t  l^itltet  ttdt,  he  stands  behind  me.  Da- 
tive; question,  where,  in  what  place?  ^Ottimetl  ©ic  l^tntet 
tnid^/  come  behind  me :  accusative,  for  here  a  motion  to 
a  place  is  thought  of.     The  same  in  the  next  example : 

3wifcl)cn,  between— (gr  fag  jwifd^cn  bem  JBruber  unb  bet 

©d^tDCflet/  he  sat  between  the  brother  and  the  sister ;  da- 
tive,   gr  txat  jwifdj^en  ben  S5rubet  unb  bie  ©d^wejler,  he 

idtept  between  the  brother  and  the  sister;  accusative. 
Hence  ^ti,  with  the  dative  case,  signifies  in  ;  and  with  the 
accusative,  into.  The  question  depends  upon  the  idea  of 
motion,  or  permanency :  the  latter  requires  the  dative,  the 
former  the  accusative.  When  that  idea  is  not  precisely 
determined,  an  uncertainty  likewise  arises  in  the  use  of  the 

cases.    For  example :  ©in  ^au6  auf  bent  SSerge  bauen,  to 

build  a  house  upon  the  mountain ;  auf^  with  the  dative : 

and,  ein  «^aHS  auf  ben  SBerg  bauen ;  auf,  with  the  accusa- 
tive. If  the  notion  prevails,  that  the  operation  of  building 
is  carrying  on,  in  such  a  place,  the  dative  case  is  proper. 
But  if  motion  be  imagined,  by  which,  through  the  process 
of  building,  a  house  is,  as  it  were,  conveyed  upon  the 
mountain,  then  the  question,  whereto,  to  what  place  ? 
presents  itself;  and  the  accusative  may  be  admitted.  Sa§ 
S^iZX  lagert  ftc^  auf  bem  aSerge.  the  army  encamps  upon 
the  mountain.  Here  is  the  dative  case,  after  auf/  in  con- 
sequence of  the  question,  where  ?  But  the  accusative  may 
stand,  if,  in  idea,  motion,  towards  the  mountain,  precedes 

the  act  of  encamping :  ba§  S^zzx  lagert  \xij  auf  ben  SSerg* 

Sometimes,  those  two  cases  involve  a  difference  of  stgni- 

fication.  For,  bcr  *nabe  Iduft  in  bem  (Sarten,  (in  with 
the  dative),  and  ber  ^nabe  Iduft  in  ben  ®arten,  (ac- 
cusative), greatly  differ  in  meaning.     The  former  ex- 
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presses,  the  boy  runs,  or  takes  the  exercise  of  running, 
in  the  garden;  and  the  latter,  he  runs  into  the  garden. 
@r  reitet  auf  bem  JBerge  (dative),  he  rides,  takes  the  exer- 
cise of  riding,  upon  the  mountain  ;  and  er  reitct  auf  ben 
SBerg/  (accusative),  he  rides  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
JfU/  on,  tcith  the  Dative,  notes,  1 .  locality,  at,  on,  near, 
in  :  as,  %n  CJncm  £)rte  WO^ncn,  to  live  at  a  place ;  an  bem 
Ufcr  cineS  glu JTc§/  on  the  bank  of  a  river ;  an  bcr  ^l^fir, 
at  the  door ;  also,  upon  the  door ;  an  meiner  ©telle,  in  my 
place.  2.  The  object  of  an  action,  in,  at :  as,  bie  SSetbienjle 

be§  S3ater$  an  bem  ^inbe  belol^nen,  to  reward  the  merits  of 
the  father  in  the  child ;  mein  greunb  arbeitet  an  einem 

S3ud)e/  my  friend  works  at,  or  is  engaged  in,  a  book.     3. 

A  cause,  by,  of:  as,  ber  Junge  SKenfci^  iji  an  einer  Hu%c\)^ 

rung  geftotben/  that  young  man  died  of  a  consumption, 
4.  A  state,  condition,  manner,  in,  by  :  as,  reidj)  an  greun^: 
ben,  rich  in  friends ;  grofj  an  fRv!i)mt,  great  in  fame ;  fd^wad) 

anfBerjlanbe,  weak  in  understanding ;  man  f  ennt  ben  SSogel 
an  ben  gebern  unb  ba§  ©ilber  an  bem  flange,  the  bird  is 

known  by  its  plumage,  and  the  silver  by  its  sound.  To 
this  signification  the  first,  or  adverbial,  form  of  the  superla- 
tive degree  may  be  referred  :*  as,  am  fci^onjlen,  in  the 
finest  manner ;  am  bejien,  in  the  best  manner.  And  the 
expression,  am  Seben,  living,  alive  ;  as,  er  ift  tioi)  am  fies: 
ben,  he  is  still  alive.t  6.  Time,  in,  at,  on :  as,  am  JCnfange, 


*  See,  p.  206,  5. 

t  Thus,  in  old  English,  on  life.  Sir  David  Lindsay's 
Poetical  Works:  Auld  Willie  Dillie,  were  he  on  lyne. 
The  adjective  alive  may  have  come  from  that  expression. 
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at  the  beg^imung ;  am  ferittcit  %Ci%t,  on  the  third  day.     6. 
When  combined  with  tNm,  it  signifies  extent  of  time :  as^ 
SSon  biefem  Zagc  m,  from  this  day  forth. 
2Cn/  with  the  Aeemmihe,  expresses,  1,  direction,  to : 

as,  an  etnen  Srctmb  fd^ben,  to  write  to  a  friend ;  id^ 
n)erbe  ba6  fBndt  on  mrtnen  Smber  idfidtn,  I  shall  send 

the  book  to  my  brother.  2.  An  object:  as,  an  rine  QoifC 
glauben^  to  bdiere  in  a  thing ;  on  €twa^  itSltm,  to  think  of, 
to  remember,  a  thing.  3.  Extent  of  wpoM^^  and  time, 
when  connected  with  bt$  t  for  example,  bi§  an  bie  ^tt, 
as  far  as  the  sea ;  H§  on  ben  Xbcnb/  to,  or  until,  this  eyening. 
Xuf/  upon,  wUh  the  Dative,  notes,  1.  the  locality  of '  a 
higher  place,  upon,  on,  in :  as,  auf  bem  '£^urme/  upon 
the  tower;  auf  bem  SScrgC/  upon  the  mountain;  auf  bcm 
©adj^e/  upon  the  roof ;  auf  bem  @(^Ioffe/  on,  or  in,  the  cas- 
tie.  Likewise,  aitf  bet  (Stnbc,  or  auf  bem  ^inmtt,  in  the 
room,  or  in  the  apartment,  if  the  room,  or  the  apartment, 
is  in  the  upper  story  of  a  house,  and  the  person  speaking, 
below.  If  it  be  on  the  floor,  or  in  the  same  story  with  the 
person  speaking,  the  proposition  in^  is  generally  made 

use  of,  in  bet  Stubz,  in  bcm  Simmer.    2.  It  signifies  loca^ 

lity,  in  general :  for  example,  auf  bem  ©orfe  fepn,  to  be 
in  the  village;  auf  bem  ganbe  n)0(^nen/  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try ;  auf  bet  S^gb,  at  the  chace ;  auf  bem  JBaUe,  at  the 
ball ;  auf  bet  f>OJf/  at  the  post-office ;  auf  bet  ©affe/  in  the 
street ;  auf  bet  Univetfttdt,  or  plur.  auf  Unit>erptdten,  at 

the  university ;  auf  bet  ©(i^utC/  or  plur.  auf  ©(i^ulen,  at 
school ;  auf  ber  3leife/  on  the  journey,  or  plur.  auf  Sleifen, 
on  one's  travels. 

2(uf/  with  the  Accustdive,  has  the  two  foregoing  signifi- 
cations, attended  with  the  question  whereto?  and  there- 
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fore  denotes,  1.  direction  to  a  higher  place  :  as,  auf  ben 
5Jlf)Urm  fJeigcn,  to  mount  upon  the  tower,  &c.  2.  Local  di- 
rection, in  general :  as,-  auf  ba§  8anb  rcifcn,  to  travel,  or 
to  go,  into  the  country ;  a«f  bctt  JBall  gc^en,  to  go  to  the 
ball ;  auf  bit  ®affe  laufcn,  to  run  into  the  street.  3.  It 
notes  an  object ;  and  may  be  variously  rendered,  in  Eng- 
lish. For  instance,  auf  cinc  ©ad^C  benfcn,  to  think  of  a 
thing;  aufmerffam  auf  tttoa^  fcpn,  to  attend  to  a  thing  ; 
flUf  jemanben  JUtnen,  to  be  incensed  against  somebody  ; 
auf  Cinen  §teunb  wartcn,  to  wait  for  a  friend.  4.  It  notes 
proportion  :  as,  cine  STOal^ljeit  auf  \)ier  ^erfoneU;  a  dinner 
for  four  persons ;  fo  \>xel  auf  ben  9Wann,  so  much  upon  the 
man.     5,  Extent,  when  preceded  by  btSt    as,  bi^   auf 

ben  lefeten  ?)fenni9,  up  to  the  last  farthing ;  bi§  auf  ben 
lel^ten  SSBlut^tropfen,  to  the  last  drop  of  blood ;  bia  auf 

t)ier  X\)aUv,  up  to  four  dollars.  6.  It  signifies  a  way  and 
manner :  as,  auf  ©eutfd^e  Zxt,  in  the  German  way ;  auf  (Sngs: 
(tfd^en  §uf ;  in  the  English  manner.  Thus,  auf  £)eutfd^/  in 
German;  aufSranjofifd^,  in  French;  auf  (gnglifc!^,  in  Eng- 
lish— applied  to  the  languages.  To  this  may  be  added 
the  expressions,  with  the  superlative  degree  of  adjectives  : 
as,  auf  ba6,  or  auf§/  bejie,  in  the  best  manner,  auf§  \)OVtxef^ 
flid^jie,  in  the  most  excellent  manner*.  Likewise  the 
following:  aufJCngriff,  uponattack^  or  upon  the  offen- 
sive ;  auf  ben  v^ieb/  literally,  upon  the  cut,  as  with  the 
broad  sword ;  auf  ben  @tO§,  or  auf  ben  (Stiij,  upon 
the  thrust,  or  point,  as  with  the  small  sword.  7.  It 
means  in  consequence  of,  pursuant  to :  as,  auf  93e^ 
fcf)l,  in  consequence  of  an  order,  pursuant  to  an  order. 

*  See  p.  206. 
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8.  It  notes  future  time :  as,  auf  ben  SRontafl,  on  Monday, 
or  next  Monday,  9.  Duration  of  time :  as,  SSorrat^  auf  ^iele 
^a^Xi,  store  for  many  years  ;  auf  jwe^  SKonatlj)?,  for  two 

months ;  auf  turje  Z^%  ^^^  *  ^^^  time.— 2Cuf  einmal,  at 

once. — ^2Cuf/as  an  adverb,  answers  to  the  English  tip: 
as,  @tel()  auf/  get  up.  It  is  put  before  the  conjunction  \>a^, 
to  signify  purpose,  or  design :  as,  auf  bafi/  in  order 
that,  for  the  purpose  that.  It  is  used  as  an  interjection, 
to  animate  and  encourage :  as,  auf  I  folgct  xaxx,  come, 
follow  me. 

S5c9«*  with  the  Dative,  notes  1.  proximity,  by  the 
side  of,  beside,  near  to,  by,  h&tjuxta :  as,  et  jfcl^t  bet) 
bem  ^Jnige,  he  stands  by,  or  near,  the  king.     2.  With, 


*  The  preposition  be^,  was,  in  the  two  first  editions, 
placed  in  the  2d.  Section,  among  those,  which  exclusively 
govern  the  dative  case.  This  was  done  in  deference  to 
Mr.  Adelung's  authority ;  but  I  found  it  necessary>  upon 
consideration,  to  remove  it  to  its  present  station.  The 
reasons  for  this  change  were:  1.  Analogy,  as  stated  in 
the  next  page.  2.  Prevailing  usage,  in  the  greatest  part 
(as  I  conceive)  of  Germany.  3.  The  authority  of  respect- 
able writers  ;  and  lastly  4.  the  decision  of  some  eminent 
grammarians.  Mr.  Adelung  insists,  that  it  is  against 
the  idiom  of  the  High  German,  to  join  that  preposition 
with  the  accusative ;  and  yet  he  finds  it  with  this  case, 
in  several  passages  of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible : 
which  surely  is  no  indifferent  authority  in  a  question, 
touching  the  High  German.  See  Adelung^s  Dictionary, 
and  compare  with  it  that  of  Campe. 
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in  company  of,  Fr.  chezy  auprU  d^  .*  as,  bet  SCrjt  ip  be9 
if)m  gewefeH/  the  physician  has  been  with  him.  3.  At^ 
present  at,  with,  noting   co-existence  of   time :    as,7be9 

ber  ©d^^ipfung,  at  the  creation :  be?  bem  (Scbanf  en,  at  the 
thought ;  bep  alien  bem  blieb  er  unentf^lo jfen,  with  all  that 

he  remained  irresolute »  4.  It  serves  for  quotation ;  in 
Lat.  q^,  Fr.chez:  as,  be?  bem  |)lato,  in  Plato ;  be^m  Si^ 
cerO/  in  Cicero.      5.   For  swearing,  and  obtesting,   by, 

upon :  as,  be?  3uj)iter,  by  Jove ;  be?  meiner  ©l^re,  upon 

my  honour. 

^e?/  with  the  Accusative,  is  used  in  the  first  signifi- 
cation, when  motion  to  a  place  is  implied :  as,  fe^en  @ie 

fi6)  be?  rnidt^,  seat  yourself  near  me ;  lege  biefe  geber  be?  ba§ 
^apkx,  put  this  pen  by  the  paper :  txitt  be?  beinen  S3ruber, 

go,  and  stand  by  your  brother.  Thus  it  is  current  in  a 
great,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  part  of  Grermany;  and 
is  by  analogy,  since  it  denotes  locality,  as  much  entitled 
to  the  two  cases,  as  other  prepositions. 

Btf,  in  English,  frequently  expresses  the  agent,  cause, 
or  instrument;  which  power  is  neve^  assigned,  to  the 
German  be?» 

i^intet/  behind  goyerns,  like  the  other  prepositions, 
the  Dative  case,  with  the  question  where  ?  and  the  Ac- 
cusative,  with  the  question  whereto  1 — When  connected 
with  the  particle  l^er — \)\XiUx^i)^t,  behind,  after,  following* 
— it  only  admits  the  dative.  For  example,  i^  ging  l^inter 
bem  SDlanne  l^er,  I  walked  after  the  man,  I  followed  him  • 
er  fommt  l^inter  mir  f)zv,  becomes  after  me. 

3n,  with  the  Dative,  in. 

^n,  with  the  Accusative,  1.  into.  2.  With  hU,  it 
marks  extent  of  space,  or  time :  as,  bt$  in  baS  3^^^^^^ 
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as  far  as  the  chamber ;  bi6  In  ble  Sfla6)t,  till  night ;  bid  itt 
©Wigf eit,  to  eternity. 

Slebett/  beside^  at  the  side  of,  Lat.  juxia. 

Ueber,  with  the  Dative,  I.  over,  above ;  with  respect 
to  place.  2.  Above  ;  with  respect  to  excellence,  or  rank. 
3.  During ;  with  respect  to  time,  or  occupation :  as, 
lUcr  bcr  %xbzit,  while  at  work ;  fiber  bcm  8efen,  while  read- 
ing :  uber  S^ifc^C/  at  dinner,  while  at  table. 

Uebet/  with  the  Accusative,  1.  over,  implying  motion. 
2.  Above,  beyond,  signifying  excess :  as,  ubcr  meine 
^rdftC;  beyond  my  strength ;  fiber  t)ierjig  3^\)XZ,  above 
forty  years.  3.  With  the  adverb  bi6/  it  expresses  ex- 
tent :  as,  bi§  fiber  bie  £)l)ren,  over  the  ears.  4.  It  notes 
a  cause,  about,  on  account  of:  as,  fid^  fiber  etne 
®<i6)Z  argent/  to  be  vexed  on  account  of  a  certain  thing ; 
\id)  fiber  etwaS  gramen  to  grieve  about  something.  5.  It 
marks  an  object,  upon,  concerning :  as,  fiber  eitietl  ge^ 

wiffen  ©egenjlanb  fpred^en,  fc^reiben,  to  speak,  or  write, 

upon  a  certain  subject ;  fiber  bte  SSugenb/  upon  virtue;  fiber 
ba6  softer/  upon  vice.  6.  It  signifies  future  time,  when 
it  is  placed  before  the  case :  as,  «geute  fiber  adjt  Sage/  from 
this  day  se'nnight,  or  in  a  se'nnight  from  hence;  fiber  bad/ 
or  fiber§Sat)t/ next  year;  fiber  9lac^t/ to  night;  fiber  Idng 
ober  f urj/  literally,  over  long,  or  short,  that  means,  some 
time  or  other.  7.  It  also  expresses  continuance  of  time, 
or  duration,  when  it  is  put  after :  as,  ben  @ommer  hbtx, 
during  the  summer :  ba§  3abr  fiber*  during,  the  year,  or 
the  year  through ;  ben  Sag  fiber,  during  the  day. 

Unter,  toith  the  Dative,  and  Accusative,  1.  under, 
beneath.  2.  Among.  3.  With  the  Dative,  it  has  the 
power  of  denoting  time,  in,  under,  during  :    as,  unter  ber 
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SHegtevung  ©eorg  be6  Written,  in  tke  reign  of  George  the 
third ;  untet  bem  Sffen,  during  dinner,  while  at  dinner; 
untcr  bent  8efcn/  while  reading.  In  this  sense,  it  seems  to 
have  formerly  governed  the  genitive  case :  for  there 
exists  a  provincial  expression,  unterS£age§,  during  the  day  ; 
and  another,  which  is  in  general  use,  untcr  a5Begc§,  on  the 
way :  both  of  them  construed  with  that  case. 

SSor,  before,  with  the  Dative  and  Accusative, — With 
the  Dative^  it  sometimes  involves  a  cause  :  as,  t)or  \>zxn 
Scinbc  fliel^cn,  to  fly  from  the  enemy  ;*  toor  bem  ^obc  ZX^ 

fd)rccf  en,  to  be  frightened  at  death ;  t)or  grcube  wcincn,  to 

weep  for  joy ;  tjor  8ad)cn  jerpla^en,  to  burst  with  laughing ; 
t30r  ©ram  jlerbett/  to  die  with  grief.  With  the  same  case 
it  also  denotes  time  past,  signifying  ago  :  as,  t^or  btcp 
gaf)rcn,  three  years  ago. 

3wifd)en,  between.  It  is  sometimes,  but  improperly, 
used  instead  of  untet/  among. 

Additional  Remarks  on  the  Prepositions. 

I.  The  proper  use  of  the  prepositions  requires  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  German 
language.  For  it  is  not  sufficient  to  render  them  lite-* 
rally  ;  but  the  peculiar  nature  of  every  expression  must 
be  considered.  The  phrase,  which,  in  English,  demands 
such  a  preposition,  may  in  German,  have  one  totally 
different  in  signification ;  one  language  may  employ /or, 
where  the  other  will  use  tipon,  with,  &c.  It  is  there- 
fore not  enough  to  peruse  a  list  of  the  preposisions ;  but 


^  In  English  the  phrase  might  also  be,   to  jiy  before 
the  enemy,  in  which,   however,  a  different  idea  prevails. 
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it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  their  application^  in  phra* 
seology 

IJ.  The  prepositions  are  always  placed  before  their 
eases,  a  few  only  excepted.  In  English,  a  preposition 
may  be  put  quite  at  the  end  of  the  sentence ;  and  this 
must  be  done,  when  the  relative  pronoun  is  to  be  under- 
stood  :  as.  The  man  I  spoke  of,  for,  the  man  of  whom 
I  spoke;  the  books  he  referred  to,  for,  the  books  to 
which  he  referred:  the  subject  I  am  engaged  in,  for 
in  which  I  am  engaged.  Nor  is  it  unusual  with  interro- 
gative pronouns :  as :  Who  for  ?  who  to  ?  what  for  ? 
who  is  this  money  for  ?  what  is  that  for  ?  These  modes 
of  speaking  are  common,  in  English ;  but  the  German 
language  neither  allows  the  omission  of  the  relative  pro- 
noun, nor  the  transposing,  of  the  preposition. 

III.  It  has  been  remarked,  in  the  foregoing  pages,^ 
that  instead  of  pronouns  demonstrative,  relative,  and 
interrogative,  the  local  adverbs,  ^XtV,  ba,  WO,  are  joined 

with  prepositions:  as,  l^icrmit,  l^ieiDon ;  t)amit,t)aran,  ba^s 
ncbcn,  barauS,  baruber ;  wobep/  woran,  &c.   Namely,  ^kx, 

here,  (which,  in  this  composition,  is  sometimes  changed 
into  l^ie,  asl^icmtt,)  holds  the  place  of  the  demonstrative, 

biefer ;  t>a,  there,  is  put  for  berfctbe,  or  bcr ;  wO/  where, 

for  YoAi)tx,  Wcr,  toa^*  The  preposition  in,  combined  with 
such  an  adverb,  is  made  eitt,  when  it  signifies  into. 
Say,  therefore,  eSijlbatin,  it  is  tn  it;  but,  t^ueeSbar* 
cilt,  putitm^o  it.     So  j^ierin,  herein,  in  this,  ]f)ereflt,  in 


*  P.  242,  10,  and  260,  8. 
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here^  into  this  place. — Those  adverbs  are,  occasionally 
separated  from  the  prepositions  :    as,  ba  \)ait  ii)  ntd^t  an 

gebad^t,  for,  baran  i)abz  id)  nid)t  gebad^t,  of  that  I  have  not 
thought ;  ba  ]f)uten  @ic  ftd^  \>ox,  for,  bat)or  l^uten  @ic  \i6), 
beware  of  that ;  ba  i)at  et  feinc  Sleigung  ju,  for,  baju  \)at  er 

f  cine  iRcfgung,  for  that  he  has  no  inclination;  wo  Ctncm  t)Or 
e?elt,  for,  «>ot)Or  einem  ef elt,  which  one  loathes.  It  is  better 
to  preserve  those  words  united.  The  separation  is,  how- 
ever, very  usual  in  these  phrases  ;  ©a  fcp  ®Ott  t)Or^  God 
forbid  ;  ba  ®Ott  t)or  fep,  which  God  forbid. — The  follow- 
ing contractions  are  to  be  met  with:  Svan,  btauf/ brau6/ 

brein,  brin,  brunter,  brubcr,  brum,  &c.  for  baran,  barauf, 
barau§,  barein,  batin,  bavunter,  baruber,  barum ;  but  they 

are  improper.  It  may  be  noticed,  that  prepositions  are 
permitted  to  stand. before  adverbs,  as  in  English:  for 
instance,  t}on  \)itX,  from  hence ;  ))on  ba,  t)on  boxt,  from 
thence,  from  yonder ;  \)on  oben,  from  above ;  t)on  Unten, 
from  below;  fcitgej!crn,  since  yesterday  ;  auf  l^CUtf,  for 
to-day. 

IV.  Some  prepositions  coalesce  with  the  definite  ar- 
ticle.    With  the  dative,  masculine  and  neuter,  bem,  the 

following :  an,  in,  t)on,  ju*  2Cn  bem,  becomes  am ;  in 
bcm,  im  ;  t)on  bem,  t)om ;  ju  bem,  jum*    With  the  dative 

feminine,  ber,  JU,  only  :  as,  jut,  for  5U  ber*     With  the 

accusative  neuter,  baS ;  an,  auf,  burd^,  ffir,  in ;  as,  an§, 
for  an  ba§ ;  aufs,  for  auf  ba§ ;  burets,  for  burc^  ba6 ;  futS,  for 

fir  baS ;  inS^  for  in  baS»* — There  are  other  coalitions,  but 

*  Wieland  has  a  spurious  contraction  inS,  from  in  bc§/ 
of  the  preposition  with  a  case,  which  does  not  belong  to 


I 
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not  equally   sanctioned    by  good  language:     as,  t)0t8/ 

O-om  t)or  ta^ ;  t)orm,  for  t)oit  bem ;  ixb^tn,  from  fiber  ben ; 
uberS/  from  ubcr  ba§,  unterm,  from  unter  bem ;  unterS,  from 

unteit  ba§»  With  regard  to  those  first  mentioned,  they 
may  eithe;:  be  adopted,  or  the  preposition  be  put  to  the 
article,  without  being  incorporated  with  it.  In  some 
phrases,  however,  the  contraction  alone  is  admitted :  as, 

am  2Cnfange,  or  \m  Xnfange/  at,  or  in  the  beginning  •  am 
gebcn,  alive ;  am  bcjlen,  am  fc^Snjlen,  in  the  best,  in  the 

finest  manner;  lUX^Otf),  if  necessary. 

it :  for  be6  is  the  genitive.  See  Wieland'a  S'dmmtliehe 
Werke,  Supplement,  1  Band,  p.  47,  last  line,  and  p. 
68,  line  3.  It  is  entirely  wrong,  and  can  be  called  no- 
thing else  but  negligence  in  writing, 
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ON   THE  CONJUNCTION. 


Conjunctions  are  particles,   which  serve  to  connect 
words  and  sentences,  and  to  bring  them  into  a  certain  re- 
lation with  one  another.     As  this  connexion,  and  relation, 
may  be  effected  in  different  ways,  the  conjunctions  may, 
accordingly,  be  divided  into  various  classes.  Those,  which 
merely  join ;  for  instance,  and,  also,  &c.  may  be  deno- 
minated  COPULATIVE ;    those,    which  imply  opposition : 
as,  either,  or,  neither,  nor,  though,  althoughy  yet,  never- 
theless, &c.  DISJUNCTIVE.     Some  note  a   condition:    as, 
if,    otherwise,    &c.;    and   may   be  called   conditional. 
Others  a  cause:    SiS,  for,  because,   since,   therefore,    &c. 
casual.     Some  make  a  comparison:  for  instance,  as,  so, 
like,   than,    &c. ;    these  may   be  named  comparativje. 
And   those  which  refer  to   time,    or  the  succession  of 
events:    for  example,    thenp    when,  while,  before,  after, 
&c.  may  either  be  sty  led  TEMPORAL,  or  consecutive. 

That  classification  may  be  made  still  more  precise, 
and  minute;  and  the  distinction  rendered  more  accurate. 
But  this  is  rather  an  object  for  speculation,  than  for 
practical  purposes.  Let  it  suffice,  for  our  views,  to  sub- 
join a  list  of  the  most  obvious  German  conjunctions,  in 
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alphabetical  order,  accompanied  with  the  necessary  ob- 
servations. 

WoiXf  but.  It  does  not  always  place  the  sentences  in 
opposition,  but  like  the  Latin  autem,  vero,  sometimes 
only  joins  them;  in  other  words,  it  has  not  only  a  dis- 
junctive, but  also  a  copulative  power. 

3(Qein/  but,  Lat.  sed,  at,  is  merely  disjunctive. 

2({6/  has,  1.  a  comparative  signification,  expressing  at, 
and  than :  for  instance,  fo  warm  alS  im  ©ommer,  as  warm 
as  in  summer;  tetd^et  al§6r&fu6/  more  rich  than  Croesus, 
2.  It  notes  quality,  and  condition :  as,  id^  al6  ^itX  ^Ott 
biefem  ^a\xfz,  I  as  master  of  this  house.  3.  It  is  temporal, 
or  consecutive,  and  signifies  when :  %l^  ii)  in  Sottbott 
anf  am/ when  I  arrived  in  London. — ^2C(§  WCttlt,  as  if:  fo 
root}!  a(6  and),  as  well  as. 

2C(fO/   1.  so,  thus.     2.  Therefore. 

3(ud),  also. 

2Cuf  bafi,  in  order  that. 

SSt'OOX,  before;  Lat.  priusquam. 

^a,  1.  then.  2.  When.  3.  Since,  as,  implying  a 
cause.    As  an  averb,  it  signifies,  there, 

SaJ^e^t/ therefore,  thence.  Adverb,  brfl^er,  from  that  place, 
thence. — The  conjunction  has  the  accent,  on  the  last;  the 
adverb,  on  the  first  syllable.  The  accent,  however,  may 
vary :  the  conjunction  may  have  it  on  the  first,  and  the 
adverb  on  the  last.  Whenever  it  its  on  the  first,  it  ren- 
ders the  word  pointedly  demonstrative. 

Dafern^  if,  in  case  that. 

Sanit/ then.  XtSbuntt/ is  the  same  in  signification.  Ad- 
verb, bann  unb  watrn,  now  and  then. 
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Conjunctions  are  particles,   which  serve  to  connect 
words  and  sentences,  and  to  bring  them  into  a  certain  re- 
lation with  one  another.     As  this  connexion,  and  relation, 
may  be  effected  in  different  ways,  the  conjunctions  may, 
accordingly,  be  divided  into  various  classes.  Those,  which 
merely  join;  for  instance,  and,  also,  &c.  may  be  deno- 
minated  COPULATIVE ;    those,    which  imply  opposition : 
as,  either,  or,  neither,  nor,  though,  although^  yet,  never- 
theless, &c.  DISJUNCTIVE.     Some  note  a   condition:    as, 
if,    otherwise,    &c.;    and   may   be  called   conditional. 
Others  a  cause :    as,  for,  because,   since,    therefore,   &c. 
casual.     Some  make  a  comparison :  for  instance,  as,  so, 
like,   than,    &c.;    these  may   be  named  comparativje. 
And   those  which  refer  to   time,    or  the  succession  of 
events:    for  example,    thent    when,  while,  before,  after, 
&c.  may  either  be  styled  temporal,  or  consecutive. 

That  classification  may  be  made  still  more  precise, 
and  minute;  and  the  distinction  rendered  more  accurate. 
But  this  is  rather  an  object  for  speculation,  than  for 
practical  purposes.  Let  it  suffice,  for  our  views,  to  sub- 
join a  list  of  the  most  obvious  German  conjunctions,  in 
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alphabetical  order,  accompanied  with  the  necessary  ob- 
servations. 

%b^X,  but.  It  does  not  always  place  the  sentences  in 
opposition,  but  like  the  Latin  autem,  vero,  sometimes 
only  joins  them;  in  other  words,  it  has  not  only  a  dis- 
junctive, but  also  a  copulative  power. 

3(Qein/  but,  Lat.  sed,  at^  is  merely  disjunctive. 

206/  has,  1.  a  comparative  signification,  expressing  ax, 
and  than :  for  instance,  fo  warm  alS  im  ©ommer,  as  warm 
as  in  summer;  refd^et  al66r6fu§,  more  rich  than  Croesus, 
2.  It  notes  quality,  and  condition :  as,  id^  al§  S^ttt  ))on 
biefem  S^Cl\x\z,  I  as  master  of  this  house.  3.  It  is  temporal, 
or  consecutive,  and  signifies  when :  %l^  id^  in  Sonbon 
anf  am,  when  I  arrived  in  London. — TU^  wcnit,  as  if:  fo 
n)0]()l  a(6  aud^,  as  well  as. 

2Cffo,   1.  so,  thus.     2.  Therefore. 

3(ud),  also. 

2Cuf  bafi/  in  order  that. 

SSz^Ot,  before;  Lat.  priusquam. 

©a,  1.  then.  2.  When.  3.  Since,  as,  implying  a 
cause.     As  an  averb,  it  signifies,  there, 

Sal^eV/ therefore,  thence.  Ad  verb,  brfl^er,  from  that  place, 
thence. — The  conjunction  has  the  accent,  on  the  last;  the 
adrerb,  on  the  first  syllable.  The  accent,  however,  may 
vary :  the  conjunction  may  have  it  on  the  first,  and  the 
adverb  on  the  last.  Whenever  it  k  on  the  first,  it  ren- 
ders the  word  pointedly  demonstrative. 

X^aftxn,  if,  in  case  that. 

^anit;  then.  XtSbftntt/ is  the  same  in  signification.  Ad- 
verb, bann  unb  warm,  now  and  then. 
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Sdrum/  on  that  account,  for  that  reason,  ^arttm,  there- 
fore. When  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  it  is  strongly 
demonstrative. 

^a%  that. 

©etW/  1.  for, because;  Lat.  nam,  enim,  2,  Then.  3. 
Unless,  after  some  verbs   in  the   subjunctive  mood  :  as, 

tc^  roerbe  nxd)t  auSgc^cn,  eS  fep  benn,  bag  bic  SRot^  mid) 

{YDdnge^     I  shall  not  go  out,  unless  it   be,   that  necessity 

should  compel  me.    Su  foUjl  ttlc^t  jletbcn,  bu  {)abcjl  benn 

betti^etrn  gefej^etl/  thou  shalt  not  die  unless  thou  have  seen 
the  Lord.  It  is  however,  not  very  common  in  this  sense, 
except  after  c§  feP/  it  be.  4.  Than  :  fBzx  i|t  bcffet  benn 
®Ott,  who  is  better  than  God?  @^)e  benn  id^  fl6^e/  sooner 
than  I  should  run  away.  This  signification  is  rather  an- 
tiquated :  modern  language  would  prefer  al^,  in  the  first 
example,  and  omit  benn  in  the  second,  without  substitu- 
ting for  it  another  word. 

Senno^/  notwithstanding,  nevertheless,  still. 

SDer^alben,  (bero]()alben),  begl^alben,(befi^alb,  or  be^^alb), 

therefore,  on  that  account. 

SeflO/  stands  always  before  a  comparative  degree, 
and  notes  proportion ;  which,  in  English,  is  expressed 
by  the  definite  article :   for  example,  \6)  etwattcte  3^Xt  2Cn^ 

f unft  nic^t  unb  bejio  griger  ijl  meine  greubc,  1  did  not  ex- 
pect your  arrival,  and  the  greater  is  my  joy.  When  two 
comparative  sentences  are  brought  together,  the  first  gene- 
rally begins  with  the  conjunction  je/  and  befto  answers  it  in 

the  second  :  as,  je  rul^iget  ba8  Seben  iji,  bejio  gefd^itf ter  iji 

e$  yam  Slad^benf  en/  the  more  quiet  life  iSf  the  more  fit  it  is 
for  reflection.   Sometimes,  beflo  is  placed  in  the  first  mem- 
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of  the  sentence,  and  j|e  in  the  second  :  as,  @in  itunjiwerf 

ifl  beflo  fd()5ncr,  je  t)oUfommcncr  eS  ifl,  a  work  of  art  is 

the  more  beautiful,  the  more  perfect  it  is. 

SietDeil/ because ;  obsolete. 

Sod^/  yet,  nevertheless,  however,  but;  Lat.  tamen. 

@^e/  before  ;  Lat.  priusquam. 

©ntwebet/  either ;  always  followed  by  obet,  or. 

gaB[§,  in  case  that.  gallS  eS  gcfc^^cl^en  fottte/  in  case  it 
should  happen. 

Setnct/  farther,  moreover. 

golglid^,  consequently. 

.^tngegen;  on  the  other  hand. 

^C/  is  proportional,  before  a  comparative  degree.  See 
©eflo* — Sometimes  it  is  used,  instead  of  bejio  I  as,  3e  el^er, 
ic  lieber,  the  sooner,  the  more  agreeable ;  je  ttld^t/  ie  beffet/ 

the  more,  the  better ;  for,  befto  Heber,bejlo  beffet*— 3^  nad^ 

betH/  according  as. 

S^bennod^,  yet,  nevertheless. 
Sebod^,  yet,  the  same  as  ^oi)* 
3ltt  %aUz,  incase  that,  if. 
SlTimafen,  whereas,  since. 
3nbem/  l.  while.  2.  Because,  since. 
3nbcffen,  in  the  mean  while. 

Sngleid^en,  or  Sm9lcid)cn,  likewise. 

jtaum,  scarce.    &a\xm  \)attt  tt  auSgerebet,  ali  ibn  etn 

plSfelic^cS  (Sraufen  uberftcl,  scarce  had  he  finished  his 
speech,  when  a  sudden  horror  seized  him. 

?!Bltl()in,  consequently. 

^ai)im,  after;  Lat.  postquam.^^i  na^bcm,  acpord- 
ing  as. 

Sldmtid^,  namely. 


i 
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SStxH^t  aKein,  nic^t  nut,  not  only ;  followed  by  f onbcru 

Ci\xi},  but  also. 

SStoijf  has  two  significations,  so  different  in  their  nature, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  how  they  can  belong  to  the 
same  word.     1.  It  denotes  continuations  of  time  :  as,  9loc^ 

eine  ©tunbe,  one  hour  more ;  nod^  t)ier  ober  funf  SBod)cn, 

four  or  five  weeks  more.  It  answers  to  the  English,  yet, 
still.  5Roc^  nici^t,  not  yet.  2.  It  has  a  negative  power, 
expressing  the  English  «or,  when  webcr,  neither,  hsis  pre- 
ceded. 

iJlun,  now. 

£)b,  whether,  if. 

Dbglcid^,  obfd^on,  ohvoo\)\,  though,  although.  These 
conjunctions  are  often  divided :  as,  ob  \ij  gleld)  franf  wnr, 
although  I  was  ill ;  ob  cr  f(!^On  JU  |)aitfc  war,  though  he 
was  at  home.  That  separation  generally,  and  almost 
necessarily,  takes  place,  when  a  monosyllable  follows ; 
such  as,  Sc^,  bu,  cr,  e§,  wit,  i^r,  fie,  or  the  oblique  case* 
of  these  pronouns.  Even  two,  or  three  of  these  monosyl- 
lables may  be  put  between :  as,  ob  xi)  mxA)  glcid^  freuc, 

though  I  am  glad ;  ob  xoxx  un§  il)m  fllcid^  gejeigt  ^aben, 

though  we  have  shown  ourselves  to  him.  With  other 
words  it  is  optional,  whether  those  conjunctions  are  to  be 
divided,  or  not.  When  they  begin  a  sentence,  the  fol- 
lowing member  corresponds  to  them  by  means  of  the  con- 
junctions bo^/  beimo^ ;  or  similar  particles  :  as,  bcmun:? 
gcac^tet,  notwithstanding  that ;  nid^tS  bcjio  ttJeniger,  never- 
theless, £)b  cr  glcld^  alt  iji,  fo  %cA  cr  boc^  ben  \36Ui9cn  ®e? 
braud^  fcincr  ©cijJcSfrdfte,  although  he  is  old,  he  still  has 
the  perfect  use  of  his  mental  faculties 

£)ber,  or. 
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Sl^ngeac^tet,  notwithstanding.    It  is  not  so  correct,  as 

Ungeac|)tet« 

@eit/  @ettbem,  since,  from  the  time  that, 
©internal,  or ©intemalen,  because,  since;  antiquated. 
@0/  1  *  so,  thus.  2.  It  serves  to  connect  the  subsequent 
member  of  a  sentence  with  the  foregoing,  commonly,  when 

the  conjunctions,  wcnn,  when;  weil,  ba,  na^ibcm,  wie,  ba= 

mit,  obglcic^/  0bfci()0n,  precede,  and  aknost  always  after 
wcnn,  if,  beginning  the  sentence.     For  example  :  SQSenn 

meln  SSrubcr  !6mmt,  fo  fagcn  ©ie  e§  V^m,  when  my  bro- 
ther comes,  tell  it  him.  ©a  cr  in  9iom  eintraf,  fo  fanb  er 
bic  ©tabt  in  ben  »&dnben  feiner  geinbe,  when  he  arrived 

at  Rome,  he  found  the  city  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

SBenn  ber  ^nabe,  fieigig  ifl,  fo.fann  er  ju  grogen  &}Xtn  ge^ 

langen,  if  the  boy  be  diligent,  he  may  arrive  at  great  ho- 
nours. Sometimes,  the  conjunction  wenn,  if,  is  under- 
stood, in  the  first  member;  and  fo  must  likewise  begin  the 

following  member :  as,  wdrejt  bu  ^tx  gebUeben,  fo  ttJUtbetl 

\>\i  ©ad^en  beffer  jie^en,  hadst  thou  staid  here,  (which  is  the 
same  as — if  thou  hadst  staid  here),  aflfairs  would  be  in  a 
better  condition.  3.  ©0,  occasionally  notes,  therefore.  4. 
If,  on  condition  that :  as,  ©0  ®Ott  WiU,  if  God  please,  or 
please  God.  5.  ©0  WOl^l  al§  aud^,  or  fo  WO^l  al§,  as  well  as. 
Likewise,  with  the  same  meaning,  fo  al§ ;  but  seldom.  6. 
When  au4)  follows,  it  is  to  be  rendered  by,  however:  ©0 

gro^bie  ©c^redEen  be6  ^riegee  auc^  fepn  mogen,  fofonnten 
fie  bodj)  feincn  ©inn  xA^t  banbigen,  however  great  the  ter- 

rours  of  war  may  be,  yet  they  could  not  curb  his  spirit. 
Here  alS  is  sometimes  put  before  it :  ©0  atigenel^m  al§  eS 

auc^  fet)n  mag,  fo  f  ann  e§  bo^  nie  gebiUigt  werben,  agreeable 

as  it  may  be,  it  can  never  be  approved.    And  it  is  some- 
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times  omitted,  M  remaining  by  itself  in  the  same  signifi- 
cation,   gieifecnb  al6  cS  mir  war,  fo  cinfonnig  wutbc  e§  in 

bet  @rjd^)lun8  tpetben/  attractive  as  it  was  to  me,  it  would 
be  monotonous  in  narration.* — @o  tt)lC/  as. 

@onbeni/   but,  disjunctive.     It  is  only  used,   when  a 

negative  goes  before.  3lii)t  ebel,  fonbem  f  leinmutl)ig,  not 

noble,  but  pusillanimous. 
@onj?/  else,  otherwise. 
SE^eilS,— t^)eUS,  partly,  partly. 
Uebrigen^/  as  for  the  rest,  however. 

Ucberbieg,  besides. 

Unb,  and. 

Ungcad^tet,  notwithstanding. 

SSd^)renb,  tt)d^)renb  bem,  xo&^xztio  bag,  while. 

SSann,  for  wenn,  when,  provincial.  Adverb,  X>ann 
unb  xoann,  now  and  then. 

SBeber,  neither,  followed  by  no^,  nor. 

SEBctl/  because.     (Sometimes,  while.) 

SSenn,  l.  When.  Thus  it  is  synonimous  withSa,  (al§, 
tDte ;  for  these  occur  under  the  same  meaning,  as  ba)  ; 
though  it  is  differently  applied.  £a,  is  always  coimected 
with  preterite  tenses,  and  declares  an  action  that  is  passed. 
SEBenn,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  what  is  present,  or 
future.  It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  appropriated  to  con- 
vey general  ideas ;  whereas  ba  relates  to  particular  events. 
This  will  be  better  understood,  from  some  examples,   ^a 

ernad^ftonbonfam,  fo  fanbetfeinenSreunb,  when  he  came 


*  See  Elements  of  German  Grammar.   Appendix,  Sect. 
IV.  note  47. 
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to  London,  he  found  his  friend.  He  cmitet  and  he  found, 
are  preterite  tenses;  the  actions  that  are  intimated,  are 
passed,  and  consequently,  ba  must  be  employed,  to  ex- 
press when.  SBenn  Of  )u  t^m  iommt,  fo  finbe  id^  ifyn  immet 

bzr)  ten  fBhd^txn,  when  I  come  to  him,  I  always  find  him  at 
his  books.  /  came,  I  Jindy  are  present  tenses,  and  the 
subject  is  of  a  general  import ;  therefore,  XOiXiXi  is  made 
use  of.  In  the  following,  one  verb  is  in  the  future,  the 
other  in  the  present ;  and  n?enn  is  likewise  required,  to 

answer  to  the  English  iohen.  SSSenn  i^t  meine  @timme 
l^&ten  merbet/  fo  z\\t,  when  you  shall  hear  my  voice, 
hasten.  SBSenti  fte  nad^  |)art$  tommen/  fo  werben  @te  bte 
alten  Aunfhoerf  e  nid^t  me^r  fel^en/  when  you  come  t6  Paris, 

you  will  no  longer  see  the  ancient  works  of  art.  The  use 
of  tvenn  entirely  depends  upon  the  time  of  the  action : 
when  that  is  considered  as  gone  by,  Yoenn  is  not  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  but  when  the  action  is  present,  or  yet  to  come, 
then  it  is  the  riglit  conjunction.  It  may,  therefore,  stand 
before  the  perfect  tense,  when  the  action  alluded  to,  is  not 
really  passed,  but  only  stated  as  such,  by  anticipation :  for 

example,  wcnn  ©ic  bie^  t)crndS)tet  li^obtxi,  fo  Jd^reiben  ©ic 

mtt/  when  you  have  done  this,  write  to  me.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  historical  style,  to  enliven  the  narration,  some- 
times assumes  the  present  for  the  past  tense.  But  still 
the  action  it  refers  to,  is  passed ;  and  xezXiXi,  under  these 
circumstances,  cannot  be  put  instead  of  \)a,  XsAt,  or  al$« — 
The  English  interrogative  when,  is  always  rendered  by 
Y9enn,  never  by  ba«^— Some  persons  write  watUt/  instead  of 
tDentt/  with  a  view  to  distinguish  the  first  signification  of 
this  conjunction,  from  the  second  (if).  SBanH/  however, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  peculiarity  of  the  Upper  German, 
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and  in  Upper  Germany  promiscuously  denotes  when,  and 
if,  2.  If,  supposing  that. — It  never  stands  in  the  signifi- 
cation o{  whether y  after  indirect,  or  disjunctive  questions, 
in  which  sense  if  is  used  by  the  English ;  in  other  words, 
if  never  expresses  the  English  whether,  or  the  Latin  an* 
In  these  phrases,  for  example:  I  do  not  know  if  (or 
tehether)  it  is  so:  ask  him,  (^  (or  whether)  he  has  got 
it  ?" — the  German  wenit  could  not  be  employed.  The 
proper  word  would  be,  ob# 

SBcnngleici^/  Wennfci^on,  although.  They  may  be  sepa- 
rated  in  the  same  manner  as  tbfUizii),  obfd^on«* 

SBiC/  1.  how.  2.  As,  both  in  a  comparative, 'and  con* 
secutive  sense ;  as,  when.  SSSie  bie  Sugcnfe/  fo  baft  TiltVCf 
&s  the  youth,  so  old  age ;  comparative,  98ie  Ct  bad  ^oi), 
rief  ct  au6/  as,  or  when  he  saw  that,  he  exclaimed ;  con* 
secutive.  It  also  expresses  than,  though  aid  is  better 
adapted  to  thb  purpose. 

SBiefern,  how  far.   3n  wiefent;  in  how  .far. 
SBiewol&l/  though. 

SSD/  sometimes  stands  for  if.  Otherwise  it  signifies 
where,  and  is  an  adverb. 

SBoferU/  if»  in  case  that. 

SBol^l/  indeed,  perhaps,  may  be;  Lat.  ^dem.  It 
has  the  nature  of  a  suppletive  particle,  &nd  cannot  al- 
ways be  exactly  translated.  2>ad  tfi^  XOOfjH  XOa\)X,  that, 
indeed  may  be  true.  SBiffen  @ie  toofjil,  do  you  perhaps 
know  ?  As  an  adverb,  it  signifies  well. 

3n)at/  indeed,  it  is  so,  allowing  it ;  generally  followed 
by  aiiX,  aMn,  bod^/  bennod^/  or  a  similar  disjunctive. 

*  See  p.  390, 
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Dbjwar/  sometimes  occurs  with  the  signiBcation  of  o6bs 
fjLtiii,  obf^Otl/  although. 

Some  of  the  conjunctioiis  appear,  in  certain  situations, 
to  govern  the  subjunctiye  mood;  and  some  have  the 
power,  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence,  of  removing  the 
verb  to  the  end.  These  circumstances  will  be  noticed, 
at  large,  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  Grammar. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  THE  INTERJBCTION. 


The  interjection  is  arbitrarily  inserted,  in  any  sen- 
tence,  to  express  emotion  in  the  speaker,  or  writer.     It 
is  the  most  simple  of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  and  has 
justly  been  considered  as  the  first  element  of  language. 
Interjections  were  the  primitive  sounds,  which  marked 
the  feelings  of  man.     They  are  not  founded  upon  the 
association  of  ideas ;  but  produced  by  the  immediate  im- 
pulse of  sensation.     They  were  gradually  combined,  and 
led  to  the  formation  of  words.    As  they  are  not  liable  to 
any  grammatical  changes  themselves,  nor  influence  the 
state  of  other  words,  they  occupy  but  little  room,  in 
either  part  of   grammar.      Here,  those  may   be  men- 
tioned, which  occur  most  commonly,  in    the    German 
language.     Some  indicate  joy  :  as,  2C^  !  ad^ !   Mirth  and 
gaiety  :  as,  (5a  !  I^ep  \  %^\^  •  Loud  exclamations  of  the 
same  kind  :  Sud^ !  jud^l^ep  !    The  following  betoken  sor- 
row,  and  displeasure :   2CdS)!  0^\  Olj)!     Pain,  2C(|^!  wet)! 
au !  auwcf) !    Disgust :  §i !  ^fui !    The  next  are  expres- 
sive of  admiration  :    £) !  a]() !  ep  1    Of  surprise,  in  a  small 
degree :  »^Utn;  in  a  greater  degree :  HHCj  \  %(k ! — .^a  !  I^a  1 
when  you  have  found  out,  or  unravelled  a  thing :  either 
denotmg  surprise,  or  satisfaction. — S^z  I  and  l)Olla  !    are 
used  for    calling  to  a  person.     Other  words  are  em- 
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ployed,  in  the  eapacitj  of  inteijectiotis,  Bticli  as.  Gra- 
cious Heaven!  Good  God! — but,  though  they  are  ex- 
clamations proceeding  from  our  feelings,  they  must  not 
be  confounded  with  those  simple  sounds,  which  property 
belong  to  this  class.  They  may  be  called  compound 
interjections,  and  be  said  to  contain  an  association  of 
ideas,  however  rapid,  which  does  not  apply  to  the 
simple  interjections.* 


*  Compare  in  the  Exercises,  p.  209,  note  a. 
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PART    II. 

Containing: 

THE    SYNTAX. 


Having  gone  through  the  parts  of  speech,  we  arrive 
at  the  second  division  of  grammar,  which  is  called 
tie  Syntax.  In  this,  the  subjects  that  were  separately 
expounded  before,  are  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other.  First  of  all,  we  shall  observe  their  mutual  in- 
fluence ;  and  the  relation  they  bear  to  one  another,  when 
placed  together.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  those,  which  are 
susceptible  of  variations,  certain  modifications  take 
place.  Words  either  agree  with,  or  govern,  one  ano- 
ther. The  agreement  consists  in  this,  that  they  are  put 
in  the  same  gender,  number,  case,  person,  tense.  And 
one  word  is  said  to  govern  the  other,  when,  by  the  power 
of  the  former,  the  latter  must  necessarily  assume  a  par- 
ticular shape;  for  example,  a  certain  case  in  declension, 
or  such  and  such  a  mood,  in  conjugation.  Therefore, 
the  agreement  and  government  of  words  will  constitute 
the  First  Chapter  of  the  Syntax.  The  Second  will  con- 
tain a  collection  of  peculiarities,  which  are  not  lembraced 
,  by  the  first  chapter.  And  lastly,  in  the  Third  Chapter, 
we  shall  speak  of  the  order  and  arrangement  of  words, 
in  a  sentence. 
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CHAPTER    L 

OP  THE  AGREEMENT.   AND  GOVERNMENT  OP 

WORDS. 

Contaioing : 

1.  The  Article^  Noun,  and  Pronoun.  * 

2.  7%e  Verb,  and  Participle. 

3.  The  Adverb,  Preposition,  Conjunction,  Interjeciimi. 


SECTION    L 

ARTICLE,  NOUN,   AND  PRONOUN. 

The  Article. 

Rule. — The  Article,  i^i^hether  definite  or  indefinite 
must  agree  with  the  noun  it  belongs  to,  in  case,  number, 
and  gender. 

It  canypnljl^be  joined/to  a  substantive.  If  it  statid^ 
before  an  adjective,  it  either  refers  to  a  substantive  pre- 
ceding, or  following;  or  turns  the  adjective  into  a  sub- 
stantive.* Consequently,  the  agreement  of  the  article 
is  with  a  noun  substantive. 

The  Definite  Article  distinguishes,  or  determines  the 
word,  to  which  it  is  prefixed. — It  is  not  every  where  re. 
quired,  but  omitted  in  the  following  instances: 


♦See  p.  197.  ix, 
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1.  Before  the  vocative  case^  because,  when  a  person, 
or  any  other  object,  is  spoken  to,  it  is  by  this  circum- 
stance sufficiently  marked.   . 

2.  Beforethejaameof  the  Supreme  Being,  ®ott/  God. 
But  when  a  heathen  deity  is  signified,  the  article  is  used ; 

ber®ott,  plural,  bie  ©fitter/ 

3.  Before  proper  names  of  persons:  as,  Safety  2(lc^ 
J^anbet*  In  the  oblique  cases,  however,  it  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  declension.*  And  sometimes  it  also 
precedes  the  nominative,  in  speaking  familiarly  of  a  per- 
son: as,  bet£ant/  Kant;  berSoneS/  Jones;  betiSdfiner 

Kastner. 

4.  Before  names  of  towns  and  countries,  where  it  is 
not  even  admitted  in  the  oblique  cases :  as,  Sonbon ;  t?on 

gonbon,  of  London,    gnglanb;  t^ongnglanb,  of  England. 

There  are,  however^  some  names  of  countries,  which  are 
never  expressed  without  the  article:  as,  bie  %VcA^, 
Turkey;  bie  SBallad^ep,  Wallachia;  bie  @dS)»eife;  Swit- 
zerland ;  bie  Sauft^/  Lusatia;  and  a  few  more. 

5.  The  definite  article  does  not  stand  before  certain 
words,  denoting  the  quarters  of  the  globe:  Cjiett/  East ; 
SBejlen,  West;  ©liben,  South;  9?orben,  North;  and  the 

synonymous  terms,  gRotgen,  2Cbenb,  SRf ttag,  SRittemad^t^ 

6.  It  is  suppressed  before  titles,  when  these  are  placed 
after  the  proper  names :    as,  ©eotg,  £&mg  t)On  (Sngloilb^ 


*  See  p.  170. 
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unb  Sl^urfurfi  t)on  <^aimot)et/  George,  King  of  EngiMid^ 

and  Prince  Elector  of  Hanover.  2fo()ann  Stomud/  S)OCtor 
ber  Slt6)U,  John  Ramus,  Doctor  of  Lawi. — Sometimes 
likewise,  when  the  title  is  put  before  the  name :  as,  iftSnig 
©eorg,  King  George;  ^aif^rgranj,  Emperour  Francis: 

Surfl  ^oUmfin,  Prince  Potemkin ;  Soctor  fiutl&er,  ^rofef? 

for  @anberfon«  And  even  in  the  oblique  cases :  as, 
^onig  %xizbn6f&  Selbjfige,  King  Frederick's  campaigns; 
doctor  iut^tf^  ®elel[|rfamtett,  Doctor  Luther's  erudition. 

7.  In  the  language  of  the  lav,  a  few  appellatives  oc- 
cur without  the  article,  which  properly  ought  to  have  it. 
Such  are  JBeflagteif/  defendant;  Stli^tt,  plaintiff;  3tl* 
l&flbet,  [holder,  proprietor;  JCppeflOTlt,  he  that  appeals; 
Supplicant,  petitioner. 

8.  It  k  left  out  before  aome  other  expressiotis,  which, 
in  Englii^,   would  require  the  article.    For  example: 

Uebetbtitiger  biefe^/  ^Af  bearer  of  this;  in  befiet  jDrbntttig, 

in  /Ae  best  order ;  ^x  Snbigung  bed  @(l^uf)>t(U6/  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  drama.  To  which  may  be  added 
the  phrases,  id^  j^be  e^  itt  ^an\>m,  I  have  it  in  my  hands ; 
id)  \)abt  e§  t)or  Xugni/  I  have  it  before  my  eyes.  Before 
^dnben  and  Xugetl/  some  determining  word,  either  the 
article,  or  (as  in  Ei^lkfa)  a  proiunin,  ought  to  be  in- 
serted ;  but  custom  has  justified  the  omission. 

9.  When  a  word  is  put  after  the  genitive  case,  which 
it  governs,  it  cannot  have  an  article^  This  is  the  same 
in  English,  as  in  German.  For  example:  9Bert^t'd  £et« 
itttf  Werther's  sufiertngs.  The  genitive,  9Bertl^^6 
stands  before  the  word,  by  which  it  is  governed^  9^^9' 
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quently,  the  latter  can  have  no  article.  So,  Sol^nfon*i 
SB3erte/  Johnson's  works.  S)e§  SSater6  ^a\x^,  the  father't 
house;  ^au^  without  an  article. 

10.  Several  substantives  of  the  same  gender,  number, 
and  case,  following,  the  article  is  prefixed  to  the  first,  and 
generally  understood  before  the  others :  as  in  this  exam- 
ple, bie  ®ute,  £lcbc  unb  9lac^fid)t  ber  flutter,  the  good- 
ness, afiection^  and  indulgence  of  the  mother.  These 
three  substantives  are  of  the  same  gender,  number,  and 
case;  therefore,  one  article  is  sufficient  for  all.     Thus  it  is 

before  two  adjectives :  as,  bie  retd^fle  imb  angene^m{le 

fBelel^rung/  the  most  rich  and  agreeable  instruction.    But 
.when  the. gender,  number,  or  case,  is  different,  the  ar- 
ticle must  be  adapted  to  each  substantive :   as,  bet  2ob/ 
bie  Ttuferfiel^ung,  unb  ba§  gebcn,  death,  resurrection,  and 
life.    Here  the  genders  differ,  and  the  repetition  of  the 
article,  accordingly,  is  necessary.    Two,  or  more,  sub- 
stantives being  joined  by  unb,  and  serving  as  a  title,  or 
superscription,  the  article  is  commonly  put  before  each, 
though  they  :should  be  of  the  same  gender,  number,  and 
case :  as,  ber  SJabe  unb  ber  %Vii^^,  the  raven  and  the  fox. 
Thb  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  distinctness. 

The  English  and  German  'languages  agree,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  foregoing  observations:  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing there  is  a  diversity. 

1.  The  English  leave  out  the  article  before  words  that 
ecmvey  a  general  idea,  or  have  a  comprehensive  meaning. 
The  Germans,  t)n  the  other  hand,  emffloy  the  article. 

For  example :  bie  Sdaturi jt  bie  bejte  Sel^rerinn,  nature  is  the 
belt  instructress,    ©er  !Kenfcl)  ifl  flerWid^,  man  is  mortal ; 
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bad  menfd()It^e  Seben  Ifl  !ur},  human  life  is  short ;  bie  %u- 

genb  ful()rt  jum,  or  ju  bcm  ©lurfc/  virtue  leads  to  happi- 
ness ;  ba§  gaffer  jlurjt  feine  JCnfedngcr  inS  SSerberben,  vice 

plunges  its  followers  into  perdition ;  bte  S3ctebfamteit  ift 
mdd^tfg,  eloquence  is  powerful ;  bie  Sid^tfunji  iji  bejauss 
bernb/  poetry  is  enchanting^  Here  the  words,  which  pro- 
duce the  general  sentence,  nature^  man,  human  U/e,  virtue, 
vice,  eloquence,  poetry,  are,  in  German,  accompanied  with 
the  article.  This  is  also  peculiar  to  other  tongues,  for 
instance,  the  French,  and  Italian. 

2.  The  English  have  certain  expressions,  without  the 
article,  where  the  German  language  cannot  dispense 
with  it.  Such  are,  Government,  bte  Stegicrung  ;  History, 
bie  ©ef^fc^tc ;  Holy  Writ,  bie  ^eilige  ©*rift*  Saint  Paul, 

Saint  Peter,  ber  ^eiJige  ?)aulu§,  bet  ^eillfle  ?>ettu8 ;  un- 
less Saint  be  rendered  by  the  Latin  word  Sanct,  (SanC" 
tua),  which  is  sometimes  done :  as,  Sanct  Paulus,  Sanct 
Petrue, — They  omit  it  before  mos£:  as,  most  of  his  cotem^ 
poraries,  where  the  Germans  say,  bte  metflen* — In  town, 
in  der  @tabt ;  in  church,  in  der  ^itd^e ;  to  go  to  church, 

indie  ^ird[)e8ei^em 

3.  The  English  put  the  article  before  some  proper 
names,  where  the  Germant  leave  it  out :  as.  The  East 
Indies,  JDflinbien ;  the  West  Indies,  SBeflinbiem— The  ar- 
ticle is,  in  German,  dispensed  with  before  certain  adjec- 
tives^  and  participles,  where  it  would  be  required,  in 
English.  Such  are :  txflmx,  the  former ;  UlitZXtt,  the 
latter ;  befagtet/  the  one  aforesaid ;  erwa^nter,  itia6)ttt, 
^^  one  mentioned;  genanntet/  <Ae one  named;  folgenbet/ 
the  following. 
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4.  Tfaey  pkce  the  definite  article  always  after  the  word 
Hdy,  when  foUowed  by  a  substantive :  as.  Half  Hu 
number ;  whereas,  in  German,  the  article  stands  before 
it,  bie  tyllht  ^fjii'  The  English  article  frequently  stands 
afler  Both :  as.  Both  the  Brothers  ;  the  Germans  either 
put  the  article  before  beibe:  as,  bie  kibmS3niber,  which 
is  the  third  form  of  the  adjective ;  or  omit  it,  as,  bdbe 
93rfibe(/  which  is  the  second  form. 

5.  In  English  the  preterite  participle  is,  sometimes, 
put  after  the  substantive,  and  the  article  is  then  omitted. 
For  example,  JRgradUe  Lost,  Paradise  Regained.  In 
German,  that  participle  always  precedes  the  substao- 
tive,  and  the  article  is  retained,    as  in  these  examples : 

£a$  loeilorene  ^^cbid,  ba^  wieber  gtioonnene  |}arabie§* 

The  Indefimte  ^rffcfe^iy^Searly^employed  in/the  same 
manner,  as  in  English.  In  some  phrases  it  is  made  use 
of,  where  the  English  assume  the  definite  article.  This 
is  done  in  speaking  of  collective  bodies,  attended  with 
certain  epithets,  or  titles:,  as,  eincl()0]S)C  Sbtlgfcit,  the 
worshipful  magistrates ;  ein  \}0^  Weifcr  9lat^,  the  most 
learned  senate ;  eitie  I6bnd()e  Unit)Crf?tat,  the  honourable 
uuivQrsity  ;ein  g^d^rteS  ^uUtCUnii  the  honoured  puUick. — 
In  the  English  language,  the  indefinite  article  has  its 
place  sSiethalf^  and  stcsA:  as,  Half  a  yemr^  suck  d 
man.    In  Germany  it  stanch  before  these  ai^ecdves :  as, 

ein  ^bed3al()i:,  ein  f Didder  SRano*^  Insteadof  einfaU^et/  you 

^iU  sometimes,  find,  fo  Wi,  C^z»  folc!^  eiH>t  for  inatance, 
fo  eiaS^ann^  (or,faId^et3K  !Kann)y  the  same  as,  ein  faUj^n: 

SBiUm^  suck  aman,  which  may  bethon§^  i»  resembfe 
the  English  construction.— The  English  put  Ihd  ladfeflniCe 
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article  bef<N^  fem^  kmulred,  fhatuimd,  aa,  «  few,  a  htm- 
dred,  a  th&usand  (pounds)  ;  in  German,  the  corres- 
ponding: words  are  osed  without  that  article. 


Noun  Substantive. 

Rule  L — Two  or  more  substantives,  referring'  to  th 
same  object,  or  forming  an  apposition,  as  it  is  called,  are 

put  in  the  same  case :  as,  bet  ^6nig/  unfer  ^reunb  unb  SSos? 

ter,  the  king,  our  friend  and  father.  The  two  last  sub- 
stantives relate  to  the  same  object  with  the  first,  and 
therefore  stand    in  the  same  case,   viz.  the  nominative. 

SBir  lieben  ben  ^om'g,  unfcrn  greunb  unb  JBater,  we  love 

the  king,  our  friend  and  father.  Here  they  are  again  in 
the  same  case^  but  in  the  accusative,  governed  by  the 
transitive  verb  lieben. 

Rule  IL — One  substantive  governs  another  in  the  ge- 
nitive case,  signifying  possession,  quality,  or  some 
other  relation ;  for  example,  boS  *^ait&  mdmh  gtetinbcS^ 
the  house  of  my  friend :  bie  SSugaib  bc$  SSotcr^,  unb  ba§ 
Silfler  beS  @oi)nc$/  the  virtue  of  the  father,  and  the  vice 
of  the  son.  The  English  use  the  |>reposition  q/*,  to  express 
those  relations. 

An  exception  is  made  by  the  words  of  measure  and 
quantity.  These  do  not  demand  the  genitive  case,  though 
of,  is  put  in  English :  for  example,  je^n  Sttcn  SEuc^,  ten 
yards  of  cloth ;  jwcp  %ii^tt  5B8ein,  two  casks  of  wine ;  cin 
9ifgiment@olba:ten;  a  regiment  of  sddiers.^  The  genitive. 


Compare  what  iir  said  p.  168. 
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kowever^  takes  place,  when  the  substantivesy  that  follow 
dio0e  words  of.  measure  or  quantity,  are  joined  with  a 
pronoun:  as,  jcl^n  SKen biefcS  Xixi)t^,  ten  yards  of  £Ai# 
cloth;  jwcp Saffer  jeneS  SBScineS,  two  casks  of /Aa*  wine.* 

The  adjective  also  renders  the  genitive  sometimes 
proper:  as,  cin  Stegtment  gut^t Solbatett/  a  regimeutof 
good  soldiers. 

The  genitive  case  is  frequently,  supplied  by  the  pre- 
position \>OXi,  of,  and  the  dative  following.     This  is  done, 

1.  When  the  article  is  excluded :  as,  bet  @cl^ein  toon 
9leWf d[)!cit,  the  appearance  of  honesty ;  ber  n5rbll^c  S^eil 
»on  ©nglanb,  the  northern  part  of  England,  bie  ©tenjcn 
t)on  ^ranf reid^,  the  boundaries  of  France.  And  therefore, 

2.  When  quality,  condition,  proportion,  are  implied : 

as,  cln  9Rann  t)on  Set jtanbe,  amanofsense;ein»^err»on 

f)i>f)tin  Tiitl,  a  gentleman  of  high  nobility ;  t)on  alter  JptX^ 

lunft,  of  ancient  origin ;  einc  SReife  t)on  it\)n  aReilcn,  a 
journey  often  miles;  tin  ©(^)iff  tjonjwep  ^unbert  SEon^ 
nen,  a  ship  of  two  hundred  tons ;  eine  @umme  t)on  ^tDanjis 
f)funbc«/  a  sum  of  twenty  pounds ;  ein  'Tlmn  ton  adjtjfg 
Sabten,  a  man  of  eighty  years. 

3.  When  the  material  is  mentioned,  of  which  any  thing 

is  made :  as,  einett^t  t)on  ®oIbe/  the  same  as,  eine  golbene 

iXifX,  a  gold  watch;  eln  S3ed()er  toon  ©ilber,  a  silver  cup; 
ein  (StUl^l  t)On  Slfenbein,  an  ivory  chair. 

4.  Bcifore  the  indefinite  article,   to  denote  character. 


See  p.  108. 
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as,  ein  2Cbfd^cu  t)on  einem  SRcnf^cn,  a  horrour  of  a  man ; 
ein  SSorbilb  t)on  einem  e^rlid^en  5!Ranne,  a  pattern  of  .an 
honest  man ;  einaRujler  \)on  einem  guten  @o^ne,  a  model  of 
a  good  son;  ein  ©d^urf  e  t)on  einem  JBcbienten,  a  knave  of 
a  servant ;  ein  Xeufel  \)on  einem  SQSeibe/  a  devil  of  a  woman. 

5.  To  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  same  endings:  as,  bie 

Urfad^e  t)on  bem  fonberbaren  JBetragen  beS  SRanneS,  the 

reason  of  the  singular  conduct  of  the  man — instead  of,  bie 

Urfa(i)e  bcS  fonberbaren  JBetragenS  beS  SKanneS^ 

Sometimes  it  is  indifferent,  whether  t)on  be  made  use  of, 
or  the  genitive  case :  for  example,  ben  @(lbein  t)on  SlebUd^ 

f  eit  l^aben,  or,  ben  ©c^ein  ber  Sieblic^f  eit  l&aben,  to  have  the 
appearance  of  honesty ;  bet  nSrblid^e  %\)nl  \)on  gnglanb/ 

or.  ber  ttJrblid^e  SK^eil  @n  Jlanb§,  the  northern  part  of  Eng- 
land ;  einer  t)on  meinengreunben,  or,  einer  meiner  greunbe, 

one  of  my  friends.  But  where  the  genitive  is  not  dis- 
tmguished  by  the  article,  or  the  termination,  t)on  must 
be  employed.    Before  the  article,  it  is  often  superfluous: 

as,  ben  ©c^ein  Don  ber  Sugenb  ^ahzn,  to  have  the  show 

of  virtue.  SerXugenb/  as  the  genitive  case,  would  be 
sufficient,  without  that  preposition. 
'  Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  words  !0on  and  ofy  are 
here  mentioned,  as  being  placed  between  two  substan- 
tives :  nothing  is  said  of  their  other  capacities,  as  prepo- 
sitions. 

.    Hii/e. ///.— The  situation  of  the  genitive  is  after  the 
word,  by  which  it  is  governed. 

Sometimes  it  precedes  the  governing  word,  in  which  cir- 
cumstance the.latter  loses  its  article:  for  examplOybeSSe^ 

ben8  grcube,  life's  joy ;  for,  bie  greube  be8  8eben«,  the  joy 
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of  life.  It  may  happen^  that  the  govemiag  word,  though 
put  after  the  genitive,  keeps  the  article;  but  then  the 
genitive  is  deprived  of  it:  as,  SiolH  tie  ^engC/  a  multi- 
tude of  people ;  ^eube  bit  %ViUt,  abundance  of  joy .  This, 
however,  is  not  to  be  extended  beyond  the  phrases 
established  by  custom. 

The  position  of  the  genitive,  before  the  governing 
word,  should  be  easy  and  unaffected:  otherwise  it  is 
best,  to  leave  that  case  in  its  natural  place.  Thus  two, 
or  more,  genitive  cases,  when  transposed,  produce  a 
heavy  and  unharmonious  sound,  as  in  this  example :  be§ 

groflen  ?)l&ilofopl()cn  ^antS  8cben,  which  had  better  be,  ba§ 
geben  beS  gro^en  ^^)ilofopl()en  Stant,  the  life  of  the  great 

philosopher  Kant.  And  it  is  worse,  when  of  two  geni- 
tives, before  a  third  word,  one  governs  the  other:  as,  bc$ 
StitterS  bet  @onne2Cbent)tl()euer/  the  knight's  of  the  Sun  ad- 
ventures ;  for,  the  adventures  of  the  knight  of  ih^  Sun. 

Noun  Adjective. ' 

Rule  I. — The  adjective  must  agree  with  its  substan- 
tive, in  gender,  number,  and  case« 

This  rule  applies  not  only  to  the  adjective  in  its  first, 
or  positive,  state,  but  also  to  the  degrees  of  comparison. 
The  substantive  is  sometimes  understood,  yet  the  agree- 
ment remains:    for  example,  ber  gutc  9Rann,  unb  bcr 

b6fe  (understand  SRann)  the  good  man,   and  the  bad 

(man) ;  ben  jwJlftm  WefeS  SKottatl^eS,  the  twelfth  of  this 

month  (supply  Sgag,  day.) 

Rule  IL^The  place  of  the  adjective  is  before  the 
•ubstantire. 
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Except: 

1.  When  it  is  joined  to  a  proper  name,  as  a  title  of 
distinction:  as,  ^rtebrid^  ber  Stvi)nz,  Frederick  UieBold; 
TiUxCiXibet  bit  ®X0^t,  Alexander  the  Great. 

2.  When  it  assumes  the  function  of  a  relative  sentence : 

for  example,  bcr  ,^clb,  mdd^tig  xm  gelbe  unb  wcifc  im 

Stattjt,  the  hero  powerful  in  the  field,  and  wise  in  the 
council.  This  stands  for,  mliftt  mdd^tig  im  ^elbe  unb 
wcifc  im  fStat^t  ijl* 

3.  Adjectives,  derived  from  names  of  places,  and 
countries,  are,  in  certain  phrases  put  after  the  substan- 
tives: as,  jel[in  |)funb  Snglifc^^,  ten  pounds  English; 
iwanjfg  SWarf  gfibecfifd^,  twenty  marks  Lubeck ;  ^unbert 
Suf  9t^einldnbifc^/  one  hundred  feet  Rhenish. 

Rule  IIL — Some  adjectives  govern  cases. 

1.  The  following  the  genitive  :  JBeburftig,  in  want  of; 
htnit\)iQt,  in  need  of;  UwiX^t,  conscious  (with  the  reci- 
procal dative,  and  the  genitive  of  the  object :  as,  3d^  bin 

mir  ber  ®acl)e  nicl)t  bcwugt) ;  cingebcnf,  mindful ;  fd^^ig, 

capable  of,  (it  is  also  joined  with  the  preposition  )U) ;  frol(|/ 
glad,  satisfied,  (also  with  the  prep,  hbtx,  and  the  accu* 
sative) ;  QtX00i)t,  informed^  of,  aware  of,  (also  with  the 
accusative ;  it  generally  occurs  with  the  verb  wetben,  to 
become,  as,  ct  WUrbc  bcr  ®t^af)t,  [genitive],  or  bic  ®zf<(t)t, 
[accusative],  gewa^)r,  he  perceived  the  danger);  gcwif, 
certain;  gettC^nt/ accustomed  to;  funbig/ skilled  in,  ex- 
perienced in;  lo*,  free  from,  rid  of;  m&d)txi,  in  posses- 
sion of;  mube,  tired  of;  quitt,  rid  of;  fatt,  tired  of ;  fd^ut 
big,  guilty;  f^eill^aft,    partaking  of;  fiberbrfifflg,  tired 


( 
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with;  toerbdci^tig,  suspicious,  suspected  ;  t)crtuj!tg,  having^ 
forfeited,  or  lost ;  toll/  full  of,,  (also  with  \)on);*  wcrt^, 
worth,  deserving  ;  Wurbig,  worthy. 

2.  The  next  are  followed  by  a  dative  case :  2Ce|)nlicl^/ 
like,  resembling;    angcmeffeH/   adapted,  suitable;  ange^ 

ncf)m,  agreeable ;  bcfaunt,  known  to;  bcquem,  conveni- 

» 

ent;  banflC/  anxious,  fearful,  (as,  mlr  i)l  bnnge,  \  am 
fearful;  befd)ft)erltcfe,  troublesome;  bicnli^,  serviceable; 
furd)tbar,  formidable;  gel) or f am,  obedient ;  gemdp,  suited 
to;  getreU/  faithful;  geVDOgcn/  inclined  to,  favourable; 
glcid^,  like;  na^c,  near;  \)€rwnnbt,  related  to;  tiitl^ig, 
.necessary;  nufelld^,  useful ;  fc^dbUcl},  hurtful;  iutrdglid^, 
.conducive,  useful :  and  others,  signifying  advantage,  or 
disadvantage. — Prepositions  may  be  employed  in  many 
instances,  instead  of  the  mere  dative  case,  such  as  \\xx,  for ; 
gegen/  towards,  against ;  JU/  to,  &c. 

3.  Those  which  imply  measure,  weight,  age,  value, 
generally  with  a  numeral  preceeding,  require  the  accusa* 
tive,  and  are  put  after  their  case.  Of  this  kind  are  :  S;ang/ 
long;  brcit,  broad;  l)OC^,  high  ;  tief,  deep;  grof,  great; 
\ijXQtl,  heavy;  alt;  old;  wert^,  worth;  fd^ulbig;  indebted, 
owing.  For  example:  je^n  Sup  lang,  ten  feet  long; 
JWOlf  ^funb  \i)VOZX,  weighing  twelve  pounds  ;  funfjigSvl^t 
olt,  ^^Y  years  old ;  brct)  Scaler  XOVCt\),  worth  three  dollars ; 

♦ 

*  Sometimes  it  seems,  as  if  the  substantive,  dependent 
on  looU;  remains  in  the  nominative,  after  it :  as,  190U  2)dnf^ 

barlelt,  full  of  gratitude.  Si)ix\)zx,  3erjtr»  aSU  3tc  gammU 
p.  210.  Thus  t)oa  3Rut^;  instead  of  (9Rut()eS)  full  of  cou- 
rage. 
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etifi  t)iel  ®elb  fci^ulbig/  he  owes  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Sang/  joined  in  this  manner,  to  words,  noting  time,  ex« 
presses  duration :  as,  jcl()n  3a]f)r  lang,  for  ten  years ;  eine 
Beit  lanS/  for  a  time. 

Observations.  (1)  The  cardinal  numbers,  and  the  words 
t)ie(/  much,  or  many,  and  tpenig/  little,  or  few,  govern  the 
genitive;  and  are  always  put  after  it.  They  are  fre- 
quently combined  with  the  personal  pronouns :  as,  unfet 
jw6lf,  twelve  of  us;  cuerjwanilg,  twenty  of  you;  i^rer 
breifitg,  thirty  of  them;  unfer  \)iclc,  many  of  us;  il^rer 
iDenig/  few  of  them.* 

(2)  The  word  All  has,  in  English,  commonly,  the  de- 
finite article  after  it :  as.  All  the  world — TlU,  in  German, 
is  without  the  article :  as,  aUe  SBelt/  all  the  world ;  aUe$ 
@e(b/  all  the  money.  There  is  only  one  instance,  in  which 
the  article  is  required,  namely,  before  possessive  pronouns, 
when  used  substantively :  as,  aUe  tie  !&tcinigen/  all  my 
friends;  a(Ie§  ba6  UnfrigC/  all  we  possess.  And  it  may 
stand  before  adjectives,  which  are  employed  as  substan- 
tives :  as,  alle  bte  ®uten/  all  the  good  people ;  allc§  bad 
S36fC/  all  the  evil.  Otherwise  it  is  not  necessary,  except 
when  a  relative  follows,  nor  even  then  always  :  as,  aUe 

bte  nac^tl)ctltgcn  Solgett/  n)elcl(^e  baraiid  entflanben,  all  the 

disadvantageous  consequences,  which  arose  from  it.  The 
truth  is  that  in  the  instances  first  adduced,  the  article 
should  not  be  considered  as  belonging  to  all,  but  to  the 
possessive  pronouns. — 2C(l  sometimes  follows  the  word, 
to  which  it  belongs :  for  example,  bte  SSepfptele  dUt,  all 

*  Compare  pages  195,  and  226. 
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the  examples;  tie  SS^rdnen  oUC/  all  the  tears;  \)on  ben 

&brtgen  alien,  of  all  the  rest;  biefe^  alleS/  all  this,  for  aUed 
biefe$ ;  ba$  oSiz%,  for  aUeS  \>a%i  all  that.    It  is  always  put 

after  the  personal^  and  relative  pronouns :  as«  XOXX  alte/ 

all  of  us ;  fte  atte,  all  of  them ;  bie  geute,  weld^e  alle  juge^ 

gen  XOOXtXi,  the  people  who  all  were  present. 

The  Pronmau 

Rule  /.—-Pronouns  agree  with  the  substantives,  to 
which  they  are  prefixed,  in  gender^  number  and  case '; 
and  the  relative  corresponds  with  the  antecedent  substan- 
five,  to  which  it  belongs,  in  gender,  and  number,  the  case 
depending  upon  other  circumstances. 

Ride  IL — The  pronouns  are  put  before  the  substan- 
tives, with  which  they  are  joined,  never  after  them. 
This  applies  particularly  to  pronouns  possessive,  and  de- 
monstrative. In  ^aUx  Unfet/  our  father,  which  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Lord's  prayer,  it  might  seem,  as  if  the 
possessive  were  put  after  the  substantive,  SSatet ;  but 
Unfet/  there,  is^  the  genitive  plural  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek.*  The  personal  pro- 
nouns are  not  combined  with  substantives,  as  the  others 
are,  but  only  bear  a  reference  to  them,  and,  in  that  re- 
ference, they  answer  to  them  in  number,  and  the  third 
also  in  gender.  This  is  likewise  to  be  pbserved  of  pro- 
nouns demonstrative  and  interrogative,  when  they  stand 
by  themselves.  The  connexion  between  the  relative,  and 
its  antecedent,  is  of  a  similar  description. 

*  See  p.  226. 
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Observathns.'^l,  Speaking  of  any  inanimate  object, 
tke  English  use  the  n^oter  of  the  third  personal  pronoun, 
t^  all  fiuoh  objects  being  considered  as  of  the  neuter 
gender;  the  Germans,  having  three  distinct  genders^ 
even  for  lifeless  things,  apply  the  pronouns  accordingly. 
4>ieif  i ft  cin  ncuer  |)Ut,  here  is  a  new  hat---et  tfl  fel^r  fein, 
(he)  it  is  very  Gne ;  wo  fyAtn  ®fc  il^n  flcfauft?  where  did 
you  buy  (him)  it  f  ^ut  is  of  the  masculine  gender ; 
therefore,  the  masculine  pronoun  appertains  to  it.    So, 

m«  gefiEt  3t>ncn  Wcfe  SBBitt&ung?  how  do  you  like  this 

w«ather  f  jie  tftfel^t  unangenel^m,  (she)  it  is  very  unpleasant. 
The  personal  pronoun  is  in  the  feminine  gender,  on  ac- 
count of  the  substantive.  S)a$  $fetb  gel^t  u6)t  gat,  abet  e^ 

ift  )u  l^ifeiS/  the  horse  goes  very  well,  but  it  is  too  hot. 
The  neuter,  e8,  it,  because  boS  ^fcrb,  is  of  that  gender. 

2.  The  reciprocal  pronoun,  in  the  dative  case,  fre- 
quently supplies  the  office  of  a  personal  pronoun ;  as,  i(^ 
^abe  mix  ba§  S3etn  ^tn\xSt,  I  have  spi*ained  my  leg  :  er  l^at 
ftc^  ben  ^aU  ah^z\6)nittin,  he  has  cut  his  throat. 

3.  A  demonstrative  pronoun  is  sometimes  preferred  to 
the  third  persona],  especially  in  the  oblique  cases,  both 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  and  of  sound.  When  a  nearer 
object  is  alluded  to,  biefer  is  put;  when  a  distant  one, 
iener*  Serfelbe  is  frequently  substituted  for  the  persoual 
pronoun,  without  any  particular  modification.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  in  the  genitive  and  dative,  in  speaking  of 
inanimate  objects.  When  assigned  to  persons,  it  occa- 
sionally is  expressive  of  respect,  ©efne  ^^Snjgticbe  WtaU^^ 
tit  t)ahzn  einen  SSefebl  ergej^enlaffen,  worin  2)iefelben  efnen 

Softtag  toerorbnetl;  his  Royal  Majesty  has  issued  an  order. 
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in  which  (the8ame)he  commands  the  keeping  ofa  fast-dajr. 
jDtefcIben  gives  to  the  sentence  a  more  respectable  fornix 
than  6r,  he/ or  ©iC/ they,  would  do.  Hence  this  pro- 
noun constitutes  a  term  of  address,  for  @ie/  you  ;  and 
when  relating  to  individuals  of  high  rank,  it  is  commonly 
attended  with  certain  epithets,  as,  ^od^biefclbcn/  «^6d^{}^ 

Wcfelbttt/  2(llerl^o(IS)Pt)icfclben;  where .  l&Dct),  high,  |)6d^|J^ 

highest,  aUerl^6c^{l/  highest  of  all,  mark  the  degree  of  no- 
bility, belonging  to  the  person  addressed. 

4.  It  has  been  observed,*  in  the  first  part,  that  the 
neuter  of  the  third  personal  often  begins  a  sentence,  in 
connexion  with  a  noun  of  a  dificrent  gender,  and  number : 
for  example.  SS  tfl  cin  Wtat\n,  it  is  a  man ;  e§  if!  cine  %xa\X, 
it  is  a  woman.  &,  here  corresponds  with  a  masculine, 
and  a  feminine*  However,  the  English  language  admits 
the  same  mode  of  expression,  in  these  instances.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  German  appears  in  the  following :  ed 
pnb  \)iele  5!Renfd^en  ba,  there  are  many  people:  c§  f  &mmt 
ber  itJniS/  the  king  is  coming ;  cS  ruft  bcr  IBatcr,  the  father 
is  calling;  e6  fommett  Seute/  people  are  coming.  This  fre- 
quently  answers  to  the  English  there:  as.  There  U  a 
quarrel  in  the  house,  cS  ijl  cin  ©trelt  im  i^aufc,  there  is  a 
doubt  amovg  the  learned^  cS  jjt  cin  Swcifcl  untcr  ben  ®C« 
le^rten*  Sometimes,  that  way  of  opening  a  sentence  is 
calculated  to  give  it  more  efiect,  than  if  the  subject  itself 
were  placed  at  the  head.  For,  the  attention  of  the  hearer 
is  raised  by  the  expectation  of  the  word,  which  is  to  fol- 
low* It  isy  therefore,  very  usual  with  the  subjunctive 
mood  to  convey  a  forcible  sentiment :  for  instance,  e6 

lebe  ber  itinig,  long  live  the  king;  c6  fommc  itiir  Iciner  jn 
XiCi%Zi  let  no  one  approach  me.    The  neuters  of  the  demon* 
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strative  pronouns  are  used  in  a  similar  manner:  as^  bief 

ifl  mcin  greunb,  this  is  my  friend :  jeneS  mein  geinb,  that 
my  enemy;  bag  ftnb  (Solbaten^  those  are  soldiers. 

5.  The  genitive  case  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  bet/ 

bic/  ba§,  viz.  beffen,  bcrcn,  beffcn;  in  the  singular,and  beret/ 

or  beteH/  ill  the  plural,  is  put  instead  of  the  third  possessive, 
to  avoid  confusion :  for  example,  GtcetO  Itefl  bte  !!Ritbet^ 

fc^wotencn  be§  SatilinainbeJTen  J^aufe  etgteifen.  Cicero  or- 
dered the  accomplices  of  Catiline  to  be  seized  in  his 
(Catiline^s)  house.  Here  beffett  stands  for  fetnem/  and 
prevents,  at  once,  all  misconception;  but  fetnem/  his, 
might  be  referred  to  Cicero.  Set  gonful  wanbte  fid^  att  ben 
©enat;  well  et  auf  beffen  5D?ut()  ttaute,  the  consul  applied 

to  the  senate,  because  he  trusted  to  its  (the  senate's)  cou- 
rage. If  it  were  \t\nz,  his,  (@enat  being  of  the  mascu- 
line gender),  it  would  be  uncertain,  whether  the  courage 
of  the  consul,  or  that  of  the  senate,  was  to  be  understood. 

S){e6inn?ol^netubetItc£ien  ben  @nglanbetn  bte  SSett^eibi^ 
gung  bet  @tabt/  iDeil  fte  im  ^aUe  etne6  3(ngriffe§  auf  beten 

(Sntf(I^Ioffenl()eit  Xi6)nzUn,  the  inhabitants  resigned  the  de- 
fence of  the  city  to  the  English,  because,  in  case  of  an  attack, 
they  reckoned  on  their  resolution :  namely,  the  resolution  of 
the  English.  By  means  of  beren/  it  is  immediately  clear, 
»  whose  resolution  is  meant :  whereas,  if  i{)te,  their,  had 
been  employed,  it  might  relate  to  the  inhabitants  as  well 
as  to  the  English.* — ^That  genitive,  moreover,  counter- 


*  This  is  an  advantage,  which  the  German  language 
has  over  the  English,  ^and  others.  It  resembles  the  dis- 
tinction^  which    is  made  in   Latin,  between  ratis  and 
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acts  the  repetition  of  the  same  possessive.  It  is  also 
common  to  put  it,  instead  of  the  latter,  in  reference  to 
inanimate  objects :  .for  example,  bet  ^einb  l()at  bte  &tobt 
erobert  unb  beren  @intVOl[)ner  iZf/Xi^iX^t,  the  enemy  has  con- 
quered the  town,  and  chastised  its  inhabitants,  ^eren/ 
here  stands  for  the  possessive  i^re*  2)er  menfcl)lid)e  ^orper 
unb  beffen  SBcrriC^tUttgcn/  the  human  body,  and  its  func- 
tions, ^{fen  instead  of  feine«  As  the  genitive  of  the 
third  personal,  @§,  is  not  usual,  beffen  supplies  the  va- 
cancy :  as,  \if  bin  bejfen  uberbrfiffig,  lam  tired  of  it. 

6.  The  English  make  use  of  the  pronoun  that,  not  ex- 
pressing the  substantive,  to  which  it  refers,  but  under- 
standing it:  as,  •*  Have  you  seen  my  house?"  **  No, 
but  I  have  seen  that  of  your  brother."  This  turn  of  ex- 
pression seems  not  to  have  belonged  to  the  German 
idioni,  but  only  to  have  been  introduced  into  it,  from  . 
foreign  tongues,  of  late  years.  The  Germans  would 
rather  repeat  the  substantive,  and  say  :  .^aben  @te  mein 

»g)auS  8efel)en  ?  9lein,  aberic^l()abeba§$au§3l^reSa5ruberS 

9efel)en»    Have  you  seen  my  house  ?  No,  but  I  have  seen 
the  house  of  your    brother.      It  is,   however,    become 

• 

pretty  current  with  recent  authors. 

7.  The  manner,  in  which  the  two  relative  pronouns, 
Wd^er  and  bet/  are  used,  has  been  described  in  the  first 
part ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  that 
the  genitive  of  ber  is,  in  general,    preferred  to  that  of 


fjus^  though  it  is  not  absolutely  the  same.  The  Swedes 
Danes,  and  Dutch  avail  themselves  of  a  similar  discrimi- 
nation. 


I 
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tpeld^er:a«,  fectSRann,  bcffen  id)  gebad^te,  the  man  I  men- 
tioned ;  bic  @l()rc;  bcten  er  fowfirbfg  \%  the  honour  of  which 
he  is  so  deserting :   fcfe  QRdnner,  bewr  SBetbienfie  fo  grjo^ 

ffttb,  those  men,  whose  merits  are  so  great. — 2)cr  inust.be 
made  use  of,  when  a  vocative  case  precedeisi :  as,  JD  ®Ott/ 

bcr  bu  allea  mit  SBciSlficft  regiereji,  O  God,  who  goveruest 

all  things  with  wisdom.  The  repetition  of  the  personal 
pronoun,  which,  in  such  instances,  isnecessary,  after  the 
relative  ber,  gives  force  to  the  sentence.— The  particle  olS 
is  sometimes  found  before  xoAijix,  as  a  mere  expletive;  bie 

grembcn,  alS  wcld()c  ^ict  angcfommcn  ft'nb,   the  strangers, 

which  have  arrived  here.  Now  and  then  it  may  have  an 
explanatory  capacity,  similar.to  the  Latin  ^ut;s>p^;tf<>  but 
generally  speaking,  it  is  superfluous,  and  improper. — 
The  relative  cannot  be  conveniently  joined  with  the  im« 
perative  mood ;  it  sounds  uncouth :  for  example,  tvelc^Cd 
ftcljje/  which  see ;  better,  |iel|)e  bief ,  see  this. 


SECTION  IL 

VBRB      AND      PARTICIPLE. 

Pericnannd  Numbers, 

Rule  /.—The  verb  must  agree  with  the  subject  nomi* 
native,  in  number  and  person. 

Observations,  ^l.  When  the  verb  belongs  to  two,  or 
more  substantives,  of  the  singular  number,  it  should  it- 
self be  in  the  plural;  as,  »^af>8(cbeunbeifcrfudbt  ftnb  bcfs' 
tigegeibcnf4)aftenb€rmenf^i(l^en@erfe,  hatred,  love,  and 

jealousy,  are  violent  passions  of  the  human  souV.    Some- 

T 
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tiliioi,  tlMi  verb  stands  in  the  singular,  after  two  or 
ttdre  substantiTQi :  fbr  example,  SSorb  unb  SSerW&fhing 
l^mfd^t  im  Sanbt/  murder  and  destruction  rei^n  in  the 
land.  Though  it  irouid,  in  such  instances,  perhQ$>8  bq 
better  always  to  employ  the  plural,  yet  not  only  the  cua- 
tofti  of  the  languid,  but  grammatical  reason  also  justi- 
iet  (he  siiogular.  It  is  a  sort  of  elliptical  form ;  the  verib^ 
should  have  beeA  repeated  at  every  substantive :  but  it  is 
only  expressed  with  one,  and  to  be  understood  with  tbe 
other.  It  should  be  thus  supplied,  SJleitb  If^l^fc^^  ^  Sanbe, 
ttttb  SSernntfiung  ^errf^^et  im  Sani^« 

2.  When  the  subjects  are  of  different  persons^  the  first 
person  i9  preferred  to  the  second ;  and  the  second  to 
the  third :  consecjuently,  the  verb  will  be  in  the  first  per- 
son plural,  when  one  of  the  subject  nominatives  is  of  the 
first  person,  and  in  the  second,  if  there  is  a  second,  and 
no  first  personal :  for  example,    \i),  t>U  unb  bcin  JBtubet, 

or,  bU/  bcinJBrubcr  unb  id^  nwlten  fpafelercn  gejf^en,  you, 

your  brother,  and  I  will  take  a  walk.  SBoQcn  is  in  the  first 
person  plural,  because  one  of  the  subjects  (bU/  bein  S3tUss 
bet  unb  id^)  happens  to  be  in  the  first  person,  namely,  xi)^ 

Su,  bein  JBruber  unb  befne  ©c^wejtcr,  fcpb  l^eute  eingclaben 

n^OtbeU/  you,  your  brother,  and  your  sister,  have  been  in- 
vited to-day.  ©et)b/  is  .»the  second  person  of  the  verb,  on 
account  of  bU/  the  second  personal  pronoun,  which  takes 
the  lead,  in  absence  of  the  first. 

^.  The  verb  is  put  in  the  plural  number,  with,  a  sub- 
ject hominative  of  the  singular,  in  titles  of  address^:  aa, 
ettete@PC^((<msfmben  befOl^en/ your  Excellency  has  ordered ; 
fUer^  9RoK^  gentlest,  faxa  Mi^y  it^«(tcioiisly  pleeaed; 
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3(^  ®l»*m  WttWrtW;  yottt  tordihip  obisctveis.  In  the 
abovc>  ]^b«I>  geruljett,  l«frt<ff ctt,  are  in  the  plttfal  number. 
Piel^ofts  of  title,  or  rank,  are  sometimes  spoken  of,  iii 
this  foirta,  even  when  absent  r  as,  bet  ^m  S3ar0n  ftnb  l^ter 
getvefttt/  toy  Lord  Baron  has  beeh  fc^re;  ber,^err  ®tdf 
f^ahtfX  zi  tnit  gefagt/  my  Lord  Count-has  told  me.  This  is, 
indeed,  caltyitog  the  point  of  respect  and  politeness  very 
flir,  bat  it  is  by  no  AKeans^  tmtommoA. 

Ruk  //.—The  personal  pronouns  are  always  to  be 
expressed,  unless  some  other  word  is  substituted  for  them. 

Observations. — 1.  It  is  of  course  understood,  that  when 
a  subject  nominative  accompanies  the  verb,  no  additional 
ptofiotm  is  wahted.  Therefore,  in  the  third  person,  the 
protiotifi  i^  Hot  required,  wheti  a  substantive,  in  the  no- 
minative case  is  already*  with  the  verb:  for  example, 
ber  ^at^tt  fci^tdbl/  the  man  writes,  where  it  would  be 
wrong  to  say,  bterSRaiin  crfi$rdbt,  the  manA«  writes: 
one'  nomioatite  being  sufficient.  In  the  same  manner^ 
when  you  address  a  person  with  a  title,  the  second  pro- 
noun personar  would  be  superfluous  :  as,  3k^Z  ©nabctl 
Bewclfttt  ttlir  ftf)X  tieic  ®ute,  your  Lordship  shows  me  great 
kindness ;  where  the  insertion  of  a  pronoun,  after  ifour 
Lordshipy  would  be  improper. 

2.  The  imperative  mode  takes  no  pronoun  in  the  second 
person,  except  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  and  distinction. 
Btit  the  third  petsoti  danhot  be  used  without  the  pronoim, 
net  eten  wheil  it  standil  for  the  second,  in  speaking  to 
sHyofte;    fitoe  tile  6tn^g&tk>n  of  Verbs. 

t2 
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3.  When  two  or  more  yerbs,  of  the  same  person,  meet 
together,  one  pronoun,  or  sabstantive,  may  serve  for 
them  all:  for  example,  ic^  lefe  unb  fd^retbe/ ^I  read  and 
write ;  ct  f  am  }u  mir/  ging  ober  balb  wieber  tpcg/  he  came  to 

poe,  but  soon  went  away  again ;  tpir  babcn  3(;re  Stnlabung 

ei^alten^  banfen  ^r  S^re  @\xit  unb  wcrben  \xn^  baS  SStnr^ 

gnugcn  madden,  ®ic  JU  befud^CH/  we  have  received  your  in- 
vitation, thank  you  for  your  kindness,  and  will  do  our- 
selves the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  you.  In  these  in- 
stances, the  pronoun  is  only  employed  once,  before  the 
first  verb.  It  is  the  same,  when  a  substantive^  or  proper 
name,  is  joined  to  the  verb :  as,  bet  ^Ctttb  f  am  unb  t)er^ 
l^eerte  baS  Sanb/  the  enemy  came,  and  desolated  the  coun- 
try. 

4.  The  first  personal  pronoun  is  sometimes  omitted  in 
old,    and  formal  language,  particularly  in  addressing 

persons  of  superior  rank :  as,  6uere  ®naben  fann  l^iermit 

toetftd^eni/  I  can  herewith  assure  your  Lordship;  bero 
©d^rcibcn  |)abe  erl()altcn,  I  have  received  your  letter.  This 
notion  seems  to  have  sprung  from  an  imaginary  kind  of 
reverence,  by  which  he  that  spoke,  or  wrote,  was  too 
modest  to  mention  his  own  person,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  one  spoken  to.  But,  thanks  to  common  sense,  those 
Gothick  ideas  are  now  abandoned. 

Tenses. 

Here,  a  few  things  only  are  to  be  remarked. 

1.  The  pret  crimper  feet  tense  is,  in  German,  not  com- 
monly employed  to  express  an  action  quite  passed*  •  and 
unconnected  with  any  other.  For  this  purpose  the  pre- 
terperiect  is,  in  general,  appropriated,  though  the  JBng- 
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lish  prefer  the  preterimperfect ;  for  example,  ^(S)  ijdbt 

baS  nie  gefel^cn/ 1  never  saw  it ;  id^  bin  nie  ba  gewcfcn,"  I 
never  was  there ;  finb  Picnic  in  JBerlin  gcwcfcn,  were  you 
never  at  Berlin  ?  When  the  action  is  connected  with  ano* 
ther,  that  happened  at  the  same  time,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  former,  the  preterimperfect  is  proper,    ©a  Ybil 

f)m  anf  amen,  fo  fd^idP  ten  wir  unfem  JBebienten  jurutf,  when 

we  arrived  here,  we  sent  back  our  servant.  We  arrived 
and  sent  back,  are  two  actions  connected  with,  and  fol- 
lowing out  of,  one  another.  Such  a  connexion  of  actions 
is  the  subject  of  historical  narration.  The  preterimper- 
fect is,  therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  sort  of  com- 
position. Still  the  Germans,  even  in  such  a  connexion, 
sometimes  put  the  preterperfect  tense,  though  the  pre- 
terimperfect would  be  preferable. 

2.  In  historical  style,  the  presejat  tense  is,  frequently, 
substituted  for  the  past  imperfect,  to  enliven  the  repre- 
sentation. This  is  sometimes  done  in  English,  but  more 
seldom,  than  in  German. 

3.  The  present  tense  is  occasionally  applied  to  a  future 
action.    3d^  rdfe  morgen  ah,  I  (shall)  set  off  to-morrow ; 

in  brct)  SIBod^en  \tf)zn  ©ic  mic^  wiebcr  l()ier,  in  three  weeks 

time  you  (will)  see  me  here  again ;  ic^  fomme  gteid^  n)ie^ 
bet/ I  (will)  come  back,  immediately. 

4.  It  is  proper, .  that  an  inaccuracy  should  be  noticed; 
in  this  place  which  very  often  is  to  be  met  with,  even  in' 
respectable  writers.  The  tenses  that  bear  a  reference  to 
one  another,  should  correspond^  a^  they  do  in  Latin :  but 
this  is  not  always  attended  to.     In  this  instance,  ntan 
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ffiatxbtt,  baf  t&m^t  fep^  th^y  /A<w«A^  that  it  vm  ivm, 
ih^y  do  no^  correspond,  in  th^  Gennan>  wbick  is  a  faaU ; 
f9r>  glaubtei  is  the  preterimperfect,  and  f^^  the  ppefevt* 
They  should  both  i^  ioiperfectSy  aa  d»ey  are,  in  S^gliali, 

thoMght^-^^vm  ^'  thii«,  man  dlaujbU/  ba^  ^§  mal^)?  tisane* 
Another  example :  @v  MiH^Wtet  ii)  m4ie  ba  gemfeti,  ke 

wifiitUidM,  that  /Aofe  been  there.  This  is  again  wrong, 
))c||au))tet  being  U^  preiieat  teiyse,  and  xoaxi  the  preteriiQ- 
perfecti^  which  should  be  changed  into  fep/  in  order  to 
ipake  it  correi^pnd  with  the  foregoing  present^  bel^aut^tet : 
jG(Hr  I  here  con^der  xoixt  by  itselfj  not  as  it  forma  the 

compound  tense,  witc  gewtfett/  er  bt^ay^pUt,  i^  f^v  b(t  g^^ 
i^i^en*  Farther,  ^t  fagt,  bab^ttft  ^Ibe  eip  b(f  |®el^nl^U 
l^loreiv  e&  ware  gbzx  m6i^zx  einm  anbern  ftelimfltKU  be 

90^8  that  he  Aa«,  by  that  means,  lost  the  pppprtq^it^,  b«t 
that  another  has  afterwards  succeeded  :  \)Cfbt  and  XO&tz  tx, 
are  at  variance ;  the  latter  should  be  fe9« 

The  Mbod9. 
The  Indicative,  and  Imperative  require  no  elucidation. 

Ruk  /.-rr-Tfae  Suhfunctive,  or  as  the  Germans  oall  it, 
the  Conprnetivty  is,  or  ought  to  be  used : 

I.  When  a  state  of  uncertainty  i$;  implied.  \i  is»  there- 
fore, to  be  found  after  some  conjunctions,  which  convey 
thai  idea.  Such  are,  wemi/  if;  alftWienn,  as  if ;  ob/  whe- 
ther ;  bamit,  in  order  that ;  ^^%  that.  But  the  subjunc^ 
tive  moodmuat  not  be  supposed  to  be  governed  by  thoee 
oei^unctioBs.  It  solely  depends  upon  the  uneertainty, 
gr  ^ttb4fulBe0s,  with  whidi  the  aelioq  of  the  verb  li 
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e<mceiv«d.  It  »{>pear8,  for  instance^  that  the  subjunctive 
foUqvs  nft^r  ba^i  when  any  one  of  these  verbs  pr9ce4e9: 
JBitt^U,  to  beg  ;  WffeXi^  to  advise ;  etmaf^Qeil/  to  exhort ; 
Ufi^glStl/  tp  i^i^r^beiid ;  ^hx^kXi,  to  fear ;  (dt^imn/  to  apr 
pear,  to  seem ;  l^ngen;  to  make  conditions;  tR^imf^/  to 
wish ;  VO^tii  to  desire ;  {Yveifeln/  to  doubt^  &c.  For, 
when  we  A^  ifdfi^e,  eapkort,  apprehen4f  /^wr,  wisk, 
4mr^  that  a  tbiag  be  done,  a  degree  of  uiicertaiiity 
exists,  as  to  the  event.  On  this  ground,  the  subjunctive 
mood  is  employed,  in  German.  This  is  farther  Boamff^t 
fvoBi  t^  verb  fdgtn,  to  aay^  and  sjmilar  ones^  imi,  (mU 
WOttm,  to  answer;  i)e^ll)rtett>^  to  mamtain, &c.  Wh^ 
that,  which  is  laid,  er  maintained,  remains,  in  our  idea» 
liable  to  doub^,  the  suia^unetive  thoidd  follow  after  tidif  I 

ka  example  :  man  fagt  mit/  t^ft0  eft  get^nnevt  ^ah^p  thcor 

tell  me  that  there  has  been  thunder )  unfeY^reunb  h^Wff 

Ut,  bofl  bie^  ein  ft ttd^tbiuteS  3^1^$  fe^n  mrbt/  our  friend 

maintains,  that  tins  will  be  a  fruitful  year.  Here,  I  em 
told  something,  and  a  person  has  maintained,  that  suob 
and  such  an  event  will  take  place.  But  in  as  far  as  I  do 
not  regard  these  things  as  perfectly  certain,  and  as  there 
may  be  a  doubt  about  them,  it  is  proper  that  the  notion 
should  be  expressed  in  the  subjunctive  mood.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  idea  is  considered  as  positive,  and  un- 
questionable, the  indicative  must  be  made  use  of:  for  in- 
stance, when  a  person  speaks  of  himself :  as,  li)  icf)a\XpU, 
ia^  e$  noa^r  ijl/  I  maintain  that  it  is  true.  Here,  the  sub- 
junctive would  be  wrong,  because  the  notion  is  strongly 
affirmative.  If  what  a  person  maintains  were  not  certain, 
in  his  own  conception,  he  should  look  for  another  expres- 
sion, such  as,  /  Mi€9e,  I  thinh^   3fif  mif/  bap  er  baS 
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®db  befommen  %0Xi  I  know  that  he  has  received  the  mo^ 
ney ;  the  indicative,  for  the  same  reason. — The  conjunc- 
tioD  toentl/  ify  does  not  require  the  subjunctive  mood  after 
it,  except  when-  the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs  is  con- 
nected  with  one  that  contains  a  conditional  future;  as, 

td^  njurbe  e6  tl^im,  wcnn  e§  moglid^  ware,  I  should  do  it,  if 

it  were  possible.  Here,  ware,  the  vferb  belonging  to  wentt, 
is  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  because  the  preceding  sentence 
contains  a  conditional  future,  /  should  do  it,* — It  is  evi« 
dent,  that  the  subjunctive  rests  upon  the  opinion,  that  it 
is  formed  of  the  certainty  or  uncertainty,  in  the  action  of 
the  verb.  It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  this,  that,  in 
some  circumstances,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the 
indicative  or  the  subjunctive  be  more  proper ;  the  deci- 
sion will  proceed  from  the  point  of  view,:  in  which  the  ■ 
sentence  is  contemplated. — The  subjunctive  is,  some- 
times, unnecessarily  recurred  to,  because  the  condition, . 
on  which  it  depends,  is  not  always  sufficiently  under- 
stood. 

2.  The  subjunctive  mood  takes  place,  when  bag,  and 

wenn,  are  to  be  supplied :  as,  er  glaubt,  e§  fep  nxi)t  mhQs: 

\\6),  he  thinks  (that J  it  is  not  possible;  man  fagt,  ber  ^ais: 
fer  ^abe  grieben  gemac^t,  they  say  (that)  the  Emperour 
has  made  peace.  In  those  examples,  the  indicative  might 
also  pass,  without  censure.  But  not  so,  when  the  verb, 
to  which  wenn,  if,  is  to  be  supplied,  stands  at  the  very 
head  of  the  sentence ;  as  in  tlie  following :  SBare  xi)  an 
Sl)ter  ©telle,  were  I  in  your  place,  instead  of,  wenn  x6)  an 


*  See  Exercises,  p.  122.  note  1. 
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S^rcr  ©teUc  ware,  if  I  were  in  your  place ;  f)attc  er  bic 
©d^dfee  b^S  SrofuS,  had  he  the  treasures  of  Croesus,  for, 
tt)Cnn  er  bic  @dt)d^e  bc^  6r6fu§  lf)dttC,  if  he  had  the  treasures 

of  Croesus.    Xhus,  fotlte  fid^  baS  cretgneri/   should  that 

happen;  fotttc  er  n\i)t  fommen,  should  he  not  come: 
for,  t/i  that  should  happen,  if  he  should  not  come. — 
Sometimes  the  conjunction  wenit,  if,  is  to  be  understood' 
before  the  present  tense,  though  this  tense  can,  under  those 
circumstances,  not  be  put  in  the  subjunctive,  but'  must 
be  in  the  indicative  mood.    Examples  :  S3i{!  bit  retd^,  fo 

gib  t)iel ;  bijl  bu  arm,  fo  gib  bein  SBenigeS  gerne,  t^thou  art 

rich,  give  much ;  if  thou  art  poor,  give  thy  little  cheer- 
fully.   |)6reji  \>n  waS  bofeS,  ba§  fage  nid^t  nai),  if  thou 

hearest  any  bad,  do  not  repeat  it..    Ecclesiasticus. 

3.  It  frequently  stands  in  a  potential  signification,  ex- 
pressing a  wish :  as,  ber  .^immel  gebe  e§,  may  .heaven 
grant  it;  ®ott  bel)Ute,  God  forbid;— or  a  permission,  and 
concession :  as,  er  ge^e  tDobin  er  tDoUe,  let  him  go  where 
he  pleases ; — or  a.  supposition :  as,  e§  tvdre  beffer,  VOZtitl 

tt)ir  3]()ren  JRatl)  befolgt  batten,  it  would  be  better,  if  we 
had  followed  your  advice:  bie  Sranjofen  ^dtten  bie 
©d^lad^t  nid^t  gewonnen,  wenn  fie  nid^t  eine  fo  grofjeUebers? 

mac^t  an  Ceuten  ge^abt  lf)dtten,  the  French  would  not  have 
gained  the  battle,  if  they  had  not  had  such  superior  num- 
bers ;— surprise,  or  wonder,  ^dtte  xi)^  bod^  nic^t  geglaubt ! 

I  should  not  have  thought  it  !^ 

Rule  II, — 7%c  Infinitive  Mood  occurs  either  without 
the  preposition  ju,  or  with  it. 

•  Sefjtng,  bie  3uben» 
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A.  Without^  5tt» 

1.  When  it  stands  by  itself,  and  unconnected,  for 
example,  in  a  vocabulary :  as,  Uebcn,  to  love;  fel^en,  to 
see. 

2.  Wben  it  i^  in  thQ  room  of  a  substantive,  either  a9 
the  subject,  9r  ^»  the  object :  as,  toetfyred^eu  un^  etfuUen. 
finb  ^^  toerfcfeirtene  @a<(>en/  to  promise  and  to  fulfil  are 
two  diffejrent  tbing:9 «  ^a$  netine  ii)  U^tiXi,  that  I  call  to 

iSght,  or  fighting;  t)a.$^(ige  i4)  g^aufam  ti^i;fal^ren/  that  i 

%aU  to  «ict  cruelly,  or  acting  cruelly. 

8.  After  the  verbs:  f&nnen,  mSflen,  lafpm,  tArfen, 

foften,  WOtten,  muffen  ;  and  werben,  when  it  is  the  auxili- 
ary to  the  future  tense. 

4.  After  the  verbs :  i^ci^Ctl/  to  bid ;  l{)clfcn,  to  help ; 
U^Xtn,  to  teiach ;  lemeit,  to  learn ;  ^6ren,  to  hear ;  fel)en, 
to  see ;  f&^Ien,  to  feel.    For  example :  ii)  ^icf  il^n  9e|)en, 
I  bid  him  go ;  er  \)Hft  mix  fcl)rciben,  he  helps  me  to  write, 
that  is,  he  assists  me  in  writing ;  bet  SSatet  lel^rt  baS  ilfnb 
tefeil/  the  father  teaches  the  child  to  read ;  xvix  lernctl  tdXl^ 
JCH/  we  learn  to  dance  ;  id^  I^Jre  jie  Pngett,  I  hear  them 
sing ;  iS)  ft\)t  xi)n  f ommcn,  I  see  him  come,  or  coming  ; 
er  fCt^lte  fcin  S3Iut  &ibxm,  he  felt  his  blood  boil,  or  boil- 
ing.— After  some  of  those  verbs,  the  English  more  com- 
monly use  the  participle  ^  the  Germans  constantly  em- 
ploy the  infinitive.    2;if)X^n,  and  lemen  sometimes  admit 
^U/  before  the  infinitive  thai  foliowa^  them. 

5.  Some  verbs  are  joined  to  an  infinitive,  without  jU/ 
in  particular  phrases.     They  are : 
jSIeibetl/  to  remain— with  the  infinitive,  it  signifies  con- 
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tinuance  of  locality ;  as,  et  bleibt  Ite^ll/  he  co&tiimes 
lying ;  er  hUxht  fi^en/  he  continues  sitting,  he  keeps  bis 
seat,  he  does  not  move  from  his  seat ;  er  bleibt  fteJ^etl/  he 
^onUnues  standing.  Thua  with  fkcfetl/  to  stick  fast; 
If)att9en,  to  hang ;  f nieti,  to  kneel;  f lebeij/  to  adhere,  to 
stick, 

ga^ren,  to  go  in  a  carriage,  with  fpA^iewn  ♦  at,  idfe  ftfj^t 
fpa^teretl/  I  drive  out  for  exercise,  for  an  airing. 

^inben^  to  find,  is  occasionally  followed  by  the  infu^i^p 
tive,  where  the  English  put  the  participle.  6r  f(^nb  fie 
fdblafen/  he  found  them  sleeping,  or  asleep ;  {4)  f Cinb  ba$ 
S3u(ib  ^uf  bem  Xifc^e  Itegen/ 1  found  the  book  laying  up^ 
the  table.  The  participle  might  here  be  used,  evei;!  in 
German. 

®eben/  to  go:  as,  ii)  gef)e  fpal^ieren^  I  take  a  walk;  er 

gebt  fd^lafett/  he  goes  to  sleep,  that  is,  he  goes  to  bed ; 
and  with  some  other  verbs. 

i^abetl/  to  have,  in  these,  and  similar  phrases  ;    er  b^t 

gut  reffen,  he  has  good  travelling ;  fte  b^bcu  gut  flprecjb^n^ 
you  have  fine  talking ;  n)ir  baben  ®elb  auf  Sinfen  jleben, 

we  have  money  standing  out  on  interest. 

©idb  legen,  to  lay  one's  self  down,  with  fdbfafen/,  to  sleep  i 
as,  id^  lege  micb  fcblflfen,  I  lay  myself  down  to  sleep. 

^adbcn^  when  it  signifies   to  cause,  to   occasion :  as, 

er  maiit  midb  la^^n,  he  makes  me  laugh ;   er  madbt  mi^ 

n^einen,  he  makes  me  cry. 

Sletten,  to  ride  on  horseback,  with  fpafeieren ;  as,  id) 
reite  fpa^ieren;  I  take  a  ride. 

JKbun,  to  do,  with  niiljt^,  and  al§,  after  it :  as,  bie 
grau  t^Ut  ni^ta  ali  janlen,  the  woman  does  nothing  but 
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quarrel ;  bcrSRann  t]()Ut  nid^tS  al§  fd^cltcn,  the   man  does 
nothing  but  scold. 

B.  The  Infinitive  with  the  preposition  JU,  to,  before  it : 

1.  After  nouns,  when,  in  English,  either  to,  with  the 
infinitive,  or  of,  with  the  participle,  is  used:  for  ex- 
ample, after  a  substantive,  guji  JU  fpiclcit,  an  inclination 
to  play ;  feaS  SScrgnugeh  ©ie  JU  fe^en,  the  pleasure  of  seeing 

you ;  ber  SBunfdb  gelobt  ju  werben,  the  wish  of  being 

praised :— after  an  adjective,  \i^  war  ftp)^  meiuen  S^^eunb 
n>icber  JU  fe^en,  I  was  happy  to  see  my  friend   again  ; 

mubc  JU  jicl;cn,  tired  of  standing;  neugierig  ju  wiffcn,  cu- 
rious to  know ;  bcgietig  JU  crfa^ren,  anxious  to  be  in- 
formed. 

2.  After  verbs,  when  purpose  and  design  are  inti- 
mated. Sc^  ging  ju  bem  5!Ranne,  ibm  bic  ©a^c  t)orjuj!caen 
unb  mit  t^m  baruber  jU  fprcd^cn,  I  went  to  the  man,  fore- 
present  the  thing  to  him,  and  to  converse  with  him  about 
it.  And  here  the  participle  lim;  is  frequently  joined  with 
fjU,  which  expresses   the  design    still   more   distinctly. 

gicbet  bie  a^imcnb,  urn  glucflid^  Ju  fcpn,  love  virtue  (for)  to 

be  happy. 

3.  After  the  following,  and  verbs  of  a  similar  signi- 
fication: anfangcn,  tobegin;  aufl)6ren,  to  cease;  bcfcl^s: 
len,  to  command;  bitten,  to  beg;  crwartcn,  to  expect; 
boffeU/  to  hope ;  furd)ten,  to  fear :  brobcH;  to  threaten ; 
pflcgen,  to  be  wont ;  bebauptgU/  to  maintain ;  erlenneti/  to 
acknowledge,  with   the  infinitive  in  the  preterite  tense, 

as,  er  ertcnnt  ft^  gcirrt  ju  b^b^n,  he  acknowledges  to 
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have  been  mistaken  ;  bef  enncn,  to  confess,  with  the  infi- 
nitive preterite,  as,  er  belennt  baS  ®clb  er^alten  ju  \)ahzn,  • 

he  confesses  to  have  received  the  money ;  fd)Cinen/  to 
appear,  to  seem :  wunfd^cn,  to  wish;  ^jerlangcn,  to  desire; 

crmangeln,  to  fail;  crlaubcn,  to  permit;  gcjiattcn,  to  allow; 

\)erbtencn/  to  deserve ;  wagcn,  to  venture ;  i)obzXi,  to  have, 
as,  id^  l^abe  S^ncn  Ctwa§  iU  fagen,  I  have  something  to  tell 
you  ;  fcpn,  to  be  :  as,  c6  ijl  JU  furd^tCH,  it  is  to  be  feared ; 
tDiJTen,  to  know  how  :  as,  cr  tDCig  eS  qU  mad)cn,  he  knows 
how  to  do  it ;  and  these  verbs,  l)elfcn,  nufecit,  frommeU/ 
when  they  signify  to  be  of  use,  to  answer  a  purpose. 

4.  The  preposition  ol}nc,  without,  and  ^att  or  anjiatt/ 
instead  of,  require  JU/  before  the  infinitive.  The  Eng- 
lish construe  them  with  the  participle :  as,  oi)ne  JU  tDtjfcn/ 
without  knowing.  Fr.  sans  savoir;  fiatt  JU  fd^lafen,  in- 
stead of  sleeping ;  anjiatt  JU  fd()rciben,  instead  of  writing,* 

In  English)  the  infinitive,  with  to,  is  put  after  some 
verbs,  where  the  Germans,  prefer  the  conjunction  baf  / 
with  the  indicative,  or  subjunctive,  for  example :  / 
knew  him  to  be  the  man,  ii)  wu^te,  bap  er  bcr  fKanit  war ; 
they  thought  me  to  be  mistaken,  jte  bad^tcn^  bafl  ic!^  mid^ 

irrtc;  he  believed  it  to  be  true,  er  glaubte,  bafl  e6  tvai)t 

ware* — The  infinitive  with  to,  is  also  employed,  by  the 
English,  after  words  which  form  indirect  questions, 
such  as,  when,  where,  how,  which,  what,  whose,  whom, 
when  certain  verbs,  such  as,  to  know,  to  tell,  to  be 
told,  and  the  like,  precede.  For  example,  j/ou  know 
how  to  write  it ;    /  will  tell  you  what    to  do ;     teach 

*  See  Exercises,  p.  249,  note  2. 
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mf  l^Aa^  ta  $ay^  la  German^  the  indicattve^  or  sub- 
junctive of  some  assistbg  verb,  such  as,  m\X^,  foU/i  mu«t^ 
ought,  shall,  is  to  be  made  use  of:  as,  ^ie  \ptffen/  Wt.  @ie 

e*  TOrciben  mfiffen,  you  know  how  you  must  write  it ;  ii) 
wiU  36n«n  fagen,  n?aS  @ie  tj^un  m&ffen,  I  will  tell  you  what 
you  must  do ;  lel^ren  @ie  midb/  xoa^  i^  fagen  fpU^  te^ch  me 

what  I  shall  say. 

The  Auxiliary. 

When  the  same  auxiliary  belongs  to  more  than  one 
verb,  it  need  only  be  onee  employed :  as,  {(j^  f)abe  CS  gt* 
Ibirt  unb  gcfcbeU/  I  have  heard,  and  seen  it :  XOXX  \)Ci^tn  gcs: 

fd^rfebctt,  gelcfen  unb  gefprodjjen,  we  have  written,  read,  and 
talked;  ber  ^onig  witb  t)on feinen  Untert]()anen  geliebtunb 

gecb^t/  the  king  is  beloved,  and  honoured  by  his  subjects. 
It  would  encumber  the  sentences,  to  have  the  auxiliary, 
more  than  once,  in  those  several  examples.  The  Eng- 
lish coincides  in  this  with  the  German  language.  But 
the  latter  owns  a  peculiarity,  with  which  many  other  ton- 
gues are  not  acquainted;  namely,  that  the  first  and  se- 
cond auxiliary,  when  placed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence, 
may  be  omitted.  For  instance,  mein  greunb  ^at  mix  gc^ 
fagt,  bag  cr  S^xzxi  JBricf  gelcfeity  my  friend  has  told  me, 
that  he  has  read  your  letter.  After  gelefeU/  the  auxiliary, 
babe^  or  b^t/  is  to  be  understood.  It  would  have  been 
fully  as  well,  if  it  had  been  expressed,  though  sometimes 
the  omission  has  a  good  efiect,  by  preventing  the  mono- 
tonous repetition  of  the  same  auxiliary  word.^      The 

*  The  Swedes  use  a  similar  freedom. 
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third  «tt:!LiUary9  Uipugb  plft<^d  9X  the  ead,  can  myer  be 
left  out. 

The  Verb  governing  Cases  of  Declension, 

fi^iUe  L-^TIu(  Nominative  ^tm,  a»  ilia  olyect^  is 
roquirad. 

I.  By  the  following  verbs  :  ^eptl/.  to  be ;  werfeen,  to 
become ;  bletben/  to  remain ;  i^etflen/  to  be  called,  to  bear 
a  name ;  fdj^eincn,  to  seem.     Examples  :  grieferidj  war  ein 

grofler  Stini^,  Frederick  was  a  great  king;  mefn  JBruber  ift 

@olbat   getPOrben/  my  brother   is  become  a  soldier ;    ^x, 

bleibt  etn  %^ox,  xok  er  imnjer  war,  he  remains  a  silly  man, 
as  he  always  was ;  bicfcr  SK^nfc^  l&ei^t  bcr  Cbcrjle^  this  mm 
is  called  the  colonel ;  eS  \i)z\nt  ein  fluter  ?)lan,  it  se^ms  a 
good  plan.  The  nouns,  after  the  verbs,  are  here  all 
in  the  nominative  case. 

2.  By  the  passive  voice  of  such  verbs,  as,  in  the  ac- 
tive, govern  a  double  accusative  ;  for  instance,  Slenneit/ 

to  call,  to  name :  ef  xoixi  ein  el^rlidt)er  SRann  genannt,  he  is 

called  an  honest  man ;  l^if  en,  to  call,  to  name ;  taufen,  to 

christen  ;baS  J^nbift^^eitirid^  getauft  worben,  the  child  has 

been  christened  Henry,    ^etntid^/  is  here  the  nominative 

easie;  f^eltti^to  abuse;  erwtvbetn  jB^truger  sefd^olten/  he  is 

abused  as  a  cheat  -^  f^im!||)feil/i  to  insult  by  opprobrious 
appellations:  ei imrbe  ciim  SRcmtne  gef4)im)>ft/  he  wasin- 
suUcii  as  a  coward.  Some  verbs  occur,  in  Englii^h, 
with  two  accusatives  in  the  active,  and  two  nominatives 
(namely  one  as  the  subject  before,  and  the  other,  as 
the  objoci  aft^ir  the  vet b)  in  the  passive  voice :  where,  in 
German^  lihe  second  oasts  i»  eoaslniad  with  a  preposition. 
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Such  are  the  verbs,  to  appoint,  to  choose,  to  declare, 
and  the  like  :  for  example,  er  ijl  jum  SDoctor  gema^t  ttJOrbcn, 
he  is  made  a  doctor :  cr  ift  jum  SRid^tcr  crnannt  worben,  he 
has  been  appointed  judge;  cr  wurbc  fur  einen  ©pifebubeii 
ZXtl&xt,  he  was  declared  a  thief.  Here  the  prepositions 
JU  and  fur,  are  required,  while  in  English,  the  nomina- 
tive case  is  sufficient.  Some  grammarians  join  the  verb 
Ui)XZXif  to  teach,  with  a  double  accusative,  in  the  active 
voice :  as,  jemanben  SRufif  U\)XZX\,  to  teach  a  person  mu- 
sick.  Therefore  it  would  be  right  to  say,  in  the  pas- 
sive, er  {jt9Ruftf  gclcl&rt  worbcn,  he  has  been  taught  mu- 
sick.  But  this  mode  of  expression  would  be  considered 
as  rather  unusual.  It  would  be  less  so,  to  say,  x\)m  ift 
5Kufif  9elel)rt  n?orbcn,  musick  has  been  taught  to  him.  If 
the  dative  (il)m)  be,  in  this  instance,  adopted  the  double 
accusative  must  be  considered  as  excluded  from  the  ac- 
tive voice.  Accordingly,  a  dative  is  to  be  used  with  the 
verb  letjren— einem  Ctwa6  Icl^rcn,  to  teach  something  to  a 
person. 

3.  The  reflective  verbs  are  followed  by  a  nominative, 
after  alS,  orwic,  as:  for  instance,  er  betrdgt  fid^  dS  Cttl 
rec^tfc^affener  SOtann,  he  conducts  himself  fl^ttn  honest  man; 

erjeic^netfidiaBein  guter  ©olbat  au8,  he  distinguishes 

himself  as  a  good  soldier.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that 
this  nominative  case  is  not  governed  by  the  reflective 
verb.    That  phrase  is  elliptical,  and  at  full  length  would 

be.  er  betrdgt  ftd^,  aU  ein  rec^itfcj^affener  3Rann  fid^  be^ 

tragt/  he  conducts  himself,  as  an  honest  man  conducts 

himself;  erieic|)net  ftc^auS,  al6  ein  guter  ©olbat  fic^  an^ 

jeic^net/  he  distinguishes  himself,  as  a  good  soldier  distin- 
guishes himself.    The  circumstances  are  the  same  after 
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verbs,  which  are  not  reflective :  as,  bet  ^ttabe  fd^reibt  dli 
ein  5SRimn,  the  boy  writes  as  a  man ;  for  bcr  ^nabe  fd^wibt/ 
qIS  ein  5!Rann  fd^reibt,  the  boy  writes  as  a  man  writes.  If 
the  case  be  referred  to  the  reflective  verb,  it  must  be' 
the  accusative ,  for  example,  cr  seigt  ftc^  aU  einctt  tuijtx^ 
gen  ^elbl^errn^  he  shows  himself  an  able  general. 

Rule  IL — The  Genitive  case,  governed  : 

1.  By  the  verbs:  anflagen,  to  accuse  of;   beb&rfen,  to 

be  in  need  of,  (sometimes,  it  is  construed  with  the  ac- 
cusative case);  befd^ulbigeH/  to  accuse  of,  to  charge  with ; 
berauben,  to  rob;  uberl^eben/  to  disburden,  to  free  from; 
WUrbigeH/  to  deign,  to  thinlc  worthy  of.  The  thing  that 
we  are  accused  of,  in  need  of,  charged  with,  robbed  of, 
freed  from,  thought  worthy  of,  is  put  in  the  genitive 
case:  for  example,  jemanbcu  t>eS  9Rcrbe§  anflageU/ to  ac- 
cuse a  person  of  murder ;  jemonben  ter  SSerrdtl^erep  befd^uU 

bigen,  to  charge  a  person  with  treachery ;  jemanben  feine6 
SSermigenS  berauben,  to  rob  a  person  of  his  fortune ;  jess 
manben  ber  SKul^e  fiber^eben,  to  free  a  person  from  the  trou- 
ble ;  jemanben  grofier  ©pre  wurbigen/  to  think  a  person 

worthy  of  great  honour. 

2.  The  following  take  the  genitive  case  of  the  thing, 
and  the  accusative  of  the  person ;  but  they  may  also  be 
placed  in  some  other  construction :  ®ewdbten,  to  grant ; 
entbl6|len,  to  strip :  entlaflen,  to  dismiss ;  entlaben,  t6  dis- 
burden :  entlebfgen,  to  free  from;    to  acquit,  to  disin- 

cumber;  entfe^en,  to  displace;  iiberful^ren,  to  convict ; 
fibetjeugen,  to  convince :  wrpd^em,  to  assure ;  tjerweifen^ 
to  banish.    For  example :  {emanben  fetneS  SS3unfc^e§  ge^ 
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tf^ilV  ^  ST^nt  to  ap^fiOD  his  wish,  that  v^idi  he  wiilies; 

cinen  Wtwxa  feine^  3Cmte$  entfelcn^  to  discharge  a  man 

from  bsM  office ;  {i^  eimt  S<) ji  entlebigeU/  to  disencumber 

ene'saelfofa  burden  j  ben  ©d^utbtgen  feim^  SSerbte^eM 

llberffil^ren/  to  convict  the  guilty  person  of  his  crime;  {0 

t)er{tcl()ere  bid^  meinet  fjfreuntfd^aft/  I  assure  thee  of  my 

friendship.  Those  beginning  with  etlt  and  itbet/  may  be  con- 
strued with  the  preposition  ^Oti,  and  the  dative  following  : 

as,  icmanbcn  t>oi[i  fein^r  ftaflt  entlaben^  to  free  a  peraon 
from  his  burden;  j^man^cn toon feittcm ©icHJle  eiitlajfeu;^  to 

dismiss  a  person  from  his  office ;  ietnatlben  t}QU  feitiem 
3ttt(^me  ubevjeug^^/  to  convince  a  person  of  his  errour. 
®ewdf)ren;  and  ^rftd^ern;  may  be  joined  with  the  dative  of 
the  person  and  the  accusative  of  the  thing:  as,  id)  QZXoilfX!^ 
bit  brine  JBitte,  I  grant  (to)  you  your  request ;  i^  bcr  jl4)erc 
e9  bit/ 1  assure  it  (to)  you.  SSerft^erU/  is  likewise  combined 

with  the  prepositi(M^t)on :  as,  x6)  bin  vpn  b^t;  ^a^e  verft:? 

(i^ett/ 1  am  assured  of  the  thing. — SiiU\)X^n,  ha^  the  geni- 
tive of  the  thing,  in  the  expression:  jemanben  eitteS  beffeni 

beU()Veit#  to  inform  a  persoii  of  what  is  better,  to  set  him 
right.  But  commonly  t>on  is  made  use  of— @t  \)at  mi^ 

t)on  ber  ©ad^e  belel&rt* 

3.  These  govern  either  the  genitive,  or  the  acc^^ative, 
the  former  being  more  usual  in  some  of  them,  and  the 
latter  in  others :  ad)ten,  to  inindi,  to  care  about ;  b^burfetti 
to  want :  begelf)ren/  to  desire ;  entbel^reiv  to  want,  to  do 
without;  erwa^nen^  to  mention;  genieficn/  to  enjoy;  pfle* 

gen^  to  foster,  to  take  care  of;  f^^OUCn,  to  spare;  fpotteOi 
to  mock ;  t}evg<ffen/  to  forget ;  noatt^U/  to  attend  to,  to 
take  care  of:  as,  feinei  TtmUi  xoCLXtiih  ^  attend  to  QQe's 
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ofiQe.-»@€^tt!en/  to  rem^mber^  to  think  e^  m^j  bave 

4.  Several  reflective  verbs  are  construed  with  the  ge- 
nitive case  of  the  thing.  Such  are ;  {tc^  anttiaf eit/  i^o 
claim,  as,  ftd^  eineS  Mitels  anmaflen/  to  claim  a  title,  (also 

with  the  accusative,  ffd^  einen  %\ttl  anmaf  en) ;  ft^  (einer 

@a(J)c)  annel^men,  to  interest  one's  self  in  a  thing ;  fid^  be^ 

ban? en#  to  thank  for :  as,  id^  bebanf  e  mid^  beffeu/ 1  thank  you 

for  that;  f[d[)  bebenfcH,  to  consider;  p(j^  befttmeit,  to  think 

upon;  fid^  bebicneU/  to  make  use  of;  jtdj;  begeben,  to  re- 
sign, to  give  up ;  ftd^  bemadt)tigcn,  jtd^  bemei jiern,  to  make 

one'^  self  master  of  a  thing,  to  gain  possession  of  it ;  ftd(y 
CUtl^al ten,  to  abstain ;  [\6^  entfci^lagen,  to  get  rid  of  a  thing; 
ffd^  entftnnen/  to  recollect ;  ficfe  erbarmen,  to  have  mercy,  to 
have  compassion:  ftd[;  erinnem/ to  remember ;  ftC^etU)el^ 
ten,  to  resist ;  jid()  freuen/  to  rejoice  in,  to  enjoy ;  jtd^  ges: 
^r&{}en/  to  hope  for  with  confidence ;  ^^  tubmen,  to  boast 

of;  (tc^  fd^dmen,  to  be  ashamed :  jtc|>  iinterfangett/  unter^ 

nrinben,  to  venture  on,  to  undertake  ;  {tdb  t)erfeben/  to  be 
aware  of;  {tcj^  n)e{gem/  to  refuse.*  Add  some  impeJrsonak : 

eft  gereut  mt c^,  I  repent ;  mici^  jammert,  I  pity,  am  sowy 
ibr ;  eft  t)er(angt  mid^,  I  desire ;  eft  t)erIo^nt  ftd^  (ber  SXfi^e), 

it  is  worth  (while).  Many  of  these  verbs  also  admit  other 
cftses,  and  prepositions. 


^  The  reflective,  or  reciprocal  pronoun,  in  most  of 
these  verbs,  is  in  the  accusative  case :  onmafien  baa  it 
ia  the  dativQ;  which  appeajny,  when  it  is  put  in  the  first 

person :  as,  id^  ma|ie  xaxx  biefl  an,  this  I  pretend  to. 
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6.  The  verbs  fepn,  to  be,  andwerben,  to  become^  have 
the  genitive  case  after  them,  in  some  phrases :    as,  \m 

SReinung  fct)n,  to  be  of  opinion ;  8Sor]^aben§  fctjn,  to  be  in 

the  intention,  to  intend ;  SSBiUenS  fe^t!/  to  purpose ;  Un^ 
mutl()$  fe^tt/  to  be  in  a  state  of  displeasure,  dissatisfaction, 
dejection,  to  be  displeased,  to  be  dissatisfied,  to  be  dejected; 
— SBor^abenS  WCrbctl/  to  resolve,  to  determine. 

The  combination  of  the  genitive  case  with  verbs,  was 
formerly  more  frequent,  than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  found  in  old  writings,  after  many  verbs,  which  are 
now  joined  to  other  cases,  or  followed  by  prepositions. 
For  instance,  to  express  a  part  of  a  thing,  the  mere  ge- 
nitive was  put,  where  a  preposition  is  now  employed  :  as, 
i|l  beS  S5rote§,  eat  of  the  bread ;  trinfe  ba§  SBeineS,  drink 
of  the  wine ;  nintm  bcS  ®etteibe6,  take  of  the  corn.  In 
modern  language  it  would  be  :  i|l  \)on  bem  SStOtC/  trtnf e 

loon  bem  SBeiite** 

Rule  IIL'-'The  Dative  case  after  the  verb. 

]  i  After  transitive  verbs  wMch,  at  the  same  time, 
govern  the  accusative.  The  accusative  is  then  called  the 
case  of  the  thing,  and  the  dative  the  case  of  the  person: 

for  example,  gebcn  ©iebem  SKanne  ba§  25ucl^,give  the  book 

to  the  man.  Sem  SKannc  is  the  dative  case  of  the  person,, 
and  baS  S3uc!^,  the  accusative  of  the  thing. — ^The  following 
transitives  take  the  dative  of  the  person ;  gcbcH,  to  give  ; 


*  Voss.  Odyssee,  1.  113.    einige  mifd^ten  bcS  SBelne§, 

some  mixed  of  the  wine.   This  is  an  intimation  of  the  an- 
cient construction. 
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nclf^mcn,  tp  take  from  a  person;  fagen,  to  say,  to  tell; 

eria^lcn,  to  tell,  to  relate;  axittooxtm,  to  answer ;  bringcn, 

to  bring;  befcl^len,  to  command;  bejal^len,  to  pay ;  foflen, 
to  cost;  bicten,  to  offer;  borgett/  to  sell  upon  credit; 
lei^cn,  to  lend ;  glaubcn,  to  believe ;  ginncn,  not  to  envy, 
not  to  grudge :  f (agen/  to  complain  of,  to  state  in  the 
form  of  complaint ;  liefettt/  to  furnish;  leiflett/ to BhoWj  to 
render  :  as,  S>ien|le  Ieiflen>  to  render  services;  erlaffen,  to 
remit ;    enDtebem/  to  return,  to  give  in  turn,  to  reply  ; 

gebicten,  to  command;  geloben,  to  vow;  erlauben,  to  per- 
mit :  geflatten/  to  allow ;  wiberratl^en/  to .  dissuade  from. 

Add  verbs  compounded  with  ah  ♦  abbittctl/  to  beg  pardon, 
einem  einen  %t\)kx  abbttten'to  beg  pardon  of  a  person  for  a 
fault;  abforbcrn/  to  demand  from;  abjwingcn,  to  force 
from;  abtatbeH/ to  dissuade ;  ah\6)laQZXi,  to  refuse,  ab^ 
fprcd^^etl/  to  give  sentence  against  a  person,  to  deny,  eiss 

nem  ctwag  abfprec^en ;  abfaufen,  to  buy  of.  Some  with  an: 
anbieten,  to  offer;  anratben,  to  advise;  anbeuten,  to  signi- 
fy; anbid^ten,  to  attribute;  aniCigcn,  to  announce; 
and  others  Some  with  bep  I  bepbringett/  to  impart ;  itX^ 
tcgetl/  to  attribute ;  bepmeJTen/  to  impute.  Some 
with  ent:  cntreiffcn,  to  snatch  away;  cntiicben,  to  take 
away,  &c.*  With  wiber  ♦  ttJibcrratl^en/  to  dissuade..  Sub- 
join lastly  the  reflective  verbs,  jtc^  anmaflen,  to  claim,  to 
pretend  to;  ficl)  ettlbilbett/  to  fancy,  to  imagine.  Examples: 

i6)  mafle  mir  ben  Si  tie  an,  I  pretend  to  the  title ;  id^  bilbe 
mir  ben  Umjlanb  ein,  I  imagine  the  circumstance.  After 
fid^  anmaflen/  the  genitive  may  be  put,  in  the  room  of 
the  accusative.f 


*  See  p.  341.  t  See  p.  436,  4. 
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i.  After  verbs  intransitive  t  as,  att^angeit,  to  adhetis 
to ;  anliegctt/  to  apply  to,  to  solicit ;  gc^Stcn  and  angcl^ 
ren>  to  bekmg  to;  begegnetl^  to  meet,  to  happen  to;  b^^ 
{omthetl/  to  agree  with,  said  of  things,  that  refer  to  health 
and  constitution,  for  instance,  of  eating  and  drinking ;  \st^ 
tDOtfhl^en/  to  impend ;  %t^%UzXi,  to  agree  with  a  person  ifi 
opinion;  be^fommett/  to  come  near,  to  get  at;  be^pftt^ 
ten,  to  coincide  with  in  opinion;  bepflcl^cn,  to  ass^rst; 
tottfcett,  to  thank ;  Merten,  to  serve ;  brol&cn,  to  threaten  \ 
entfliei^cn,  entgc^en,  to  escape ;  entfi^tcij^m,  to  answer  to, 

to  correspond  to;  and  other  compounds  with' etlt;*  eitts= 
faSen/  to  occur  to  the  thoughts,  or  the  memory ;  dttge^iSlt/ 
to  enter  tim  mind,  to  be  understood ;  eintommen,  to  enter 
the  thoughts,  to  enter  the  mind ;  dnleud^ten/  to  be  clear, 
to  be  evident,  to  appear;  folgcn,  to  follow;  fth%1\t%  to  do 
stryice  without  pay ;  geb&l()t^ft,  to  be  due ;  gebeiljien,  to 
succeed,  to  prosper ;  gel[)ord^en,  to  obey ;  gcfaHen,  to 
please  ;  gcratl^en,  gditttgcn,  to  succeed ;  ^txijZXi,  to  belike  ; 
gejlcmen,  to  become,  to  befit ;  l^elfctt,  to  help ;  rt&feen,  to 
be  useful,  to  be  of  use;  obliegcn,  (cfnct  ©ad^c)  to  apply 
one's  self  to  a  thing-^-also  (as  an  impersonal)  to  be  incum- 
bent upon ;  unterlicg^rt,  to  be  overcome,  to  yield  ;  fd^aben, 
to  hurt ;  ft^efltett,  to  seem  ;  fd)meid^cln,  to  flatter ;  ji^u^rn, 
to  check,  to  restrain;  tx^%zxi,  to  bid  defiance;  X^\^XV\,  to 
check;  XOZi^m,  aUStt)ei()^cn,  to  give  way,  to  yield  ;  ftcj^ 
IDlterfe^cn,  to  oppose,  to  resist;   wlberfietXlt,  to  resist; 

wol^lwollen,  to  wish  well;  jufiillen,  to  fall  to;  ju^Sren,  to 
listen  to,  t6  hear ;  jttgclJJreit,  to  belong  to ;  juf ommcn,  td 


•  See  page  341, 


I 
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become^  to  be  suitaMe>  to belofig  to^  in  b6  due;  Jttrefcen/ 
ta  speak  t^,  to  exhort  {  aiid  othet  compounds  with  }Ui 
Afidthed^  impenotiak:  ed  0H)mt,  ot  (i^tbtt,  mir,itBiit^ 
gives  me,  I  foresee;  ed  beliebt/  it  pleases;  ed  gebttd^t/  it  ift 
wanting ;  eS  ^aUt  mil,  I  am  fearM^  ^  ttdtttnt  ntit,  I 
dream ;  ^  f(^nbell mit,  t  am  giddy;  («  fcj^iiubett  Mt,  I 
shudder ;  ed  t>iMrf<i^gt  mit  nic^tS;  it  makeii  Ho  6lS&t^mt^ 
to  me* 

3.  Some  verbs  admit  both  the  dative,  and  the  aoOu- 
sative  :  mlommm,  to  come  upon*— mit,  ormici^  tommt 
^nxdft  an,  fear  comes  upon  me;  mix,  or  mid^  ^uiift^  i\ 
seems  to  me;  mix,  or  mi6)  bmit,  it  seems  tp  me  (the 
accusative  is  more  usual) ;  e$  fd^mevit  mit;  or  micfv  iV 
pain3  me ;  mto/  or  mi(^  ef elt/  I  loathe,  ^ei^etl/^  to  bid, 
to  desire,  occurs  with  the  dativfe  of  the  person,  and  the 

accusative  of  the  thing  ~SB<r  fylt  bif  ba§  ^ifyd^tl,  who 
desired  you  to  do  that  ]  but  the  person  may  aho  be  pul 
in  the  accusative,  xo&c  t^at  ii4)  bai^  ^l^eiffen  ?  The  same  if 
to  be  said  ofUtfXiXi,  to  teach,  which  either  is*follQwed  by 
two  accusatives,  one  of  the  thing,  and  the  other  of  the 
person ;  or  by  the  dative  of  the  person,  and  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  thing,     I  think  the  latter  more  proper. 

4.  The  dative  expresses  advantage,  or  disadvantage, 
and  answers  to  the  English  prepositions,  to  and/or  .*  as, 
birfc^inet  bte  SDUne,  for  thee  the  sun  shines;  biv  lad^n 
bie  %zlbix,  to  thee  the  fields  smile :  biv  b^ulen  bii  9Binbe; 

to  thee  (against  thee)  the  winds  howl. 

Rule  IK.— The  Accusative  is  governed  by  verbs 
transitive. 
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These  verbs,  which,  imply  an  action,  passing  over 
to  an  object :  as,  I  love  my  country.  /  love  is  ^he  vefb 
transitive,  the  action  of  which  passes  over  to  an  object, 
9Hy  country. 

That  verbs  neuter  may  be  transformed  into  transitives, 
and  govern  an  accusative,-  has  been  noticed  upon  a  former 

occasion  :*  as,  etnen  guten  ^ampf  f  dmpfen/  to  £ght  a 

good  fight;  where  fantjpfcny  is  joined  with  the  accusative, 
though  it  is  generally  used  without  any  case. 

There  are  verbs  that  take  a  double  accusative :  as, 
SptX^tn,  to  call ;  neniien,  to  name ;  [(j^elteit,  to  abuse ; 
fd^impfett/  to  call  by  an  opprobrious  name.  For  example : 
td^  betf  0/  nennc/  i^n  etnen  ^elben^  I  call  him  a  hero ;  er 
fc^alt/  fd^impfte  t^n  etnen  SSetrfiget/  he  called  him  a  cheat. 
To  which  may  be  added  ftagen/  to  ask,  as,  txmxi  tixoai 
ftdgen/  to  ask  a  person  something ;  but  here  it  \s  better  to 
make  use  of  a  preposition,  as,  etnen  iim  iVcoa^  ftagen,  to 
ask  a  person  about  something.  Of  lel^ten/  to  teach,  and 
l^et@^n>  to  command,  which  sometimes  have  a  double  ac- 
cusative, mention  has  been  made,  in  the  foregoing  page. 

Tho  Participle. 

The  most  essential  points,  concerning  the  participle, 
have  been  anticipated  in  the  First  Part. — Besides  its 
connexion  with  the  verb,  the  participle  is,  in  the  syntax, 
liable  to  the  rules  of  the  adjective. — The  preterite  is 
combined  iii  a  particular  way,  with  the  verbs  woUen, 

I)aben,  and  wi  jjen :  as,  \i)  tt)oUte  @ie  geftagt  i^ben,  I  would 

•  Page  319. 
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have  you  asked,  that  is  to  say,  I  should  wish  to  aA 
you;  ic^  tvoQte  @ie  gebeten  f)aben,  1  would  have  ypu  re- 

quested,  that  is,  I  would  request  you ;  biefeS  S3erbte(i^en 
woQen  n)ir  gea^nbet.wiJTen/  we  would  know  this  crime  pu- 
nished, that  is,  we  wish  to  have  it  punished ;  er  xviH  ni(^t9 
t)on  bev  @ac^e  gefagt  )t)iJTetl/  he  wishes  liot  to  know  any 
thing  said  of  the  matter,  that  is«  he  does  not  wish  to  have 
any  thing  said  about  it.— With  the  preterite  participle  an 
absolute  accusative  case  may  be  combined :  as,  feincn 
auSgcnommen,  no  one  excepted. 

There  are  some  participles,  which  may  be  said  to 
represent  pronouns,  having  a  demonstrative  signification. 
Of  this  description  are:  bc\aQt,  aforesaid;  gebad^t/  tX^ 
wi^nt,  aforementioned ;  gea(mnt>  aforenamed  ;.  folgenb/ 
•the  following.* 


SECTION    III. 


OF  TUS   PREPOSiriON,  CONJUNeTION,  AND 
INTERJECTION. 


Tbis  section  only  fiirnishes  a  few  short  observations. 

Of  the  Preposition. 

When,  the  same  preposition  belongs  to  more  than  one 
iioun,  it  need  only  be  once  expressed :  as,  t)on  ttieinctn/ 


*  Compare  p^'  188,  2.  368. 

i 
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iSam,  trieinhtt JBttfber ^mi^metoer  ©djitoeflw,  from  my 

■ftith»,  ffiy  bibtlMr  and  my  Bister. 

0/ i^  Cowfunetion. 

The  subjunctive  mood  follows  after  some  conjunctions : 
yet  it  is  not  governed  Jby  them,  as  sometimes  is  errone- 
ously conceived,  but  depends  upon  other  grounds,  which 
have  been  fully  explained  above.* 


Of  the  Interjection. 

The  interjection  stands  quite  by  i<»elf:  it  nei^Mr  is 
governed  by,  nor  governs,  any  other  part  of  speech. 
Therefore,  the  nominative  and  vocative,  being  indepen- 
dent cases,  that  is,  such  as  are  not  governed  by  a  pre- 
ceding  word,  are  most  proper  after  interjections.  %^ ! 
i^  ungluiflidber  9Renfd^/^l  I  unhappy  mortal !  @i) !  bev 
©(^alf ,  ah !  the  rogue !  D !  »a8  fut  cin  ©dfeeufal »  O ! 
what  a  horrible  object !  )(d^ !  lieb^t  ^teutlb !  ah  !  beloved 
friend !     jD !  t^euetfiev  SSateV/  O!  dearest  Father  ! 

The  genitive  case  is  found  after  interjections :  for  ex- 
ample, 2C(|)  j  be§  6(enbed/  ah !  the  misery !    jD  !  bet  Sreub( 
oh  I  what  joy !  %i^  1  beS  Unbanfbaren,  ah  I  the  ungratef 

wretch  I    5)fui  I  bcS  fcfeamlofen  STOcnfci^en,  ^e !  what  i"^ 

shameless  man !  That  case  was  not,  as  I  suppose,  origi- 
nally the  effect  of  Uie  interjection,  but  of  some  other  word, 
either  Substantive,  or  preposition,  which,  in  process  of 
time,  has  been  omitted. 


See  page  363. 
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The  dative  of  advantage  or  disadvantagei*  occurs 
after  certain  terms^  that  may  be  called  interjectionfly 
though  they  are  not  strictly  of  that  description :  as,  SSo(|l 
ifyml  happy  him LtOO^ll^eQ)^{S^f(||}en/  happy  the  man f 
toil)  mix  \  woe  is  ihie! 

Th&.aiQQijUEf^iye  is.84^e!tip«Bifli,9X^sei;y«d»f alitor  .thc^  inter- 
jection, as  it  is  in  Latin.  £)!  mli)  unglfitfUd^/  0/  me 
muerum!  O,  unhappy  .me!  This  also  may  be  explained 
by  an  ellipsis.  Perhaps  a  verb  might  be  supplied,  after 
A^Hiteij^ection,  snch<ai^  MVyjlrafj^/ 


*  Page  4^i 
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CHAPTER    II. 

ON  SOME  PECULIARITIES  IN  THE  LANGUAGE. 


The  first  topick,  in  this  chapter,  to  which  we  shall- 
direct  our  attention,  will  be 

The  Composilion  of  Words.* 

By  this  operation,  the  German  Language  has  the 
means  of  creating  new  terms,  out  of  its  own  substance, 
and  of  supplying  itself  with  expressions,  for  any  idea 
that  may  arise.  Though  almost  every  tongue  possesses 
this  resource,  to  a  certain  degree,  yet  the  German  en- 
joys the  advantages,  resulting  from  it,  more  amply 
than  others.  It  is  rich  in  compounds,  and  has  the  fa- 
culty of  exercising  its  formative  power,  to  a  considerable 
latitude,  under  certain  easy,  and  useful  restrictioni^ 
The  Greek  language  may  perhaps  exceed  it  in  the  num- 
ber of  compound  words,  with  which  the  vocabulary 
abounds ;  but  it  must  yield  to  the  former,  in  the  conve- 
nience, and  precision,  with  which  the  act  of  compo- 
sition is  managed. 

^  Mr.  Adelung  has  fully,  and  ably,  discussed  this  tub- 
ject,  in  his  System  (gcfirgebaube),  Vol.  II.  p.  209—274; 
and  his  Orthography,  p.  305—337. 


i 
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A  compound  word  is  produced  by,  the  lufijon  of  ;two, 
or  more  terms^  into  one.  Such  expressions,  thereforey 
as  these :  ntwspapery  tableciothf/ortuneteUeribosomfziehd^ 
winterseason,  bookbinder i  bookseller,  iratcknmker;  belong 

to  that  class. 

The  rules  for  composition,  which, are  .tacitly. acknow- 
ledged, in  German,  and  ought  to  be  .uniformly.  observed« 
are  these  twa: 

Rule  /. — A  compound  wdrd  should,  consist  of  two 
distinct,  and  clear  ideas.  The  terms,  which  enter  into 
the  composition,    must  furnish  two  ideas ;   and  these 

> 

ideas  must  be  so  perspicuous,  that,  when  combined  .  in 
one  word,  they  may,  at  the  first  perception,  render  it 
intelligible.  They  ought  to  bring  into  the  compound 
neither  obscurity,  nor  ambiguity. 

Rule  If. — The  prior  term  of  the  compound  should 
define,  and  limit  the  other.  Hence  the  first  component 
may  be  called  the  definite,  or  particular  term;  and 
the  second,  the  fundamental,  or  general.  For  example : 
Winterseason.  Two  terms,  giving  two  distinct  ideas, 
winter  and  season.  The  latter  is  the  fundamental,  or 
general  term ;  which  by  the  former,  winter,  is  defined, 
and  limited.  Season,  is  thereby  circumscribed,  and  con- 
fined to  one  particular  kind.  Newspaper, — paper  is  un- 
determined, and  liable  to  be  variously  conceived ;  but 
a  definite  term,  news,  being  joined  with  it,  the  accepta- 
tion of  the  word  is  particularised:,  it  is  specified,  what 
paper  is  meant.  Watchmaker, — a  maker  is  a  person 
chat  makes  anj/  thing;  but  by  the  prior  term  wateh, 
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it  Is  tftauii^'hev^  hi#  a»K>  oJP  HAkingr  is  defiiied^  t<y  what 
parcieuialr  cdb^ '  Wk  tmiked. 

TlMe  9itg  th^  tmH'  rales  of  composition,  ta  wfaiek 
some  furtbcir  obsetvatiollS'  mte  now  to  be  added  - 

i:  TUBUbstkniiYei  cottipounds^  the  second  component, 
cur  fuddAtocMn!  term;  ftirnii^he^  the  gender.^ 

2.  When  two  words  are  joined  together,  without  the 
ci)rcumstaiib6st!ated 'in  the  second  rule,  of  the  one's  defi- 
ning the  oth^r,  such  wdrdis  are  not  to  be  regardcfd  as 
compounds,  f  wo  terms  may  be  in  contiestion,  withoui 
that  qudiflctition,  standing  merely  in  opposition  to  one 
anothei^.  Sddiat^  Pirinee  Bidiap^  QHem  Empress.  These 
wbtdii  hnply,  that  one  persbn  has  t^o  attk*ibutes ;  which; 
in  other  instances,  would  be  linked  by  meAns  of  a  conjunc- 
tion :  as,  Emperour  and  King^  Doctor  and  Professor:  but 
the  first  term  cannot  be  said  to  define,  and  circumscribe 
the  second.  It  is,  therefore,  wrong  to  write  such  words 
in  one.  All  that  may  be  allowed,  in  compliance  with  cus- 
tom, is,  to  unite  them  by  the  sign  of  hyphen:  as.  Prince- 
SUhdp:  Qiuen- Empress,  or  Empress-Queen. 

3.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  subordinate  precept, 
after  those  two  rules  have  been  duly  put  into  practice,  that 
the  compound  should  neither  be  too  long,  nor  harsh  to 
the  ear.    Respecting  the  length,  it  may  be  remarked, 


*-•  ■  ■  <  -'  ■  I  - 


See  page  133,  VI. 
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that  wheB  it  is  insisted,  that  two  terms,  contat^Dg  two 
ideas,  shouM  constitute  the  eompoond,  this  does  i|ot 
preclude  the  previous  compound  from  being  employed Jiv 
the  composition.  Though  one  of  the  terms  be  a  com- 
pounded word,  yet  in  the  composition,  fbr  which  it  is  re- 
quired, it  is  supposed  to  give  only  one  simple  idea.  For 
example,  ba$  ®i\hiXbiX$(OZXl,  the  silver  mine,  consisting 
of  ©itbeiP/  silver,  and  IBetgwerf/  a  mine,  has  for  its  se- 
cond term,  a  comjppund  word,  SSw gwerf  ♦  for,  this  is  to 
be  analysed  into  SSZXQ,  a  mountain,  and  SBetf/  work;' 
yet  the  idea  which  this  word  afibrds  towards  the  com-* 
position  of  (Silberbetgwett/  is  simply  one.  Consequently^ 

r 

words  may  be  doubly,  or  more  times,  compounded-, 
without  being  disqualified  from  serving  to  a  new  compo- 
sition according  to  the  second  rule.  But  on  that  acJ 
count  the  intimation  is  here  given,  that  it  is  not  advisa* 
ble  to  make  the  composition  too  long.  If,  however,  it 
be  found  necessary  to  admit  such  words,  the  sign  of  hy- 
phen (s:)  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  break  their  extended 
appearance :  as,  ©eneralsj^clbjcugmcijlct,  Master  General 

of  the  Ordnance ;    JRcici^S^Sencrals^Jelbmarf^all;  Field- 

marshal  General  of  the  Empire.  • 

■  •    • 

4.  The  signof  hyphen  is  moreover,  employed,  when 
either  both  components,  or  one  of  them,  are  foreign 
words :  as,  ba§  9leicl^§s:Collegium,  the  council  of  the 
Empire;  ba§  Criminal-® zxxijt,  the  criminal  court  of 
justice;  bet  Justitz-S^at^z  a  council>  or  counsellor,  of 
justice;  baS  JnteUigem-^lajti,  a  paper  for  advertiseiJ 
ments;  bdd  IntelKgenz^Comioir,  the  advertising  oSk&i 
ba§  JustitZ'Coilegiumy   the  court  of  justice.      Not  vtn^ 
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frequently  those  foreign  words  are  written  in  their  own 
type^.as  is  done  in  these  examples,  not  in  the  German 
character. 

6«  By  the  process  of  composition  are  produced, 

(1)  Substantives,  in  the  following  manner : 

a.  Both  terms  being  Substantives,  Examples:  bie 
3(benb^unbe/  the  evening  hour ;  from  bet  2(bcnb/  the  even- 
ing, and  bie  (Stunbe,  the  hour:  bcr  Ttpfelbaum,  the  apple 

tree ;  bet  2f})fel,  and  bcr  JBaum :  ba6  Siat^\)a\xi,  the  coun- 
cilliouse :  bcv  fStdtlh  bad  ^au3 :  ber  2(rbeitg(ol^n/  wages  for 
work;  bie  JCrbcit,  bcr  gobn:  ber  (Sonntag,  Sunday;  bie 
®onne/ ber  Sag :  bcr  ©otteSbtenfl/ divine  service;  @ott/ 

God,  berDienp,  the  service:  ber  ^Clbenmutl^,  heroick 
courage;  ber  i^elb,  the  hero,  ber  Wtutt),  the  courage  :'  bie 
t&erjcnSgute,  goodness  of  heart ;  ba8  ^crj,  bie  ®ute» 

b.  The  first  term  being  an  Adjective,  ©ie  ©rofimut^, 
magnanimity ;  grofi,  great,  ber  9Sut{),  spirit :  bie  @4^wer^ 
mutl)/  heaviness  of  spirit,  melancholy  ;  fc^wef/  heavy,  bet 

SRutI),*  spirit :  bie  (Sigenlicbe,  self  love ;  eigen,  proper, 
and  bie  Siebe* 

c.  A  Numeral  the  first  term.  2)er  ©repfup/  the  tri- 
pod; brcp/  three,  ber  ^U^y  the  foot :  ba§  SSierecf/  the  square 


*  It  will  be  noticed,  that  in  those  two  last  examples, 
there  is  a  deviation  from  the  first  observation,  relative 
to  the  gender  of  compound  substantives;  which  circum- 
atance  is  remarked,  page  133,  Vl. 
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Xizx,  four,  biegtfe,*  the  corner:  baS  JCd^tCCf/  the  octa 
f  on ;  ad^t,  eight. 

d.  The  Pronoun  ^elb\t  the  Jirst  term.  2)a8  @elbj!« 
fleffi^l,  self- feeling;  bag  ®cful)I:  bic  ©elbjiprufung,  self- 
examination  ;  bie  ^rufung :  bcr  ©elbftfd^ug,  or@clbf^uS, 
a  spring-gun ;  ber  ©d^U^,  an  instrument  for :shooting. 

f.  ^  Ferb  the  first  term.  2)er  Sed)tbobcn,  the  fencbg 
school ;  fec^tcn,  to  fence,  ber  S3obcn,  the  floor:  bic  9lcit^ 
hCi\^Xi,  the  riding  school;  rci ten,  to  ride,  bic  25at)n,  the 
cour^e,  the  ground :  ba§  SSartgelb,  pay  for  waitmg,  ;for 
attendance ;  XOOXiZXit  to  wait,  bad  @elb/  money. 

/.  A  Particle  the  first  teim,  such  as,  ab,  an,  ein,  &c. 
SDIe  2(brcifc,  the  departure :  bic  3(nf unft,  the  arrival : 
bet  Singang/  the  entrance. 

(2)  Adjectives. 

a,  A  Substantive  being  the  first  term.  SEugcnbrcid^/ 
rich  in  virtue ;  bie  SEugenb,  virtue,  rcid^,  rich :  f raft\)0U/ 
full  of  strength,  or  power; 'bie  .Rraft,  t)Ott:  ci§taU,  cold 
as  ice;  baSgiS,  talt:  golbgclb,  yellow  as  gold ;  ba8®olb, 

flelb :  ped^fd^warj,  black  as  pitch ;  ba§  9t6),  fc^warj :  ^ot^ 

te§fur4)tifl,  pious,  fearing  God ;  ®ott,  God,  and  furd^tifl 
(an  adjec^ve,  unusual  out  of  composition):  (}Ulf8beburftig, 
destitute,  wanting  help;  bie  »^ilfe,  bcburftig* 

b.  An  Adjective  the  first  term,  geic^tfertig,  thought- 
less, flighty;  l)eUbtau,  sky  blue;  frepwiUig,  voluntary; 
altftuS/  wise  as  an  old  man. 

*  Gender  varying ;  see  the  fonfgoing  DoCie. 
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e.  A  INumtrid^  the  first  term.  IQxe^i^,  three  cor-^ 
nered,  triangular;  t)iete(fig/ quadrangular^ square;  fed^ 
f&fig/  six-footed ;  (U^tfeitigi  having  eight  sides. 

df.  A  Parikk  the  first  term.  2Cbl^ansid/  dependent; 
anfidnbig^  becoming ;  ubermfiti)ig/  overbearing,  insolent ; 
iwim^tf  future ;  WdfjiivAii,  unbelieving ;  ungtre^,  un^ 

e.  A  Verk  the  first  term,     ©mlwurbig,  memomble; 

benf en,  to  think  «f  and  wurbig,  wordiy :  l)abfu<!^tt9,  AV«- 

Tviiou9 ;  fytkm,  to  kave,  and  bie  @U^t/  eager  desire :  tle^ 

ben^wurbig/  lotely,  amiable ;  Rtben,  to  love,  w&rWjj,  wor^ 

thj :  lob^n^mttl),  praiseworthy ;  (pbeo^  to  praise,  XOSXi^f 

deserving. 

* 
(3)  Verbs. 

a.  A  Substantive  being  the  first  term*  SSvdnbfd^^en/ 
to  raise  contributions,  by  the  menace  of  fire ;  bjr  SSranb, 
iire,  fd^afecn,  to  raise  contributions :  luflwanbcln;  to  walk 
for  pleasure,  to  take  a  walk;  bie  2uf{/  pleasure,  tvanbettl/ 
to  walk :  WCttcifctlt,  to  emulate ;  btc  S&Zttt,  the  wager, 
competition,  etfertt/  to  be  eager,  or  zealous :  wettcrleit^ten) 
to  lighten  without  thunder;  ba$  SQSetter/  the  weather; 
the  tempest,  Itwijtzn,  to  shine :  Ib^ttbl&aben,  to  handle ;  bic 
,!^aitb,  the  hand,  l^abcn,  to  have :  il^zhxzifZXl,  to  commit 
adultery ;  bic  @^C,  the  wedlock,  brcd)cn/  to  break. 

6.  An  Adjective  the  first  term,  ^tol^lotfen,  to  exult ; 
f ro^  :  ^oUbrfngcn,  to  accomplish ;  t)0lljicf)cn,  to  execute ; 

c.  A  Particle  the  first  term.  This  species  of  composi- 
tion htts  ^been  ineated  of  at  large,  in  Patit  jL  Ohap.  4. 
Sect.  p.  332. 


Compoiiti&n  of  Wcrdi. 


(4)  Participles. 

A  Substantive  being  the  first  term,  a.)  The  Present 
participle:  Sl^rliebenb/  loving  honour^  generous,  noble; 

bie  @^)rc,  the  honour,  Hcbenb,  loving :  gcfeftgebenb,  legis-^ 
lative;  bad  ©efefe,  the  law,  gcbcnb,  giving:  waA^abeub; 

having  the  guard,  being  on  duty,  as  an  officer ;  bte  SSad^C/^ 
the  guard,  ^abenb/ having. — b.)  The  Preterite  participle  V 

JBlumcnbcfrdnjt,  crowned  with  flowers ;  bic  JBlume,  the 

flower,  bcfrdnjt,   crowned :    fc^ncebcbcrft,  covered  with 

snow;  bcr  @c^)ncC/  snow,  bcbecft,  covered:   fccgeboteit/ 

born  of  the  sea ;  bie  ®ZZ,  the  sea,  geborett/  born. 

(6)  Particles. 

Compounded  with  Particles.  SSortQart^/  forward ;  )Uf 
rudf,  back;  l^indn,  into;  l^ctauS,  out  of ;  mitlj)in,  there- 
fore; ba()er,  thence;  nuumc^r,  now, 

6.  The  components  often  remain  unaltered  :  as,  2C]pfel^ 
baunt/  Ul^rma^er/  tu^^enbreic^ ;  but  in  many  instances,  the 
first  term  undergoes  some  change,    either   by    letters' 

being  added,  or  omitted. 

k. 

(1)  liETTBRS  ADDBD: 

Es :  as,  bcr  ©otteSbienji,  divine  service ;  from  ®ott  X 
bie  ®ci|lc6fraft,  power  of  mind  ;  bcr  ®cijl :  bie  ^obed^ 
not^,  agony  of  death ;  bet  ^Ob* 

8:  as,  ba$  «^imme(SlU|>^  the  light  of  heaven ;  ber^im^' 
mtl :  ba$  Sfel^r/  an  ass's  ear,  the  comer  of  a  leaf  ma 
book,  turned  down,  a  dosg's.ear ;  bet  ^fel :  baWrWtt^inif/  - 
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Sta^td/*  in  the  flight;  @onnabenb§/  on  Saturday  :  fSRotU^ 
tage^/Pn Monday;  etneS  S£agcl/  one  day^  on  a  certain 
day;  fteutigcS  SagcS,  this  day»  cinmal  beS  9Ronatlg>e«, 

once  in  a  month ;  \)iennal  be^  3^1^tC§^  four  times  io  a 
year ,  jwcp  flanicr  ©tunben,  two  whole  hours. 

2.  Relation  of  place.  ^iefe§  £)rt€§/  in  this  place;  ge^ 
^JrigenJDrteS,  in,  or  at,  a  proper  place;  allcr  ©rtC/  in 
all  places,  every  where. 

*S.  Way  and  manner.  (ScrabcS  (or  gctabcn)  SBegeS, 
straightway s ;  ftef)cnbcn  gufie6,  immediately ;  bUfet ®ejlalt, 
in  this  inanner;  folgenbcr  (Seflalt/  in  the  following  man- 
ner; meincS  a;()cU§,  on  my  part;  unfcrn 5Et?cU§,  on  our 
part;  mcincS  SBSiJTcn,  to  my  knowledge;  mcincS  SSebfitt? 
ftnS/ in  my  opinion;  ciniger  SDlapCrt/  in  some  measure; 
flCWiffcr  SKdgcn,  in  a  certain  degree  ;  un\)crric^tcter  ©acjK/ 
not  having  effected  one*s  purpose.  Add  the  following 
phrases :  ^unger^  flcrbcn,  to  die  of  hunger ;  cine§  fcfemcrj^ 
lld()en  Sobcd  (icrbcn,  to  die  a  painful  death;  bcr  .^offnung 

leben/  to  live  in  hope;  bc§  3"t^<^W^n§  U^tn,  to  live  with 
confidence,  that  is,  to  place  confidence  in  a  thing,  to  en- 
tertain a  confident  opinion.     With   the  word  fepn  ♦  as, 

SBBiUcnSfetjU;  to  intend ;  berSRcinungfepn,  tobeof  ojHmon; 

beS  Sobc6  fct^H/  to  perish. 

'    The  peculiar  use  of  this  case  has  been  adverted  to»  in 

the  First  Part.t   It  owes  its  existence  indisputably  totha 

*  Here  the  article  corresponds  with  the  termination, 
and  not  with  the  gender,  of  the  substantive.  See,  p.  361. 
t  Pages  361  and  a62. 


Use  of  the  Aceusntm.  4SSf> 

omission  of  some  gOTerning  word  :  but  it  is  not,  in  gctne*' 
ral,  easy  to  fill  up  the  ellipsis.  In  practice,  it  is  sufficient 
to  know  that  such  is  the  usage. 

The  Use  of  the  Accusative. 
This  case  is  employed  to  mark  time,  both  as  to  dAte, 

and  duration.— Dflff ;  ben  jelf)nten  Sag  mi)  ber  &6flaiit^ 

the  tenth  day  after  the  battle;  fo  XVax  CS  tia§  erfle  3df)h 
thus  it  was  (in)  the  first  year;  ben  neuuten  3iU(i/  the  ninth 

of  July;  t)origen  ©ienjlag,  last  Tuesday:  brepmal  ble 

SDSoci^e,  (ace.)  three  times  a  week. — Duration:  j3c^  Mn 
ben  ganjen  S£ag  ju  «^aufe  gewefen,  I  have  been  at  home  the 
whole  day;  ic^  werbe  nod^  einen  9Konat^  in  ber  ©tabt 

bleiben,  I  shall  remain  yet  a  month  in  town;  t)em)eilen 
@ie  einen  2(ugenblicf/  stay  one  moment.  The  adverb 
lang/  long,  is  frequently  subjoined,  to  mark  the  duration  : 
as,  5c^n  3al)rc  lang,  for  ten  years. 

Afler  certain  adjectives,  and  verbs,  signifying  weight, 
measure,  extent,  age,  price,  value,  such  as,  ^reat,  Wood, 
heavy,  to  weighs  to  costy  the  accusative  follows.  Sinen 
§up  breit,  a  foot  broad  ;  eincn  9Ronatt)  alt,  a  month  old  I 
eS  wiegt  cinen  S^ntner,  it  weighs  a  cent-weight. 

Space  and   motion  are  indicated  by  the  accusative* 

@inen  langen  SBcg  gel)en,  to  go  a  long  way ;  ben  fi3erg 
^tnunter  laufen,  to  run  down  the  mountain ;  er  get)t  einen 

guten  (Sc^ritt,  he  walks  a  good  pace. 

Nouns  of  Measure  and  QuantUy 

leave  the  words,  which  follow  them,  unaltered :  a% 
eHen  %\\d),  twelve  yards  of  cloth;  ffinf  9)funb 
pounds  of  meat ;  ^zi)n  Scaler  @ilber/  ten  didli 
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Stai^ti,*  in  the  night ;  (Sonna&enb§/  on  Saturday  :  SRon^ 
tage§/ PR  Monday ;  etneS  Staged/  one  day^  on  a  certain 

day;  ^^eutigeS  S^agcS,  this  day,  cinmal  be§  Wlonatt^a, 
once  in  a  month;  \)iermal  beS  3ial)tc§/  four  times  io  a 
year,  jtpcp  ganjcr  Stunben/  two  whole  hours. 

2.  Relation  of  place.  ^iefe§  S>xUi,  in  this  place;  ge^ 
^Jrigen  £)rte§,  in,  or  at,  a  proper  place;  aller  Dvtt,  in 
all  places^  every  where. 

S.  Way  and  manner.  ©crabeS  (or  gctaben)  SBegcft, 
•traightways ;  (fe^cnbcn  %\X^^^,  immediately ;  blefct  ©ejialt/ 
in  this  inanner;  folgenbcr  ®ef!alt/  in  the  following  man- 
ner; meihcd  Xi)dl^,  on  my  pa  rt ;  unfcrn  S(?cil§/  on  our 
part;  mdncS  SBiffen,  to  my  knowledge;  mcme§ ajcb&n* 

fend/ in  my  opinion ;  ciniger  Shl^cn,  in  some  measure; 
flcwiffer  SKapcn,  in  a  certain  degree  ;  un\)crrid)tetcr  Qaift, 
not  having  effected  one's  purpose.  Add  the  following 
phrases :  ^^ungcr^  jtcrbcn,  to  die  of  hunger ;  cinc§  fcfemetiJ* 
Hd^en  %oM  ficrbcn,  to  die  a  painful  death;  bcr  .^offnung 
leben/  to  live  in  hope;  bc§  3utrauen§  Icben,  to  live  with 
confidence,  that  is,  to  place  confidence  in  a  thing,  to  en- 
tertain a  confident  opinion.     With   the  word   feptl  I  as, 

SBiUenSfetjn; tointend;  bcr9Reinun9fcpn,tobeofopimon; 
beS  aiobc6  fcpn,  to  perish. 

'  The  peculiar  use  of  this  case  has  been  adverted  to»  in 
the  First  Part.t   It  owes  its  existence  indisputably  totha 


*  Here  the  article  corresponds  with  the  termination, 
and  not  with  the  gender,  of  the  substantive.  See,  p.  361. 
t  Pages  36 1  and  362. 
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Use  of  the  Accusative,  459^' 

omission  of  some  gOTerning  word  :  but  it  is  not,  in  ge^ne* 
ral,  easy  to  fill  up  the  ellipsis.  In  practice,  it  is  sufficient 
to  know  that  such  is  the  usage. 

T%e  Use  of  the  Accusative. 

This  case  is  employed  to  mark  time,  both  as  to  dAte, 
and  duration.— Dflfe ;  bctt  jelf)nten  Sag  mi)  Ux  ©d^fad^t, 
the  tenth  day  after  the  battle;  fo  war  cS  baS  erjle  3^})t, 
thus  it  was  (in)  the  first  year;  ben  neuuten  3iU(i/  the  ninth 

of  July;  t)origen  ©ienjlag/   last  Tuesday:  brepmal  We 

SDSoci^c,  (ace.)  three  times  a  week. — Duration:  j5(^  bin 
ben  ganjen  XaQ  ju  «^aufe  gewefen,  I  have  been  at  home  the 
whole  day;  ic^  wcrbe  nod^  einen  9Konat^  in  ber  ©tabt 

bletben,  I  shall  remain  yet  a  month  in  town ;  t)em)eilett 
@te  einen  2(ugenbIicF/  stay  one  moment.  The  adverb 
lang,  long,  is  frequently  subjoined,  to  mark  the  duration  : 
as,  jc^n  3al)rc  lang,  for  ten  years. 

Afler  certain  adjectives,  and  verbs,  signifying  weigh t, 
measure,  extent,  age,  price,  value,  such  as,  ^reat,  broad, 
heavy,  to  weigh,  to  cost,  the  accusative  follows.  Sinen 
gup  breit,  a  foot  broad  ;  eincn  ^omtl)  alt,  a  month  old  i 

eS  wiegt  cinen  3^ntner/  it  weighs  a  cent-weight. 

Space  and   motion  are  indicated  by  the  accusative* 

Sinen  langcn  SBcg  gel)en,  to  go  a  long  way ;  ben  JBerg 
^inunfer  laufen,  to  run  down  the  mountain ;  er  get)t  einen 

guten  (Sc^ntt/  he  walks  a  good  pace. 

Nouns  of  Measure  and  Quantity 

leave  the  words,  which  follow  them,  unaltered  :  as,  3^i'f 
eaen  %\\di,  twelve  yards  of  cloth;  ffinf  9>funb  gleff^,  ^y 
pounds  of  meat ;  3^&n  Scaler  @ilber/  ten  dollars  of  lil- 
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often  found,  where  the  English  can  affix  no  distinct 
meaning  to  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  expletive ;  in  this 
character,  however,  it  conveys  certain  ideas,  which  give 
to  the  sentences  a  peculiar  modification.  Sometimes  the 
notions,  nunf  be,  perhaps,  probabfyy  ataui,  nearly^  indeed^ 
may  correspond  with  it.     It  occurs  in  questions :    as, 

^ahm  @{e  tool^l  fieft&rt,  tuaS  man  bat)on  rebet  ?  have  you 

periiaps  heard,  what  is  said  of  iti — and  accompanies 
verbs  in  an  undetermined,  and  conditional  construction : 
as,  i^  mhdiU  tOO^  lefetl/  I  should  like  to  read  (If  I 
could).  Not  seldom,  it  resembles  the  Italian  hen,  bene, 
pur,  pure,  in  its  expletive  capacity. — ^The  adverb  Well, 
noting,  of  a  good  quality,  in  a  good  manner,  not  ill,  is,  in 
Germai),  generally  rendered  by  gut ;  by  which  means  the 

• 

confusion,  that  might  arise,  between  this  signification  and 
the  expletive,  is  obviated.    For  example :  3^  n>ei^  Xivijt, 

too  man  btefe  ©adjza  gut  f aufen  Imn,  I  know  not,  where 

one  may  buy  these  things  weU.  In  this  instance,  if  xooijH 
were  used ;  it  would,  by  the  generality  of  readers,  be  ac« 
cepted  with  an  expletive  meaning. 

*  ®txn,  willingly;  comparative,  ItebCT/  more  wiffingly; 
superlative,  dm  Hebftett/  most  willingly. 

By  this  adverb,  the  idea,  to  like,  to  be  fond  of,  is  fur- 
nished :  as,  ttxoai  gem  tlfiun,  to  do  a  thing  .willingly,  to 
like  to  do  it ;  etnoaS  gem  effett/  to  eat  a  thing  willingly, 
;tihat  is,^  to  like  it;:  itxoai  gem  migUI,  to  like  to  eat  a 
thing.*     dttoai  gem  \t\)tn,  to  see  a  thing  willingly,  to  see 


*  See  pr  273. 
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The  Number, 

* 

The  English  often  admit  a  different  Number^  in  the 
verb,  from  what  the  subject  nominative,  according  to 
strict  grammar*  would  require,  which  may  also  be  re- 
ferred to  canstructio  ad  sensum.    Namely,  when  a  col" 
tective  noun  precedes,  though  in  the  singular,  the  verb, 
belonging  to  it,    frequently   stands  in  the  plural*'    as, 
'^  all  the  company  were  present ;  the  army  of  martyrs 
praise  thee."     It  should  be  wasy  and  praises,  because 
company  and  army,  are  of  the  singular  number.     But 
being  collectives,  that  is  to  say,  words  which  compre- 
hend several  individuals,  the  idea  of  plurality  is  followed, 
and  the  gramm^itical  number  set  aside.    The  Germans, 
however,  do  not  allow  this  deviation,  but  always  ad- 
here to  the  number  of  the  subject  nominative. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  instances,  they  use  the  sin- 
gular number  collectively,  in  reference  to  more  than  one 
subject,  where  the  English  are  particular  in  employ iiig 

the  plural.    For  example,  jel[)n  SBcnfd^en  l()aben  V^x  8eben 

ein^ebuft/  ten  persons  have  lost  their  life  ;  where  the  Eng- 
lish would  say,  lives.  S!Relf)r  al8  ]()unbett  JBurger  l()aben  Hiren 

9lamen  unterjeit^net,  more  than  a  hundred  citizens  have 
subscribed  their  niifit^,— in  English  names.  Other  lan- 
guages, not  only  modern,  but  also  the  Greek  and  jLatin, 
coincide  with  the  practice  of  the  Germans.*  To  the 
former  examples  the  following  may  be  added:  bie  tot^e/ 
blauC/  unb  gelbe  garbe,  the  red,  blue,  and  yellow  colour-^ 


Compare  the  Exercises,  p.  126.  note  3. 
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in  English,  colours;  Wc  grani5ftf4K  un^ 3tfllienifc|^e  ®pt^ 

4)6/  the  French  and  Italian /an^ff^e-^  in  English,  ktngfUh 
gts.  In  these  two  last  examples,  the  German  idiom  maj 
be  accounted  for  by  the  figure  ellipsis,  thus :    bie  rot^C 

tgarbc)/  Mauc  (garbe)  unb  gelbc  (garhe)  the  red  (colour), 

the  blue  (colour),  and  the  yellow  colour,  ^ie  Srani6ftfcbe 
(©prad^e)  unb  Stalienifdjc  (£pradS)e/  the  French  (laii» 
guage),  and  Italian  language. 

The  Dative  Singular 

of  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns,  xtAXt  bit/  is, 
in  familiar  language,  often  inserted,  merely  as  an  exple- 

tive :  bu  bijl  niir  cin  fd^Jner  ^erl,  thou  art  a  fine  fellow  I 
5(^  lobe  mir  bcu  SRbcinwein,  I  give  the  preference  to 
Rhenish  wine;  ba§  mag  bir  eine  grcube  gewcfcn  fcpn,  that 

must  have  been  a  (great)  joy!  The  plural  is  also  thus 
found,  especially  of  the  second  person  :  ba§  XOdX  eudb 
cine  8ufl  I  that  was  a  pleasure !  bag  war  euc^)  ein  gefl !  that 
was  a  festivity  !  The  third  personal  likewise  is  to  be  met 
with,  in  this  expletive  character  :  as,  ettt  ^ranfet  bet  i()m 
flatb/  one  of  his  patients  who  died ;  though  here  the  per- 
sonal ibnt,  to  him,  represents,  in  fact,  the  possessive  his. — 
Those  expletive  pronouns  may  be  supposed  originally  to 
bave  meant,  with  regard  to  me,  to  thee,  to  you:  or,  tn  wq 
idea,  thy  idea,  your  idea. 

The  Possessive  Pronoun 

is,  sometimes,  put  after  the  genitive  case :  as,  bed  fBater 
Uin  SJruber,  the  father  Aw  brother;  bergrau  V^X  Jtint/ 


\ 
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the  woman  her  child,  instead  of,,  the  womMi's  child.*,  U 
seems,  that  the  pronoun  acts  as  a  substitute  for  the  i^rr 
mination  of  the  noun ;  consequently,  it  is  wrong  to  say, 

bcS  8Sater0  fein^inb,  bea  9Ranne§  fein  SBud^;  instead  of, 
beg  SBflter  fein  ^inb,  be6  Wtam  fetn  SSud^ ;  though  this 

circumstance  may  not  be  always  attended  to,  in  practice.. 
When,  in  English,  an  individual  object  p.f  possesr 
«ion  is  to  be  indicated,  from  a  greater  number  of  the 
same  kind,  the  possessive  pronoun  absolute,  with  of  be- 
fore it,  is.  placed  after  the  substantive ;  as,  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  servant  of  yoursy  an  aaquaintance  of  ours,  0 
book  of  his.  In  German  this  must  be  differently  ex- 
pressed :  for  instance,  etn  ^reunb  \)on  nttt/  a  friend  of 
me,  or,  ctner  lOOn  mcinen  ^rcunben,  one  of  my  friends ; 

etn  SSebientcr  t>on  un§,  a  servant  of  us,  or,  efner  oon  unss 
fern  SScbientcn,  one  of  our  servants ;  eine6  toon  felnen 

fBlx^txn,  one  of  his  books. 
'  It  has  been  noticed,  in  another  place,t  that  the  geni*- 
tive  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  beffen/  beren,  and  in 
the  plural  betcr,  is  occasionally  employed  in  the  room  of 
the  possessiyeS)  fetn/  and  {^r« 

The  Demonstrative  S)iefer/  btefe^  biefe^/ 

may  be  referred  to  what  is  past,  present,  or  future. 
2)tefe  SHai^t,  may  signify  this  night,  that  is  to  say,  the 
night  which  is  now  existing,  or  which  is  to  come ;  and 


*  This  hi^  been  noticed,  p.  237,  6. 
t  P.  241,  3. 
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in  English,  colours:  bie  Srani6ftf4K  unb 3t<)Iien!fc|^e  (Spro^ 

4)6/  the  French  and  Italian /an^ifj^e^ in  English,  lengfUh 
gt9.  In  these  two  last  examples,  the  German  idiom  maj 
be  accounted  for  by  the  figure  ellipsis,  thus :    bie  rot^ 

tgarbe),  Hauc  (garbc)  unb  gelbc  (S<ithe)  the  red  (colour), 

the  blue  (colour),  and  the  yellow  colour,  ^ie  Srani6ftfcbe 
(©prad^c)  unb  Stalicnifd)c  (£pradS)e,  the  French  (laa- 
guage),  and  Italian  language. 

The  Dative  Singular 

of  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns,  mit/  bit/  is, 
in  familiar  language,  often  inserted,  merely  as  an  exple- 
live :  bu  bijl  niir  cin  fd^oner  ^crl,  thou  art  a  fine  fellow  I 
3(^  lobe  mir  bcu  SR^einwein,  I  give  the  preference  to 
Rhenish  wine;  ba§  mag  bir  cine  grcube  geiDcfen  fcpn,  that 

must  have  been  a  (great)  joy!  The  plural  is  also  thus 
found,  especially  of  the  second  person  :  ba§  XOCX  eudb 
einc  Sufi  I  that  was  a  pleasure !  bag  war  euc^)  ein  gcfl  I  that 
was  a  festivity  !  The  third  personal  likewise  is  to  be  met 
with,  in  this  expletive  character  :  as,  ein  ^ranfer  bet  ifyXi 
flatb/  one  of  his  patients  who  died ;  though  here  the  per- 
sonal WjXtif  to  him,  represents,  in  fact,  the  possessive  his. — 
Those  expletive  pronouns  may  be  supposed  originally  to 
have  meant,  with  regard  to  me,  to  thee^  to  youz  or  fin  my 
idea,  thy  idea,  your  idea. 

The  Possessive  Pronoun 
is,  sometimes,  put  after  the  genitive  case :  as,  bed  fBater 

fm  SJruber,  the  father  At^  brother ;  bergrau  X^X  JtinJ/ 


I 
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the  woman.her  cbild,  instead  of>  the  womaQ's  child.*.  U 
seems,  that  the  pronoun  acta  as  a  substitute  fqr.  the  i^rr 
mination  of  the  noun ;  consequently,  it  is  wrong  to  say, 

beS  SSaterS  fcinitlnb,  tea  9Rannc§  fein  SBud^;  instead  of, 
beg  SBater  fein  ^inb,  beS  fKann  fein  S5ucl^ ;  though  this 

circumstance  may  not  be  always  attended  to,  in  practice,. 
When,  in  English,  an  individual  object  gf  possesr 
«ion  is  to  be  indicated,  from  a  greater  number  of  the 
same  kind,  the  possessive  pronoun  absolute,  with  of  be* 
fore  it,  is  placed  after  the  substantive :  as,  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  servant  of  ^ours,  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  0 
hock  of  hie.  In  German  this  must  be  differently  ex- 
pressed :  for  instance,  etn  ^reunb  \)on  ntit;  a  friend  of 
me,  or,  ef ncr  lOOn  mcinen  greunbcn,  one  of  my  friends ; 

ein  JBcbicntcr  t>on  un§,  a  servant  of  us,  or,  cfncr  t)on  una* 
fern  SSebientcn,  one  of  our  servants ;  eine6  toon  felnen 

jBfid^ern/  one  of  his  books. 

It  has  been  noticed,  in  another  place,t  that  the  geni*- 
tive  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  beffen/  betetl/  and  in 
the  plural  berer^  is  occasionally  employed  in  the  room  of 
the  possessives^  feitt/  and  {^r« 

The  Demonstrative  S)iefer/  biefe/  blefe^/ 

may  be  referred  to  what  is  past,  present,  or  future. 
2)iefe  SRac^t,  may  signify  Mis  night,  that  is  to  say,  the 
night  which  is  now  existing,  or  which  is  to  come ;   and 


*  This  h^  been  noticed,  p.  237,  6. 
t  P.  241,  3. 
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also  Uut  n^JU  f  or  ihht  which  is  to  come.  The  Englkh 
pronoun  this,  is  hardly  >e  ver  used  in  the  latter  ^ense. 

The  Relative  Pronoun 

is,  in  English,  sometimes  omitted,  and  to  be  understood : 
in  German,  it  must  always  be  expressed.*  With  <md^ 
or  a\x6)  immeif/  following,  it  signifies,  whoever^  whoso- 
eTer,  whatever,  whatsoever:  as,  W€r  auc^  ber  fBlonn 
fei^n  mag,  whoevw  may  be  the  man ;  wmS  a\x6)  immer  We 
SolgC  fe^n  mag,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence. — SSdi 
occurs,  instead  of  ttxoa^,  something. 

@tnige,  and  ^tli(i)t,  some, 

joined,  with  numerals,  denote  an  undetermined  excess 
of  the  number  mentioned :  as,  ^inige,  or  etlid^e  inmnitg 
$futlb/  some  twenty  pounds ;  that  is,  twenty  poumU, 
and  some  odd  ones  besides.     When  prefixed  to  a  hun- 

• 

dred,  or  a  superior  number,  they  intimate  a  repetition 
of  the  same :  as,  @intge  ^unbcrt  fDlenfd^n,  some  hundreds 
of  men;  etlid)e  taufenb  ili)akt,  some  thousands  of  doUarp. 

2Cttc  unb  jcbe,  all  and  every  one. 

This  is  almost  the  only  instance,  in  which  jjebev  suffers 
the  plural  number. 

< 

in  common  life,   signifies,    sometimes,  that  a  thing  is 
e<Misumedi  finished,  that  nothing  of  it  is.  left :    as,  tet 

SBeintfl  aUe,  the  wine  is  finished;    bic  @rbbeeren  ftnb 

aUe,  the  strawberries  are  eaten. 


See  p.  248,  '5.^ 


gleid^en/  eure§  gletci^en 

mean,  people  of  an  equal  situation  with  me>  Ihee,  him,, 
her,  Iheni,  you. 

Srgenb  zin,  Irgenb  einc/  any,  or  any  one. 
@in  9>Aar;  a  few.*    SSor  etn  paar  Xasett/  a  few  dayi; 

ago,  the  other  day. 

ne  Infinitive 

of  the  active  voice,  after  certain  verbs,  not  unfrequently 
has  a  passive  signiGcation.t  ga^  i|)n  tufen^  let  him  call, 
may  also  signify,  let  him  be  called ;  bet  JRid^ter  ^icfi  if)n 
bihben,  the  judge  ordered  him  to  bind,  also  to  be  bound; 
tuir  fa^en  \i)n  fd^Iagen/  we  saw  him  beating,  also,  being 
beaten.  9lun  xoat  Xiii)t^  ju  tf)\xn,  now  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  literally,  to  do.  &  tfl  JU  l^offett/  it  is  i6 
hope,  that  is,  to  be  hoped ;  c6  iji  JU  UfiiXi)Un,  it  is  to 
fear,  that  is  to  be  feared.  But  in  the  use  of  this  con-' 
struction,  care  must  be  had  to  avoid  any  ambiguity  of 
meaning,  which,  in  certain  circumstances,  might  exist. 

The  Infinitive,  of  the  verbs  butfen,  foUeH/  f6nnen/  mfc 
gen,  laffen,  mfiffen,  wollen,  ^hxzn,  fel&en,  is  substituted  fo^ 


*  Compare  .p...l6JU    A  similar  idiom,  is  to  be  found 
in  some  proyinces  of  .England. 
t  See  Exercises,  p.  148,  note  2.    Compare  j      j 

x21 
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the  Preterite  Partictpie,  when   an  infinitive  precedes.* 

Scfe  ^abc  cS  nld^t  tl&un  burfen,  (for  geburft),  I  was  not  allow- 
edto  do  it ;  bu  l[)dttc(l  lommcrt  foUert/  (for  gcfoUt),  you 
ought  to  have  come ;  tt)ir  gotten  cS  fe^ien  I6nnen,  (for 
gelonnt);  we  might  have  seen  it ;  et  \)at  clti  ^au8  bouen 

lajf ett/  (for  gelajfen),  he  has  caused  a  house  to  be  built ;  {()) 

f)aU  ifyx  anIfiJren  muffen  (for  gemugt),  I  have  been 
obliged  to  listen  to  him  ;  l^atten  tvir  auSgcl^en  tcoUm,  (for 
getVOUt)/  had  we  been  inclined  to  go  out;  ic^  l^abe  if)n  rc^ 
ben  ^6ren/  (for  ge()irt)/  I  have  heard  him  speak ;  id)  l)ab€ 
ibnreitcn  fel^cn,  (for  gcfcl^en),  I  have  seen  him  ride. — 
8el[)rcn,  to  teach,  and  lemen,  to  learn,  likewise  allow  the 
use  of  this  infinitive ;  though  the  preterite  participle  is,  at 
present,  more  frequently  employed  :  as,  er  l^at  mii)  fc^rct^ 
ben  lel()ren,  or  gelel&rt/  he  has  taught  me  lo  write ;  td^  ^flbe 

bep  i\)m  jeid()ncn  lernen,  or  gelcrnt,  I  have  learnt  of  him 

I 

to  draw. 

The  English  admit  the  Infinitive  after  the  words^ 
whOf  what,  where,  how :  for  example :  "  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do;  I  will  tell  you  how  to  act,  where  to  go, 
whom  to  address."  The  German  infinitives  cannot  be 
placed  in  such  a  construction ;  the  sentences  must,  there- 
fore, be  diflTerently  formed  :  as,  ic^  wei^  m6)t,  waS  ic^ 

rtun  foU,  I  know  not  what  I  must  do;  ic^  wittS^ncn  fagen, 
tt?ie  @ie.ll)anbeln  muffen,  wo^in  ©iege^en  muffen,  mit.wem 


*  See  Exercises,  p.  1 49,  note  2,  where  the  subject  is 
very  well  stated.  Compare  Adelang^s  Dictionary  under 
the  word  |)6ren# 
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©tc  \pxt6)tn  muff  en,  I  will  tell  you  how  you  ought  to  act, 
where  you  ought  to  go,  whom  you  ought  to  address. 

The  Infinitive,  with  jU/  is  put,  where  the  English  avail 
themselves  of  the  participle,  with  a  preposition,  such  ai 

of,  from,  and  others.  For  example :  tia§  SBergnfifleti  cinen 

^reunb  JU  fel()en/  the  pleasure  q/'  seeing  a  friend;   ©elc^ 

aen^eit  ju  reifcn,  opportunity  of  travelling;  ic^)  tpurbe 
abgel[)alten  ju  f4)teiben,  I  was  prevented  from  writing. 

This  peculiarity  has  been  remarked  in  the  first  chapter*. 
.  That  Infinitives  may  be  turned  into  substantives,  by 
having  the  article,  of  the  neuter  gender,  prefixed,  has 
been  already  noticed. f 

The  PreterUe  Participle 

of  certain  verbs,  fs  united  with  the  verb  fottitntn,  tp  come, 
in  an  active  signification,  to  express  the  manner  of  com- 
ing :  as,  er  I6tnmt  gertttetl/  he  comes  riding,  on  horeback; 

tx  fommt  gegangen,  he  comes  walking,  on  foot ;  er  fJmmt 

gefal()ten,  he  comes  driving,  in  a  carriage ;  er  fSmmt  Q& 
taci^t/  he  comes  laughing.  See  aboye.|  Sometimes,  the 
preterite  participle  seems  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  impe- 
rative mood :  as,  SRofen  auf  ben  SBBeg  gejtreut;  unb  beS 

t^amtS  toetgeJTen,  strew  roses  on  the  path,  and  forget  sor- 
row ;  bie  @tube  aufgerdumt/  clear  the  room ;  in  which  ex- 
amples gejheut  unb  aufgeraumt/ are  preterite  participles.§ 

2BoW, 

whether    considered  as  an  adverb,  or  a  'conjunction,  it 

♦  P.  428,  B. 

t  iP.  855.     See  also  p.  125,  5.  t  P-  358. 

§  See  Appendix  to  the  Elements,  sect.  VIII,  note  44* 
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often  found,  where  the  English  can  affix  no  diatinct 
meaning  to  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  expletive ;  in  this 
character,  however,  it  conveys  certain  ideas,  which  give 
to  the  sentences  a  peculiar  modification.  Sometimes  the 
notions,  minf  be,  perhaps,  probably ,  ahnU,  nearly,  indeed, 
loiay  correspond  with  it.     It  occurs  in  questions :    as, 

f^aben  @ie  wol&l  fieWrt,  waS  man  bat)on  rcbet  ?  have  you 

periiaps  heard,  what  is  said  of  iti — and  accompanies 
verb»  in  an  undetermined,  and  conditional  construction  ' 
as»  i^  mhdiU  tOO^  lefetl/  I  should  like  to  read  (If  I 
could).  Not  seldom,  it  resembles  the  Italian  ben,  bene, 
pur,  pure,  in  its  expletive  capacity. — The  adverb  Well, 
noting,  of  a  good  quality,  in  a  good  manner,  not  ill,  is,  in 
GermaQ,  generally  rendered  by  gut ;  by  which  means  the 

• 

confusion,  that  might  arise,  between  this  signification  and 
the  expletive,  is  obviated.    For  example :  3^  tuei^tlid^t, 

too  man  biefe  ©adjza  gut  f aufen  tann,  I  know  not,  where 

one  may  buy  these  things  well.  In  this  instance,  if  tool^l 
were  used ;  it  would,  by  the  generality  of  readers,  be  ac« 
cepted  with  an  expletive  meaning. 

'  ®em,  wilMngly;  comparative,  liiitt,  more  willingly; 
superlative,  am  llebfkn/  most  willin|^y. 

By  this  adverb,  the  idea,  to  like,  to  be  fond  of,  is  fur- 
nished :  as,  ttwa^  gem  tlfiun,  to  do  a  thing  .willingly,  to 
like  to  do  it;  ttwa^  gem  efFen,  to  eat  a  thing  willingly, 
itihat  is,^  to  like  it;  ztxoai  gem  mh^m,  to  like  to  eat  a 
thing.*     (Stwa^  gem  fel[)en,  to  see  a  thing  willingly,  to  see 


*  See  p.  273. 
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it  with  approbation;  hence,  to  like,  to  approye*  .  Qx  \%t 
©emufe  (ubft  olS^etfc^/  he  likes  vegetables  better  than 
meat;  literally  he  eats  more  willingly.  @ie  fefien  e$  am 
Uebftetl/  they  see  it  with  most  pleasure,  that  means,  they 
like  it  best  The  use  of  Uebet,  and  am  Uebjien/  will  be 
readily  understood,  from  that  of  gem« 

«^in  aiid  ^er« 

'  The  former  signifies  motion  from  the  place,  in  which 
you  are  to  another ;  and  the  latter  from  Another  place, 
towards  you.  Thus  it  has  been  explained  before.*  ,^in 
nnb  ^er/  backwards  and  forwards. 

£)a,     . 

combined  with  prepositions,  and  followed  by  the  con- 
junction baf  /  sits  as  a  substitute  for  the  English  participle, 
united  with  a  preposition.     Examples :  By  reading  much 

he  became  learned,  babutc^  baf  er  i^iel  lai,  tuutbe  er  ge(e^« 

From  talking  too  much,  ndschkf  often  cornea,  barau$ 

ba^  manju  t>iel  f^a^t/  entjlel^t  oft  VixA^^l\jwtke  conrieia 

in  giving  every  one  hia  own,  ©eted^Hgf eit  beftel^t  bar«n/ 

baf  man  iebetman  baS  feine  gibt 

2)0*, 

put  after  an  imperative,  has  the  power  of  entreating, 
and  exhorting,  answering,  in  general,  to  the  French  done, 
and  frequently  to  the  English  priiy/  Examples:  @agen 
©ie  mfr  iod),  pray  tell  me ;  feijn  @ie  bod^  fo  gut,  pray,  be 

*  P.  388, 
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the  Preterite  Participle^  when   an  infinitive  precedes.* 

Scfe  i&flbc  c8  nid^t  tl^un  burfen,  (for  geburft),  I  was  not  allow- 
edto  do  it;  bu  l^dttcfl  lommcn  foUcn,  (for  gcfoUt),  you 

ought  to  have  come ;  n>ir  gotten  €§  fcl&cn  f ^tincn,  (fof 
gctotmt),  we  might  have  seen  it ;  er  \^at  citl  SOdVi^  bottett 
lafTett/  (for  gelajfen);  he  has  caused  a  house  to  be  built ;  xi^ 

l^abe  i^  an^ircn  mujfcn  (for  gemu^t),  I  have  been 
obliged  to  listen  to  him ;  {)dtten  xoix  au§get)en  WoQett/  (for 
geVDOUt)/  had  we  been  inclined  to  go  out;  id[)  l^abe  x\)Xi  rc^ 
ben  \jhxi\i,  (for  9cf)6rt),  I  have  heard  him  speak;  id)  l)ah% 
i^nrciten  fclS)cn,  (for  9efe{)cn),  I  have  seen  him  ride. — 
8clS)rcn,  to  teach,  and  lenicn^  to  learn,  likewise  allow  the 
use  of  this  infinitive ;  though  the  preterite  participle  is,  at 
present,  more  frequently  employed  :  as,  er  l^at  mic^  fc^rei^ 
ben  lel^ren,  or  gelel^rt,  he  has  taught  me  to  write ;  id^  l^flbe 

beij  il)m  jeici^nen  lemen,  or  gelernt,  I  have  learnt  of  him 

% 

to  draw. 

The  English  admit  the  Infinitive  after  the  words^ 
whOf  what,  where,  how :  for  example :  "  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do;  I  will  tell  you  how  to  act,  where  to  go, 
whom  to  address."  The  German  infinitives  cannot  be 
placed  in  such  a  construction ;  the  sentences  must,  there- 
fore, be  differently  formed  :  as,  id^  n>eig  xA6)t,  waS  id^ 

t^un  foil,  I  know  not  what  I  must  do;  ic^  willS^ncn  fagen, 
wie  @ie J^anbeln  muffcn,  wo^in  ©lege^en  mujfcn,  mit.wem 


*  See  Exercises,  p.  1 49,  note  2,  where  the  subject  is 
very  well  stated.  Compare  Adelung^s  Dictionary  under 
Ihe  word  I^Jrem 
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©fe  fprcd^cn  muffcn,  I  will  tell  you  how  you  ought  to  act, 
where  you  ought  to  go,  whom  you  ought  to  address. 

The  Infinitive^mihiyx,  is  put,  where  the  English  avail 
themselves  of  the  participle,  with  a  preposition,  such  ai 
of^  from,  and  others.  For  example  :  baS  SScrgnugCU  cincn 
Sreunb  JU  fel^cn,  the  pleasure  o/^  seeing  a  friend ;   ©ele^: 

ften^eit  ju  rcifcn,  opportunity  of  travelling;  id^  tpurbe 
abgelS)altcn  ju  fcfcrciben,  I  was  prevented  from  writing. 

This  peculiarity  has  been  remarked  in  the  first  chapter*. 
.  That  Infinitives  may  be  turned  into  substantives,  by 
having  the  article,  of  the  neuter  gender,  prefixed,  has 
b«en  already  noticed,  f 

'    .  The  Preterite  Participle 

of  certain  verbs^  is  united  with  the  verb  f  ommett/  to  come, 
in  an  active  signification,  to  express  the  manner  of  com- 
ing: as,  cr  I6mmt  gerittcil/  he  comes  riding,  on  horeback; 

tr  fSmmt  gcgangcn,  he  comes  walking,  on  foot ;  cr  f6mmt 

gjefal)ren/  he  comes  driving,  in  a  carriage ;  cr  I5mmt  gc^? 
idi^tf  he  comes  laughing.     See  above.|    Sometimes,  the 
preterite  participle  seems  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  impe- 
rative mood :  as,  Stofcn  auf  bcn  SEBcg  gcfhcut/  unb  bc6 

^axxtii  bcrgcJTcn/  strew  roses  on  the  path,  and  forget  sor- 
row ;  bic  @tubc  aufgcrdumt/  clear  the  room ;  in  which  ex- 
amples gcjircut  unbauf8Crdumt,are  preterite  participles.§ 

SBoM, 

/whether   considered  as  an  adverb,  or  a  ^con junction,  in 


*  P.  428,  B. 

t  P.  355.     See  also  p.  126,  &. 

§  See  Appendix  to  the  E)eBiriAI% 
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war !  SSk  ftol)  f(|ften  et  xM^tr  liow  proud  did  he  \m(\ 
appear!  The  French  also  make  use  of  the  negative^  Q»/ 
htftf  cea  hommes  n'auroient-ils  pas/stf,  «'t/!s  m*awient  at- 
trap^  d  un  tel  banquet! 

Not  ay  NaUm^,  are,  in  GerBia%  commonly  expressed 
by  f  ein,  none.* 

Tw0  NegatweSf  in  the  same  sentence,  are  imprc^er,  be- 
cause they  are  useless.  For  they  do  not  affirm  as  in  Latin^ 
nor  add  to  the  force  of  the  negation,  as  in  Greek.  Yet  they 
occur  not  only  in  the  language  of  common  life,  but  also  in 

the  best  writers.  £er  &a\\tt  unb  bte  Sigue  ^anben  ge»affnet 
unbfkgreic^inSeutf^lanb/  unb  ntrgenb6  feine!lRad)t,bte 
it^nen  SBSiberflanb  letfien  fonnte^t  the  Emperour  and  the 
league  now  stood  armed,  and  victorious,  in  Germany,  and 
.there  ytmuo  power  no  where  to  resist  them.    @r  batf  aUe$ 

mi  zx  tann,  unb  ij!  f einem  anbem  nid^ts  fd^ulbig^  he  dare 

to  do,  what  he  can  do,  and  is  under  no  obligation  to  no 

one  :l  ba  er  ft^  t)ollf ommen  tDOl^I  betpu^t  i j!/  nie  leine  @^re 

gel^abt  JU  J^obeU/  as  he  is  perfectly  conscious  never  to  have 
possessed  no  honour.§  Slur  tein  ®clb  i)at  jtc  xAi}t,  only  she 
has  not  got  no  money,  that  is,  not  any  money.  1 1  Sometimes, 
indeed,  there  may  appear  to  be  energy  in  the  repetition 


.   *  Compare  Exercises  p.  166,  note  6. 

.  t  ©cj^iaer'«®efc||i*tebeSbreipt8id^ri9en  ^riege^*  Vol 

1 .  p.  227. 

t  aSlelanb'8  Xgatl^dn,  Vol.  i,  p.  154. 
i  SSielanb'g  H^at^m,  Vol.  3.  p.  J0»* 
<  II  eefTtng'^ &uf}f)>iele«  2)er  @(^a^^  Soene  l,  yoL  2.  p.  167. 
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of  the  negative;  biit,  altogether,  it  should  be  rather 
considered  as  a  species  of  negligence  in  the  composition. 

Abouty  nearly. 

* 

This  idea,  accoinpaning  numbers,  is  differently  give^. 
1.  By  certain  adverbs,  viz.  beijnal^C,  tiXOa,  faji,  ttttgefd^r, 
tPO^I/  bis*  @S  jtnbirol^l  brei)  3^i()te,  it  is  about  three  years ; 

ungcfdbr  jcbn  $funb,  about  ten  pounds ;  jvoep  biS  breij  SBSo^ 

d^eU/  from  two  to  three  weeks.  2.  In  common  life,  but  in- 
correctly, by  tint,  which  seems  to  be  corrupted  from  einis^ 
ge  :  as,  eine  acbt  Sage/  about  eight  days.  3.  By  etlt  being 
prefixed  to  the  substantive,  and  the  termination  ^r  added 
to  the  latter :  for  example,  ein  @tud(er  y^Xi,  abo^t  ten 
pieces,  (baS  @tU(f/  the  piece) ;  cin  Stte  brep/  about  three 
yards,  (bie  @ttC/ the  yard);  einSabter  f&nf,  about  five 
years,  (ba8  3abt/  the  year).  The  syllable  etit  is  supposed 
to  be  the  remains  of  obet/  or;  consequently,  eiti  Stltcfet  . 
gebTt/  would  be  said,  instead  of  ein  @tU(f  Obet  jebU/  one 
piece  or  ten.  Thus  eine  @Ue  ober  brep/  one  yard  or  three, 
ein  3a]^r  ober  flinf,  one  year  or  ^"VQ,  Whatever  may  be 
the  true  origin  of  this  construction,  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
commended for  imitation.  Nor  is  the  following  entitled 
to  more  regard,  which  consists,  4.  in  the  use  of  the  pre** 
positions,  an,  bep*  2Ctt  bie  iwanjig,  nearly  twenty ;  beij, 
ble  t)ierii8^  nearly  forty. — ®egen/  would  be  more  proper. 

The  omission  of  the  Conjunctions  baf  /  that^  and 

wenn,  if, 

has  been  adverted  to,  in  other  places-  Whea  these 
conjunctions  are  to   be  understood,  ^e  veirb  k  some- 
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timoi  put  in  the  indicative  mood,  and  sometimes  in  the 
fubjunctive.  Indicative^  ia%  being  understood ;  as,  id^ 
btf)a\iptZ,  e§  n)irb  regnen,  I  maintain  (that)  it  will  rain ; 
Of  glaube/  e6  ifi  3eit  I  believe  (that)  it  is  time.  S93enn 
being  understood :  as,l6mmt  er  ju  mir,  fo  lage  ic^  il^n  fort/ 

(if)  he  comes  to  me,  I  shall  send  him  away.  £6mm{l  bu 

l^eute  nxdjt,  fo  f  (mmfi  bu  morgett/  (if)  thou  dost  not  come 

to-day,  thou  wilt  come  to-morrow.    SBiUt  bu  Xii6)  in  bcr 
Srmut^  ftptl/*  ^iO  ^^^"  ^*^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  poverty. 

Zxh^tt  hai  @4i(ifal  bid)i  f  o  trage  bu  wtebec  bad  ®<!^l<tfa(/ 
S0I9'  ifym  toiUid  unb  fto^/  toillt  Du  ntc^t  folgen/  bu  mnftt 

( VJT)  Fate  bears  with  thee,  bear  thou  again  with  Pate, 
Follow  it  willingly  and  cheerfully,  (if)  thou  wih  not 
follow,  thou  must. 

Subjunctive,  ba^  being  understood ;  as :  er  fagt^  e6  fet^ 
Xoaf^X,  he  says  (that)  it  is  true.  SGBenn  being  understood :  as, 
SBBdrc  16)  In  %xanfxzi6),  (if  J  I  were  in  France,  were  I  in 
France.    ' 

The  Conjunction,  Qo, 

is  employed  to  connect  a  sentence,  when  the  prior  mem- 
*ber  of  it  begins  with  a  consecutive,  casual  or  conditional 

cfonjunction.j    ^a  a  fidb  ber  ©tabt  ndberte,  fo  fanb  cr  bic 

SSa(let)onbenSetnben  befcfet/  when  he  approached  the  town. 


*  Berber's  Serflrcutc  f&latUx,  vol.  2.  p.  10. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  1.  p.  21. 
I  L  Compare  p.  389,    . 


«.     •      « 
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he  found  the  rainparts  occupied  hj  the  enemy.     SSentt 

man  fid)  in  ben  SBiffenfd^aftcn  auSjcic^ttcn  will,  fo  mufl 
man  ununtcrbrod)€ncn  gleip  bcjtfecn,  if  a  person  would  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  the  sciences,  he  must  possess  unceas- 
sing  industry, — @o  is  not  always  required,  after  the  con- 
secutive, and  casual,  such  as  ia,  when;  aid/  as ;  WXt,  as ;  xoiil 
because :  but  it  is  rarely  left  out,  Kfter  the  conditional  con-* 

junctions,  such  as  wcnn,  if;  obfdtion,  obglcld^,  wennfd^on, 

n>enngleid^/  although.  When  the  conditional  is  not  given 
in  the  prior  member,  but  to  be  understood,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  use  of  \o,  in  the  subsequent :  as,   l^dtte  id)  bad 

itxou$t,  fo  mxt  tc^  nx6)t  gef ommen/  had  I  known  that,  I 

should  not  have  come ;  which  stands  for,  n)enn  1(1}  bad  ge:» 
VOVi^t  f)atti,  if  I  had  known  that — therefore  fo  must  be  in- 
serted, in  the  following  member.  It  is  to  be  recommended 
after  consecutive,  and  casual  conjunctions,  when  the  an- 
tecedent member  is  of  some  length,  or  consists  of  seve- 
ral links.  @o  is  also  found  to  correct  sentences,  of  which 
the  first  has  the  verb  in  the  imperative  mood,    but  no 

conjunction;    as,  \)ertrauc  ®ott,  fo  wirb  er bit l()elfcn^ 

trust  in  God,  and  he  will  help  thee. 

When  obgleic^),  obfcl)On,  or  a  similiar  word,  notingif^ 
though,  although,  precedes ;  boc^/  yet,  or  a  synonymous 
conjunction,  generally  follows.  !Db  cr  glcic^  jung  ijl,  fo 
l)at  er  boc^  \)!e(e  6rfa^rung/  although  he  ii^  young,  he  has 
(nevertheless)  great  experience, 


Sonbcrn,  but. 


has  a  disjunctive  sense,  and  is  exclusively,   and  .iio^ly. 


» 
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used  after  a  negative:  as,  t&  friett  X&d^,  fot^ftetn  eS 
t^ant/  it  does  not  freeze^  but  it  thaws*. 

Cans  Absolute. 

The  accusative  case,  joined  to  the  preterite  participles 
is  taken  absolutely .t  Examples :  baS  ©eftd^t  naij  Dften 
gefe^/  his  face  being  turned  to  the  east;  ben  $Bli(f  nad^ 
bem  SSaterlanbe  gewenbet/  his  looks  being  turned  towards 

his  country:  bie  Xugen  naij  bem  ^immel  geric^tet/  his  eye, 

being  directed  towards  heaven ;  btefett  Umftanb  t)OrauSgess 
fe|t/  this  circumstance  being  supposed ;  ben  ©evoinn  (^ 

geret^net/  the  gain  being  deducted ;  biep  audgenommen/ 

this  being  excepted. 

Contractions 

have  been  mentioned,  upon  the  former  occasions :  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  pronoun  6$^  it,  with  other  words  :|  mtt6/ 

from  mir  e8,  bltS— bit  eS/  gibS— gib  e6,  .fi)ra(I^S— fproci^  e«i 

warg — XOOX  eS ;  and  of  the  definite  article,  with  preposi- 

sions  §  cm,  from  an  bem,  im — ^in  bem,  inS— in  ba8,  jur — 

}U  ber«  Contractions  shorten  the  expression,  but  it  is 
not  always  an  advantage  to  do  this.  They  should  be 
avoided,  when  they  interfere  with  the  softness,  and 
fluency  of  the  language;  and  even  the  best  of  them  are 
more  calculated  for  common  speech,  than  for  dignified 
composition. 


♦  See  p.  892.  t  P.  447. 

I  P.  2d8,  A.  §  P.  384. 


4n 


CHAPTER  III. 


ON  THE  ARBAN6£MENT  OF  WORDS. 


Thb  verbal  nrrangement,  in  German,  is  neither  re- 
gulated by  the  natural  construction,  so  that  the  words 
should  be  placed,  in  a  sentence,  in  the  same  succession, ' 
as  they  depend  upon,  or  govern,  one  another:  nor  con- 
ducted according  to  the  loose  dictates  of  cadence,  or 
rhythm.*    The  several  parts  of  speech  claim  their  ppsi- 


.    *  The  ancient,  and  most  of  the  modem  tcmgues,  have 

no  sore  standard  for  the  collocation  of  their  words.  The  ii»- 

structioD^  which  Cicero  gives  upon  this  subject,  is,  thiata 

proper. symmetry  should  be  observed  in  a  sentence,^  and 

the  word»  harmoniously  combined.     Coilocalnmtur  igitmt 

verba,    out  ut  inter  ge-fudm  apiUaimi  cohtmrtrti  ixirt^ 

ma  cum  primtSp  eaque  tint  qudm  $ium$9mu»  voe&m: 

eui    ut  forma    ip$a   candnnitatfrn   verhorum  confidat 

ardinem    stmm,    atU  ut  comjnrehensio  numeros^  et  apti 

cadat.      Orator,   42.      This  only  affords  a  vague  and 

fluctuating  idea :  for,  the  notions  of  symmetry  and  har* 

ipionyg  of  cadence  and  rhythm,  are  undefined,  add  v»> 

'    |*iable. ;  because  they  must  be  referred  to  the  sensalioo, 

and  judgment,  of  every  individual.    The  ear  alone. is 
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tion,  by  virtue  of  certain  rules,  which  are  indisputably 


todecide,  and  that  may  be  variously  affected,    in  va- 
rious persons.  '  Cicero,    indeed,    seems  to  thinks    that 
there  is  a  latent  principle  of    correctness  in   the  sense 
of  hearing,    which  may  be  relied  on:    Aures  enim,  vel 
animus  aurium  nuntio,    naturalem  quondam  in  se  am- 
tinet    vocum    omnium    mensionem,    ibid.  53.      Esse  in 
oratione  numerum  quendam,   non  est  difficile  cognosce- 
re :  judicat  enim  sensus,  ibid.  55.    But  the  competen; 
cy  of  that  criterion  may  well  be  doubted,  when  it  is  re- 
collected, what  a  diversity  there  exists  in  the  faculty  of 
that  sense,  and  the  justness  of  its  perception.     If  w^ 
allow,  that  the  ear  of  an  orator,   favoured*  by  nature^ 
may,  through  practice  and  attention,    become  so  habi- 
tuated to  the  rhythm  of  eloquence,  as  to  produce  that 
proportion  lind  harmony,  in  his  speech,  to  which  Cice- 
ro alludes :  yet  other  means  will  be  wanted  for  those, 
who  do  not  possess  such  advantages.    The  modems,  who 
have  commented  on  the  collocation  of  words,  in  the  La* 
tin   language,  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
more  tangible,  and  positive,  principle.    What  they  have 
propounded,  is  sufficient  and  unsatisfactory.     Thus  £>- 
nesti  in  his  Initilit  Docirinne  Selidioris  (ed.  Lips.  1758,) 
p*  868,  §  364,  says: — quod  dignius  est  et  majus,   vti 
prius  tel  commune y  prceponemus ;  item  ad  quod  magftt 
ettendiffelimus — sed  tamen  in  hoc  posteriori  genere  ni» 
hit  satis  certum^  t^c.    And  those  who  have  handled  ther 
subject,  after  Ernesti,  such  ks  Scheller,  Gorenr,  Broder; 
Midjothersy  have  not  been  more  successful. 
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established,  and  interwoven  with  the  very  character  of 
the  language.  To  violate  those  rules,  is  as  much  an  of- 
fence,  as  to  disobey  any  other  leading  precept  of  gram- 
mar. It  would  mark'  the  ignorance  of  a  person  ais  strik<^ 
ingly,  as,  for  instance,  an  errour  in  the  gender.  By  a 
fault  of  this  kind,  a  foreigner  would  be  most  easily  be-- 
trayed.  For  these  reasons,  it  appears  of  consequence, 
that  this  subject  •  should  be  thoroughly  understood :  but, 
strange  to  say !  it  has,  in  general,  been  overlooked,  and 
ifeglected.  The  natives  themselves  seem,  for  a  long 
time,  to  have  been  unconscious  of  this  extraordinary  pro- 
perty in  their  language,  which  had  become  familiar  and 
habitual  to  them,  from  their  infancy.  To  this  circum*' 
stance  it  must  be  attributed,  that  it  has  passed  unnoticed' 
by  so  many  grammarians,  as  have  written  on  the  Ger- 
man tongue#  Foreigners  have,  thence,  been  induced  to- 
believe,  that  the  collocation  of  words,  in  German,  is  ar<^ 
bitrary,  and  that  it  is  not  an  object  of  grammatical  neces- 
sity, add  importance,  but  one  superficially  recomm^ided 
for  imitation.  This  statement  of  the  question  is,  in  the 
highest  degree,  fallacious,  and  absurd.  An  infringement 
'of  the  laws  of  position  is  felt,  by  a  native,  the  moment 
it  occurs :  and  I  ask,  could  such  a  sensation  possibly 
take  place,  .if  that,  from  which  it  proceeds,  did  not 
exist  ?  The  negative  of  any  proposition  being  remarked, 
the  mind,  which  notices  that  negative,  must  surely,  at 
the  same  time,  be  impressed  with  bu  idea- of  the  affirma- 
tive. When  I  say,  that  a  thing  is  not  blacky  I  should 
,  not  be  qualified  to  make  that  declaration,  unless  I  had 
previously  conceived  the  positive  notion  of  W<iciv  Thus, 
when  a  fault  is  observed,  it  would  be  coiitradictocy  >ta 
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used  after  a    negative :   as,  eS  f riett  X&ij^,   fimcbem  e^ 
tt^aViX,  it  does  not  freeze,  but  it  thaws*. 

Cat€9  Absolute. 

The  accusative  case,  joined  to  the  preterite  participles 
is  taken  absolutely .t  Examples :  ba6  ®Z^i}t  noc^  IDflm 
gefe^^  his  face  being  turned  to  the  east;  ben  S3I{(f  tiod^ 
bem  SSaterlanbe  gewenbet/  bis  looks  being  turned  towards 

his  country:  bie  Xugen  naij  bem  SQixtmA  geric^tet  his  eye, 

being  directed  towards  heaven ;  biefen  Umjlanb  \)OrauSgC^ 
fe|t/  this  circumstance  being  supposed ;  betl  ©etottltl  ot^ 

gerw^net/  the  gain  being  deducted ;  Wcp  au89enommeni 

this  being  excepted. 

Contractions 

have  been  mentioned,  upon  the  former  occasions :  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  pronoun  6$^  it,  with  other  words  :^  Xtiiti, 

from  mir  c8/  bitS— bit  z^,  fiib§— gib  c6,  .f<)ra(^6— fpipo^  a, 

xoati — XOax  eS ;  and  of  the  definite  article,  with  preposi- 

sions  §  am,  from  an  bem,  im— in  bem,  inS— in  ba6/  jur— 

}U  ber«  Contractions  shorten  the  expression,  but  it  b 
not  always  an  advantage  to  do  this.  They  should  be 
avoided,  when  they  interfere  with  the  softness,  and 
fluency  of  the  language;  and  even  the  best  of  them  are 
more  calculated  for  common  speech,  than  for  dignified 
composition. 


♦  See  p.  892.  t  P.  447. 

I  P.  2d8,  5.  §  P«384. 
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rank,  and  order.  That  theory  appears  to  be  uncontea* 
(ficted  in  practice,  and  1  have,  by  repeated  experience, 
been  fully  convinced  of  its  real  utility.  Without  the  be* 
nefit  of  such  aid,  the  labour,  to  a  f(»%igDer,  of  acqairing" 
fhe  German-  tongue,  is  almost  endless.  H^  may  kiiow« 
irith  accuracy,  the  various  topicks  of  grammap,  and  be 
abundantly  provided  with  phraseology ;  he  ma?f  have 
f&Btnt  the  best  pronunciation^  and  made  himsdf  master 
^f  eyery  other  advantage:  yet,  if  he  is  not  initialed  in 
tiie  mystery  of  the  arrangement  of  wordi,  his  language 
win  ever  remain  ungainly,  and  defective.  By  kmg  and 
unwearied  attention,  united  with  a  nice  and  disceramg: 
ear,  he  may,  perhaps,  approximate  to  that  habit,  which 
the  natives  have  imbibed,  from  their  cradle :  but  he  will 
not  stand  on  safe  ground,  if  he  is  merely  to  depend  en 
habitual,  and  obscure  sensations,  which  may  leave  him 
m  doubt,  whenever  the  peculiarities  of  other  idioms  in* 
trode  upon  his  recollection.  These  observations  rest  apon 
simple,  And  obvious  facts>  which  cannot  escape  tlie/iio* 
fiiee  of  any  one,  who  is  competent  to  judge  of  these  mal* 
fern.  I  have  met  with  that  deficiency,  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  in  foreigners,  who  had  diligently^  stu^Ked, 
and  kmg  practised  the  German  icmguage ;  and  mighl,  in 
every  ether  respect,  be  said  to  be  completely  m  posses- 
sion of  that  acquirement. 

<  All  those  embarrassments,  and  difficukies,  the  M^ 
lowing  reies  undertake  to  remoTe;  and  if  they  susoeed 
te  any  considerable  degree,  in  this  object,  wldch^  I  een- 
iidently  affirm,  they  do,  their  vitee  cannot  be  mistateii. 
indeed^  I  look  epen  this  portion  of  the  present  wosk,  as 
peiiiaps  llie  most  interesting  of  the  wlkrile :  Ibr  1 
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asserty  that  there  is  no  rule  for  what  is  correct.  If  that 
were  the  case,  I  wish  to  be  told,  by  what  means  that  fault 
might  have  beea detected.  It  is  impossible  to  see  errour, 
when  we  are  ignorant  of  the  tnith,  or  to  be  sennble,  of 
what  is  wrongs  without  having  a  perception  of  what  is 
right. 

By  this  mode  of  reasoning  I  was  led,  very  eaiij^  to 
conclude,,  that  the  arrangement  of  words,  in  the  Germs^n 
language,  was  definable  by  rule.  In  my  iatecooursft  with 
foreigners,  the  manner  in  which  they  placed  the  worcby 
when  they  attempted  to  i^eak,  or  write,  German*  «► 
gi^ped  my  attention.  I  knew  enough  of  language,  in 
general,  to  judge,  that,  when  they  made  use  of  a  wrong 
collocation,  this  was  not  owing  to  aa  accidental  diffe- 
rence of  rhythm,  but  to  a  radical,  and  permanent  defect : 
tiie  source  of  which  I  endeavoured  to  trace,,  and  to  dis- 
cov^  the  necessary  remedies.  I  confess,  that  I  punnied 
this  speculation  entirely  unassisted:  and  appreciated  to 
myself  the  result  of  the  enquiry,  as  farasit  went^  with- 
out  dividing  it  with  any  other  person.*  The  system  which 
I  established,  had  for  its  foundation^  the  common  divisioii 
of  tiie  part  of  speech.  To  each,  I  assumed  that  a  proper 
place  belonged  in  a  sentenoe,  that  they  stood  in  %  cep* 
tain  relation^  and  influeoced  one  another,  in  point  of 


*  I  advert  to  this  circumstance,  because  I  have  sinee 
found,  thet  Mr.  Adelung  bad  entered  into  a  similar  in- 
▼estigafion:  with  which,  bad  I  been  acquamted,  the 
'^progress  of  my  own  researches  would  probably  iia^ 
^been  aecel^eratedi  . 
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rank,  and  order.  That  theory  appears  to  be  unconfara* 
dieted  in  practice^  and  1  have,  by  repeated  experienee, 
been  fully  convinced  of  its  real  utility.  Without  the  be* 
nefit  of  such  aid,  the  labour,  to  a  fM^igoer,  of  acquiring' 
fhe  German-  tonjg^e,  is  almost  endless*  H^  may  kiiaw^ 
with  accuracy,  the  various  topicks  of  grammap,  and  be 
abundantly  provided  with  phraseology ;  he  may  have 
learnt  the  best  pronunciation^  and  made  himself  mulxfr 
of  every  other  advantage:  yet,  if  he  is  not  initialed  in 
the  mystery  of  the  arrangement  of  wordi,  his  language 
win  ever  remain  ungainly,  and  defective.  By  k>ng  and 
unwearied  attention,  united  with  a  nice  and  discerniag, 
ear,  he  may,  perhaps,  approximate  to  that  habit,  which 
the  natives  have  imbibed,  from  their  cradle :  but  he  will 
not  stand  on  safe  ground,  if  he  is  merely  to  depend  en 
habitual,  and  obscure  sensations,  whicb  may  leave  him 
in  doubt,  whenever  the  peculiarities  of  other  idioms  in^ 
trade  upon  his  recollection.  These  observations  rest  apon 
simple,  And  obvious  facts^  which  cannot  escape  the  /Ho* 
fiee  of  any  one^  who  is  competent  to  judge  of  these  mal* 
ters.  I  have  met  with  that  deficiency,  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  in  foreigners,  who  had  diligently^  studied 
and  long  practised  the  German  Icmguage ;  and  mighl,  in 
every  ether  respect,  be  said  to  be  completely  m  posses- 
sion of  that  acquirement. 

'  AH  these  embarrassments,  and  difficulties,  the  M- 
lowing  reies  ondiertake  to  remoTe;  and  if  fhey  sueoeed 
te  any  considerable  degree,  in  this  object,  w|nch^  I  eeii- 
idently  affirm,  they  do,  their  vitee  cannot  be  misiahM. 
indeed^  I  look  epen  this  portion  of  the  present  woik,  as 
peiiutps  I3ie  most  interesting  of  the  wlkrile :  Isr  I  may 
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say, .that  the  disquisition  was  new>  and  the  elucidations. 
pbtained,  satis&ctory,  and,useful«  The  subject  certainly, 
could  not  be  considered  as  trite  and  common,  when,; 
even  in  our  days,  it  was  so  imperfectly  comprehended  by 
the  natives,  that  seyeral  enlightened  writers  have,  beea 
led  into  errour. .  So  little  was  its  nature  understood,  that 

some  men  of  literary  eminence  have ;  proclaimed  their 

> 

ignorance  of  it,  by  their  rash  aittempts  to  change  •tbi» 
constitutional  part  of  the  language. ..But whatever  the 
weight  of  their  ^.uthority,  and  example,  might  be,  it  wa» 
impossible,  they' could  accomplish  so  ill-conceived  a  pr(M 
ject,*    The    verbal  arrangement    will   maintain  itself^ 

I     I    ■!  I  P  ■  I  ■  .  ,  .        I        ^  ■  I  » 

•  ■  % 

\ 

*  I  have  always,  regretted  to  class  with  these  innova* 
tors,  the  venerable  Platner  ;  and  .  wondered,  that  « 
philosopher,  like  him,  should  have  fallen  into  such  s 
mistake*  It  seems,  that  he  was  desiroui^  of  giving  to  his 
writings  every  facility  to  be  understood;  to  effect  whidit 
he  adc>pted,  in  a  great  measure,  what  is  called  the  natu*: 
ral  construct  ion,  imagining  that  thi$  was  synouymoua 
with  dmplicity,  apd  plainness  of.  composition.  But  the 
consequedce  was,  that  a  new  language  was  thus  created 
which  was  not  German,  being  deprived  of  the  essential 
characteristick  of  verbal  arrangement.  Hence  diffi- 
culty, and  embarrassment  are  experienced,  in  reading 
th0  works  of  that  author.  For,  by  not  allowing  the  ideas 
to  flow  in  their  accustomed  channel,  but  forcing  them  to 
pass  (hroufgh  a  new  and  unusual  direction,  a  restraint  is 
imposed  upon  th^  operation  of  the  mind,  and  its  me- 
ichanicat  habits  itre  impeded.  The  reader  will  find  in  th^ 
pb^psppluicaL  Aphori^ms^  enough  to  justil^  thes^  obfer<» 
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in  spite  of  the  attaekv,  which  may  be  directed  a^inst  ii^ 
by  a  false  spirit  of  reforiiiation.  The  feelings  of  the 
whole  nation  will  oppose  themselves  to  those  erroneous, 
and  unprofitable  designs. 

The  following  rules  are  abstracted  from  the  practice 
of  the  best  writers,  and  the  manner  of  speaking,  among 
the  well  educated  classes  of  society.  It  need  scarce  be 
remarked,  that  to  the  poet  a  certain  latitude  is  granted, 
in  regard  to  the  position  of  words,  so  as  to  favour  the 


vations.  Mr.  Campb,  whose  grammatical  labours  claim 
the  regard  and  gratitude  of  all  who  know  how  to  value 
the  German  language,  has  noticed  that  aberration  from 
the  true  idiom,  in  his  valuable  Treatise,  on  the  Prinei* 
pies.  Rules,  and  Limits  of  Purity  in  the  German  Lan^ 

guage— (Srunbfdfee/SflegelnunbSrdnjen  ber  SSerbcutfdl^una 

(prefixed  to  his  Supplementary  Dictionary),  p.  105,  first 
edition,  or  p.  65,  edition  of  1813 ;  and  expressed  his  dis* 
appropation  of  it,  though  he  h^  not  placed  it  in  that 
strong  light  of  censure,  in  which  I  have  felt  myself  o>b- 
liged  to  represent  it.  Recent  authors  have  attempted  to 
give  to  their  composition  an  attraction  of  novelty,  as  Ki; 
style,  by  departing  from  the  genuine  and  classical  ar- 
rangement of  words,  which  belongs  to  the  German  lan- 
guage. It  will  not  be  doing  them  an  injustice  to  charge 
them  with  ignorance  of  the  true  character  of  their  native 
tongue :  it  is  only  to  be  hoped,  that  their  example  will 
not  lead  to  a  general  subversion  of  those  laws,  by  whic^ 
the  language  has  hitherto  been  governed. 
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say>  .that  the  disquisition  was  new>  and  the  elucidations. 
Stained,  satisiactory,  and,usefuU  The  subject  certainly, 
could  not  be  coni^idered  as  trite  and  commoUy  whenj^ 
er en  in  our  days>  it  was  so  imperfectly  comprehended  by 
thenatiyesy  that  sereral  enlightened  writers  have;  been 
led  into  errour. .  So  little  was  its  nature  understood,  Uiat 
some  men  of  literary  eminence  have /proclaimed  their, 
ignorance  of  it^  by  their  rash  attempts  to  change- thi» 
constitutional  part  of  the  language.  But  whatever  the 
weight  of  their  authority,  and  example,  might  be,  it  wa» 
impossible,  they' could  accomplish  so  ill'Conceived  a  pro-* 
ject,*    The    verbal  arrangement    will   maintain  itself^ 


■    I  mt 


.  *  I  have  always,  regretted  to  class  with  these  innova- 
tors, the  venerable  Platner  ; /and  .  wondered,  that  a 
l^ilosopher,  like  him,  should  have  fallen  into  such  a 
mistake*  It  seems,  that  he  was  desiroui^  of  giving  to  his 
writings  every  facility  to  be  understood ;  to  effect  which« 
he  adapted,  in  a  great  measure,  what  is  called  the  natu*: 
ral  construction,  imagining  that  this  was  synouymoua 
with  (Simplicity,  and  plainness  of.  composition.  But  the 
consequeilce  was,  that  a  new  language  was  thus  created 
which  was  not  German,  being  deprived  of  the  essential 
characteristick  of  verbal  arrangement.  Hence  diffi- 
culty, and  embarrassment  are  experienced,  in  reading 
th^  works  of  that  author.  For,  by  not  allowing  the  ideas 
to  flow  in  their  accustomed  channel,  but  forcing  them  to 
pass  throtfgh  a  new  and  unusual  direction,  a  restraint  ia 
imposed  upon  the  operation  of  the  mind,  and  its  me* 
chanicaV  habits  #re  impeded.  The  reader  will  And  in  th^ 
phjlpsppMcaL  .sSLphorisms^  enough  to  justify  these  obterm^ 
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in  spite  of  theattackv,  which  may  be  diretcted  against  it^ 
by  a  false  spirit  of  reformation.  The  feelings  of  the 
whole  nation  will  oppose  themselves  to  those  erroneous, 
and  unprofitable  designs. 

The  following  rules  are  abstracted  from  the  practiee 
of  the  best  writers,  and  the  manner  of  speaking,  among 
the  well  educated  classes  of  society.  It  need  scarce  be 
remarked,  that  to  the  poet  a  certain  latitude  is  granted, 
in  regard  to  the  position  of  words,  so  as  to  favour  the 


vations.  Mr.  Campb,  whose  grammatical  labours  claim 
the  regard  and  gratitude  of  all  who  know  how  to  value 
the  German  language,  has  noticed  that  aberration  from 
the  true  idiom,  in  his  valuable  Treatise,  on  the  Prinei* 
pies,  Rules,  and  Limits  of  Purity  in  the  German  Lan^ 

guage— (Srunbfdfee/SflegelnunbSrdnjen  ber  aSerbcutfdl^una 

(prefixed  to  his  Supplementary  Dictionary),  p.  105vfir8t 
edition,  or  p.  65,  edition  of  1813 ;  and  expressed  his  dis* 
appropation  of  it,  though  he  h^  not  placed  it  in  that 
strong  light  of  censure,  in  which  I  have  felt  myself  ob- 
liged to  represent  it.  Recent  authors  have  attempted  to 
give  to  their  composition  an  attraction  of  novelty,  as  lo; 
style,  by  departing  from  the  genuine  and  classical  ar- 
rangement of  words,  which  belongpi  to  the  German  lan- 
guage. It  will  not  be  doing  them  an  injustice  to  charge 
them  with  ignorance  of  the  true  character  of  their  native 
tongue :  it  is  only  to  be  hoped,  that  their  example  will 
not  lead  to  a  general  subversion  of  those  laws,  by  whic^ 
the  language  has  hitherto  been  governed. 
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exigencies  of  rhyme,  and  metre. — The  chi^pter  will  con- 
«i8t  of  the  following  sections  : 

1.  Ibntion  of  the   Noun        6.  The  Participle. 
Substantitfe.  6,  The  Adverb. 

2.  Of  the  JNoun  Adjective.        7.  The  Prepositioru 

3.  The  Pronoun.  8.  The  Conjunction. 

4.  The  Verb.  9.  The  Interjection. 


SECTION  J. 

POSITION   OF  THE   NOUN  SUBSTANTIVE. 

'I?tt2(?  /•^— The  Substantive,  in  the  nominative  ■  case, 
being  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  is  placed  before  the: 
vefb.* 

Note. — The  Subject  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Object :  the  former  governs  the  verb,  and  the  latter  is 
govered  by  the  verb:  for  instance,  ber  SSater  licbtfeinen 
®C)%X[,  the  father  loves  his  son.  Here,  ber  SSater  is  the  Sub- 
ject, which  governs  the  verb,  that  is  to  say,  the  verb^ 
must  agree  with  it,  in  number  and  person  ;f  fetncn  ®of)nf 
is  the  Object,  which  is  governed  by  the  verb,  because 
it  must,  in  compliance  with  the  nature  of  the  verb,  stand 


*  I  make  no  mention  of  the  article,  because  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  it  must  always'stand  before  the  word,  to  which 
it  belongs. 

f  See  p.  417,  Rule  I. 
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in  a  particular  case.*    To  give   another  example :  ^ei 

SRann  fd^reibt  etnen  SSrief,  the  man  writes  a  letter ;— ber 

Wtamx  is  the  subject,  and  etnen  S3rief  the  object.  These 
terms  must  be  distinctly  recollected,  throughout  the 
following  pages. 

Exceptions  to  the  first  Rule. 

1.  The  subject  is  put  after  the  verb,  in  a  direct  ques- 
tion ;  as,  fd^teibt  ber  SRann^  does  the  man  write  ?  ©d^reibt, 
the  verb — ber  SRann,  the  subject.  It  is  the  same,  whed 
the  question  begins  with  an  interrogative  pronoun,  or  in^ 
terrogative  adverb:  as,  n)a6  fagt  bet  SBatet/  what  says  the 

father  ?  n)eld^e$  93uc|)  liefl  ber  @cl^&Ier/  which  book  does 
the  pupil  read  ?  warum  lac^t  ber  finabe,  why  does  the  boy 
laugh  I  n)egn)egen  xozxni  bie  ©ci^mefier,  what  does  the  sister 

weep  for  ? 

2.  When,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis,  the  object  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  sentence.t  For  instance  :  btefe$ 
®\\xd  geillte^t  ber  Sugenb^afte;  thu  happiness  the  virtuous 
man  enjoys.  ®er  3;u9enb]()afte,  is  the  subject,  which  fol- 
lows after  the  verb,  gente^t ;  because  the  object,  biefeS 
®IU(f,  begins  the  Sentence. 

3.  When  the  dative,  or  accusative  case  of  a  person! 

stands  first :  as,  bem  SKenfciS^en  i ji  baS  8eben  tbeuer,  to  man 


*  See  p*  439,  Rule  IV. 

t  This  emphasis  will  be  father  explained  afterwards. 
X  These  cases  of  person,  as  they  are  called,  will  be 
more  particularly  adverted  to.  .      • 
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life  18  dear;  biefen^nabenl^at  mein  gfreunb  bitSranioftfd^ 

Gprad^e  gelel^t,  this  boy  my  friend  taught  the  French 
tangiiage*  The  sentences  here  begin  with  a  case  of 
person^  and  the  subjects  are  found  after  the  verb.  Tbif, 
and  the  preceding  exception,  may  perhaps  be  together 
eomprehended  in  these  words,  that,  when  any  oblique 
case  of  declension  begins  a  sentence^  the  subjeet  must 
igo  after  the  verb. 

4.  When  an  adjective,  or  pronoun,  serving  for,  or  be. 
longing  to,  the  object,  begins  the  sentence.    ®ut  tfl  bet 

9Setn  ixoax,  aber  mi}  t^euer,  the  wine,  indeed,  is  good 

but  also  dear.  The  adjective  gut  has,  in  this  instance, 
the  capacity  of  the  object,  or,  in  the  words  used  above, 
serves  for  the  object,  and  beginning  the  sentence,  moves 

the  subject,  ber  SBeln^  from  its  place.  ®ut  finbct  mcin  SSatei 

ben  SOSettt;  &c.  my  father  finds  the  wineg'ooc?.*  here  gut 
belongs  to  the  object,  ben  SBetH/  and  has  the  same  in- 
Huence  upon  the  subject.  This  is  also  to  be  observed 
in  the  pronoun,  when  it  acts  as  the  object :  as,  mein  tfl 
ba§  ^au^/  mine  is  the  house ;  mein  represents  the  object, 
and  ba$  «^au§/  which  is  the  subject  is  put  after  the  verb. 

©ein  nennt  ber  ^Jnlg  bieSBalbung,  wclc^e  tm  ©uben  t)on 

Snglanb  beftnb(td)  \%  the  king  calls  the  forest  his  which  if 
iu  the  south  of  England,  ©etn  serves  for  the  object, 
and  therefore  brings  the  subject  after  the  verb. 

^.  When  the  pronoun  eS  begins  the  sentence:  for 
example,  eS  Ihxtmt  bet  SthxA^,  the  king  is  coming ;  ed 
cntflanb  etn  Sdrm,  a  tumult  arose.* 


See  p.  233,  4.  and  p.  414,  8. 
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6.  When  ai^  infinitive  is  put  at  the  beginning,  either 
as  a  member  of  tj^e  sentence,*  or  for  the  sake  of  em- 
phasis :  for  examp^  um  innere  Stu^e  ju  genteffen,  mufs^ 
fen  bie  ^ic^ten  Ut  Religion  erfuUt  wevben,  in  order  to 

enjoy  inward  peace,  must  tlu  duties  of  religion  be  fulfilled ; 

ge^ord^en  woUen  bie  Seute  nid^t^  obey  will  the  people  not— 

for,  the  duties  mi|st,  the  people  will  not. 

7.  The  participles,  with  an  adverbial  power,  to  ex- 
press the  manner  of  acting,t  being,  or  sufiering,  or  par- 
ticiples generally,  when  placed  in  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  make  the  subject  follow  the  verb.  For  in- 
stance :  SBeinenb  fprad^  ber  SSater,  weeping  the  father 
spoke ;  trauemb  gingen  bie  @efd|)rten  ya  bem  ©rabma^^le, 

numming  the  companions  went  to  the  sepulchre.  Thus 
with  the  preterite  participle;  geliebt  unb  angebetet  t^erliefl 

ber  |)elbfeine9Ritburgei:  unb  eiUe  in  baS  @(|)la(|)tfe(b;  neue 
Sorbeeren  ju  erringen,  beloved  and  adored,  the  hero  left  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  hastened  into  the  field  of  battle  to 
obtain  new  laurels. 

8.  The  subject  must  be  after  the  verb,  when  an  ad- 
verb, or  certain  cases  of  nouns,  used  in  an  adverbial  sig- 
nification, or  absolute  cases,}  commence  the  sentence. 
fi3alb  f  &mmt  ber  SSSinter/  ^oan  winter  comes ;  fc^neU  ge^t 
bie  Sett  ba^in,  quickfy  time  pfuuies.    Ungt&cflic^er  SSSeife 


*  See  Ex.  p.  162.  n.  6. 
t  See  p.  3A2,  above. 
}  See  p.  442 

Y 
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life  is  dear ;  biefen  Stnahtn  ^at  mein  gfreunb  bit  Statiioftfd^ 

Gprad^e  gelel^t,  this  hoy  my  friend  taught  the  French 
language.  The  ^sentences  here  begin  with  a  case  of 
person^  and  the  subjects  are  found  after  the  verb.  This, 
and  the  preceding  exception,  may  perhaps  be  together 
comprehended  in  these  words^  that,  when  any  oblique 
case  of  declension  begins  a  sentence^  the  subjeet  must 
igo  after  the  verb. 

4.  When  an  adjective,  or  pronoun,  serving  for,  or  be- 
longing  to,  the  object,  begins  the  sentence.    ®ut  tfl  bet 

9Sein  ixoax,  aber  a\xi^  t^euer,  the  wine,  indeed,  is  good 

but  also  dear.  The  adjective  gut  has,  in  this  instance, 
the  capacity  of  the  object,  or,  in  the  words  used  above^ 
serves  for  the  object,  and  beginning  the  senteitce,  moves 

the  subject,  berSBeln,  from  its  place.  ®ut  finbct  mcin  SSatei 

ben  SQSettt/ &c.  my  father  finds  the  yrinegood:  here  gut 
belongs  to  the  object,  bett  SBcitt;  and  has  the  same  in- 
fluence upon  the  subject.  This  is  also  to  be  observed 
in  the  pronoun,  when  it  acts  as  the  object :  as,  mein  tfl 
ba§  ^au^/  mine  is  the  house  ;  mein  represents  the  object, 
and  ba§  .^au§/  which  is  the  subject  is  put  after  the  verb. 

©etn  nennt  ber  ^5nig  bicSBalbung,  wclc^c  im  ©uben  t)on 
Snglanb  beftnbltd)  x%  the  king  calls  the  forest  his  which  is 
iu  the  south  of  England.  @efn  serves  for  the  object, 
and  therefore  brings  the  subject  after  the  verb. 

^.  When  the  pronoun  eS  begins  the  sentence :  for 
example,  eS  Ihxtmt  ber  £&nig/ the  king  is  coming;  ed 
cntflanb  etn  taxm,  a  tumult  arose.* 


'  H       I        I  I  I  ■■  II  1 

*  See  p.  233,  4.  and  p.  414,  8. 
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6.  When  ai^  infinitive  is  put  at  the  beginning,  either 
as  a  member  of  t^e  sentence,*  or  for  the  sake  of  em- 
phasis :  for  examj^  um  innere  Stu^e  ju  genieffen,  mufs^ 
fen  bie  |)fii(^ten  Ux  Religion  erfuUt  wetben,  in  order  to 

enjoy  inward  peace,  must  tlu  duties  of  religion  be  fulfilled ; 

ge^orctien  woUen  bie  Seute  nid^t;  obey  tot//  the  people  not— 

for,  the  duties  mi|8t,  the  people  will  not. 

7.  The  participles,  with  an  adverbial  power,  to  ex- 
press the  manner  of  acting,t  being,  or  suffering,  or  par- 
ticiples generally,  when  placed  in  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  make  the  subject  follow  the  verb.  For  in- 
stance :  SBeinenb  fprad^  ber  SSater,  weeping  the  father 
spoke ;  trauemb  gingen  bie  @efd|)rten  ju  bem  ©rabma^^le, 

numming  the  companions  went  to  the  sepulchre.  Thus 
with  the  preterite  participle;  geliebt  unb  angebetet  t^erliefl 
ber  |)elbfeine  SRitburger  unb  eiUe  in  baS  @#acj^tfe(b,  neue 
Sorbeeren  ju  erringen,  belated  and  adaredf  the  hero  left  his 
.  fellow  citizens,  and  hastened  into  the  field  of  battle  to 
■obtain  new  laurels. 

8.  The  subject  must  be  after  the  verb,  when  an  ad- 
verb, or  certain  cases  of  nouns,  used  in  an  adverbial  sig- 
nification, or  absolute  cases4   commence  the  sentence. 

fi3alb  f 6mmt  ber  SSSintet/  fooii  winter  comes ;  fc^neU  ge^t 
bie  ^iit  ba^tU/  quickly  time  passes.    Ungt&cflic^er  SSSeife 


*  See  Ex.  p.  162.  n.  6. 
t  See  p.  3A2,  above. 
}  See  p.  442 

Y 
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ttdf  baS  Soot  feinen  Srubet,  m/offtnui^,  the  lot  fell 

up6ii  his  brother.  Interrogatire  adyerbs,  (as  mmzni; 
why;  treStoegen,  what  for, wheretoe), haying natiuraflj 
their  place  in  the  beginniDg,  cause  the  subject  to  stand 
after  the  verb.  > 

9.  When  a  preposition,  with  its  case,  takes  the  lead. 

SRit  freubfger  fSline  gingen  bie  einwo^ner  il^tem  eefMcr 

entgegen,  with  a  joyful  countemmoe  the  inhabitaiite  went  to 
meet  their  deliyerer.  When,  howeyer,  the  ptepositioi^ 
with  its  case,  forms  an  exclamation,  it  is  -  cfjonsideied  ai 
an  interjection,  and  does  not  moye  the  subject  firom  iti 

place :  as,  bep  mtitivc  QJfxt,  bet  SXenfd^^  i^  unfcj^nlbig; 

upon  my  honour,  the  man  is  innocent. 

10.  The  following  conjunctions  haye  the  same  effect, 
in  transposing  the  subject,  when  they  commence  tte 
sehtfitice:  but  they  may  themselves  be  placed  after  the 
yerb.  2(Ifo,  signifying  so,  thus;  ba,  then;  ballet,  thence, 
therefore;  bann,  then,  (the  same  as  benn) ;  bavauf,  there- 
upon, then;  baruni/  for  that  reason;  bemnad^,  conse- 
quently; banii/ benn;  then;  beS^alb,  be^^alben,  (bero^al? 

b«n}/  for  that  reason ;  be^megen^  on  that  account ;  be^ 
gletci^en;  likewise ;  bod^,  yet,  still,  (it  does  not  always  aflfect 
the  situation  of  the  subject) ;  f^met/  moreoyer;  folglt^^, 
consequently;  gleid^tDOl^l/  neyertheless ;  inbeffen,  in  the 
meanwhile ;  imgleid^en;  or  ingletd^en/ likewise;  jle^t,  now; 
faum,  scarce;  mitbin,  consequently ;  nod^,  yet,  nor ;  nutt/ 
now ;  l^eiB/  partly  ;  fo,  either  meaoing  so,  or  beginning 
the  subsequent  member  of  a  sentence ;  uberbie^/  besides ; 
ubrigenS/  in  other  respects.— When  the  conjunctions,  au(^/ 


\ 
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also;  entoeber,  either;  jnxit/  indeed,  are  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence,  the  subject  may  be  put  after  the  yerb, 
by  which  means  a  stress  falls  either  upon  the  subject,  or 
the  terb :  as,  aud^  rief  baft  IBolf/  the  people  even  ex- 
claimed :  entwebsr  Ite^  bet  Jtnabe^  obet  et  fd^teibt,  the  boy 
either  reads  or  writes ;  ^toat  fd^einet  bie  ©onnc/  abet/  &c. 
the  sun  indeed  shines,  but,  Ac.  When  the  e.mphasis  is 
to  be  on  the  subjei^t,  it  should  remain  before  the  verb : 
as,  auxtf  iai  SSott  rief ^  even  the  people  cried  out.— In  old 
aiid  formal  language,  the  subject  is  sometimes  placed 
after  the  verb,  when  unb,  and,  or  \onittn,  but,  precedes. 
Unb  i)at  SMlagttt  enoiefen^  and  the  defendant  has 
{NTOved.  Here  SMUgtzt,  the  subject  is  after  the  verb,  in 
consequence  of  unb* 

11.  In  quoting,  the  subject  is  put  after  fageH/  or  any 
similar  verb,  when  part  of  the  quotation  goes  before : 

as,  baS  ®lurf,  fflgt  ber  aBeife,  ijl  tertdtl^erif^  Fortune. 

says  the  wise  man,  is  treacherous. 

12.  The  subject  always  follows  the  verb,  in  the  Subse- 
quent member  of  a  sentence. 

Note,  The  Subneyueni  member  of  a  sentence  is  that, 
which  comes  after  one  beginnmg  with  a  relative  pronoun, 
(such  as  xcai,  what),  or  relative  adverb,  (such  as  n)0/ 
where),  as  a  conditional,  casual,  or  consecutive  ccm- 
junction,  (such  as  wcnn,  if;  weil,  because;  ia,  when),* 


*  See  the  chapter  on  Conjunctions,  p.  886. 

y2 
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Examples :  SHai  bet  SSater  f agt,  tl^ut  bev  ®0^n,  what  the 
father  says,  the  son  does.  The  first  member  of  this  sen- 
tence begins  with  the  relative  pronoun,  tOCA  ;  in  the  se- 
cond, or  subsequent  member,  therefore,  the  gubfeei,  bcf 
@ol^n,  stands  after  the  verb,  tl^Ut«  So  t>ai  3CaS  i% 
)mfammeln  ftd^  bie  TCtkX,  where  the  carrion  is,  the  eagles 
are  collected.  Here,  the  first  member  commeiicea  with 
the  relative  adverb  too ;  afk)  the  subject,  in  the  foUow- 
ing  member,  is  after  the  verb.*    SBSenn  tad  SBef f er  gun^ 

fiig  bUibt,  f  0  t6mmt  mein  ^eunb  in  wentgen  Sagm,  if  dm 

weather  continues  favourable,  my  friend  comes,  {or  wii 
come)  in  a  few  days.  This  sentence  also  consists  of  two 
members:  the  first,  if  the  weather  continues  favoaraUe; 
the  second,  my  friend  comes,  or  will  come  :  in  the  latter, 
which  is  the  subsequent  member^  the  subject  is  placed 
after  the  verb.  Thus,  m\i\)k^dt\i)ntH\)ttfiteld9t,\t 
benu^t  ber  SBeife  iebcn  2(ugenbli(!,  because  time  pasni 
quickly,  the  wise  man  turns  every  moment  to  profit.  Heie 
are  again  two  members,  the  antecedent^  because  the  time 
passes;  and  the  subsequent,  the  wise  man  turns  every 
moment  to  profit.    The  subject  in  the  latter,  of  course,! 


,  *  Strictly  speaking,  w^  ought,  in  the  second,  here 
called  the  subsequent,  member,  to  supply  some  demoih 
.strative  word,  corr,espon<^ing  to  the  relative,  in  the  first 
namely  bad/  in  referenpe  to  the  preceding  wad  ;  and  ba 
in  correspondence  with  n)0*  See  Exercises. p.  167 
Note  2.  The  subsequent  member  may,  perhaps,  alto 
gether,  be  said  to  depend  upon  connecting  words,  whic 
are  to  be  understood. 


\ 
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stands  after  the  verb.  T>a  Sdfar  ftd^  mi^txU,  entwid^en  bie 

^einbC/  when  Caesar  approached  {antecedent) 9  the  enemy 
withdrew  (^subsequent'), — The  subsequent  member  after 
an  antecedent,  with  a  conjunction  of  the  description  al- 
luded to,  frequently  begins  with  the  particle  fo,  con- 
cerning which  it  will  be  proper  to  refer  to  some  remarks 
in  Part  I.*  This  particle  serves  as  a  connecting  link, 
between  the  antecedent,  and  subsequent  members.!  It 
is  not  always  made  use  of,  when  the  prior  member  be- 
gins with  a  consecutive,  or  casual  conjunction;  but  rarely 
omitted  after  a  conditional,  such,  as,  tventl/  if;  obfd^on/  ob^ 
gleid^/ WennfdjOlt/  wenngleic^,  though,  although.  The  con- 
junction XOititi,  ify  is  sometimes  understood,  in  the  ante- 
cedent; and  with  this  circumstance,  the  subsequent 
member,  generally,  takes  fo>  and  the  subject  goes  aftef 
the  verb.  For  example :  ware  bcr  %l\x^  fd^iffbar,  fo  wirbe 
ber^aitbel  blfij&ert/  if  the  river  were  navigable,  trade  would 
flourish.  The  antecedent  member  should  properly  be 
thus  expressed :  mtiti  ber  %l\X^  fC^iP^t  wdre*— The  con- 
junction befiO/  and  also  [Z,  when  equivalent  to  bejlO/t  con- 
stitutes a  subsequent  member. — A  subsequent  member 
further  arises,  when  an  infinitive  begins  the  sentence, 

*  P.  391.  and  474. 

t  It  seems,  that  such  a  link,  between  the  antecedent 
and  subsequent  members,  may  always  be  supposed ;  and 
that,  if  it  is  not  expressed,  it  may  be  understood,  as  is 
intimated  in  the  note,  in  the  foregoing  page.  The  note 
from  the  Exercises,  p.  167,  2,  may  again  be  referred  to, 
and  another  p.  I68,  2,  be  likewise  compared.  M 

I  See  p.  38S.  See  Appendix  to  the  Elements,  p.  79.     M 
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expressing  purpose  and  design.    Um  rei^  )U  mt betl/  tm^ 

tnhW  ft*  ber  SRenf*  oft  ben  gtSfiten  fKi^fdiflfelten,  in 

order  to  grow  rich,  man  often  undergoes  the  greatest 
hardships.  The  latter,  ''man  undergoes/'  Sec.  is  the 
subsequent  member,  where  the  subject  must  be  put  after 
the  verb. 

13.  The  last  instance,  in  which  the  verb  precedes  the 
subject,  is  where  the  coi^unction  xoexiti,  if)  is  to  be  sup- 
plied :  as,  xoixt  mein  Satet  \)kx  gewefen,  fo  xoixt  bad  Unss 

fjl&d  xAdjt  gefd^el^en^  had  my  father  been  here,  the  misfor* 

tune  would  not  have  happened.  SQSdremefnSSater  ^iet  ge^ 
wefen/  stands  undoubtedly  for,  mnxi  mein  SSater  l^ier  ge* 

wefen  xoiu,  if  my  father  had  been  here ;  and  the  subject,  as 
appears,  is  behind  the  verb.   So  it  is  in  this  passage  of 

Gellert's  letter :  ©inb  fie  l|ir  ,&erj  unb  aUe*  fd^ulbig  wai 
@te  gludlid^  mad^t,  f o  bin  id^  W)t  einen,  meiner  erfien,  meinet 
8eijlreid)jlen  greunbe  fd^ulbig,  if  you  owe  to  her  (your  mo- 

ther)  your  heart  and  every  thing  that  makes  you  happy, 
I  owe  her  one  of  my  first,  my  highly  gifted  friends."  Here 
tOtXiXi,  ify  is  left  out,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  be- 
fore finb* 

From  all  the  exceptions  to  the  first  rule,  which  have 
been  enumerated,  this  general  conclusion  may  be  drawn, 
that  the  position  of  the  Subject  is  afiTected  by  the  coUoca^ 
tion  of  the  other  words,  in  the  sentence;  and  that,  when 
these  are  moved  out  of  their  natural  place,  the  subject 
loses  its  original  situation. 

Rule  II.     The  substantive,  being  the  Ohfect,  is  put 
after  the  verb;  for  example,  idf  Uebe  meinen  SSatet/ 1  love 
my  .father  ;  melnw  SSaUx  is  the  object. 
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Exceptions : 

1.  When  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  object^  it  may 
be  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence :  as,  .ben  i^O^ 

met  lefe  id^  mit  SSergnfigen  unb  jBeiDunberung;  Hw^ur 

I  read  with  pleasure  and  admiration. 

2.  The  verb  is  sometimes  thrown  to  the  end  of  the 
sentence  ;*  then  the  object,  naturally   comes  before  it. 

Rfde  III.  The  Substantive,  in  the  Genitive  case,  not 
being  the  object,*  generally  stands  after  the  word,  by 

which  it  is  governed :  as,  bet  @ol^n  meined  ^eunbe6/  the 

son  of  my  friend. 
But  it  is  found 

1.  Before  the  substantive  that  governs  it,  when  it  bears 

an  emphasis.  S)eS  SSater^  @egen  bauet  ben  £inbem  ^dufer, 
abet  bet  SRuttet  ^\x^  reif  et  fte  nieber,  'a  father's  blessing 

builds  houses  for  the  children^  but  a  mother's  cur^e  pulls 
them  down.  - 

2.  Before  adjectives :  as,  beSSSerbted^en*  fdj^ulbfg,  guilty 
of  the  crime ;  beS  gobeS  WUrbig,  worthy  of  the  praise;  bet 
@Otge  unwettb/  undeserving  of  the  care. 

3.  Before  some  prepositions.^ 

Rule  IV. — The  Dative  has  its  place  after  the  verb,  and 
if  there  bean  objective  case,  besides,  before  the  latter. 

I 

♦See  Sect.  IV.  of  this  chapter. 
t  The  genitive  may  be  the  object,  when  it  is  governed 
by  the  verb.    See.  p.  433.  Rule  II. 
X  See  p.  366-368, 
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(gr  flibt  bem  SRanne  baS  JBuc^,  he  gives  the  book  to  the  maiL 
The  datire^  bem  SRannC/  here  stands  between  the  verb,  and 
the  objects 

When  it  is  to  be  marked  with  an  emphasis^  it  should 
be  moyed  from  its  place*  either  before  the  Yerb»  or  after 
the  object.  The  first  is  the  most  effectual:  as*  bem 
Stanne  gibt  er  bad  fi3n^ ;  the  second  does  not  so  much  alter 

the  force  of  the  sentence,  er  gibt  iai  JBuc^  bem  9Ranne«— 

If  the  object  be  a  monosyllable,  or  short  word,  and  the  ^ 
tive  case  consist  of  more  syllables,  the  former  should  be 
put  first,  because  a  long  word  finishes  the  sentence  better 
than  a  short  one ;  for  example,  er  fagte  ed  bem  SSater,  he 
told  it  to  the  father^— -e8/  is  the  object,  and  comes  before 
the  datiye.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  object,  beings  a 
case  of  a  personal,  or  reciprocal  pronoun,  is  generally 
put  before  the  dative,  though  the  latter  should  be  of  no 
greater  extent,  and  likewise  proceed  from  one  of  those 
pronoun)(.  For  example :  ic^  l^abe  es  ihm  gefagt;  I  have 
told  it  him  ;  et  \)at  ihn  mir  gejeigt/  he  has  pointed  him  out 
to  me ;  xoix  empfebUn  uns  tftr,  we  recommend  oursdves  to 
thee.  The  words  here  prmted  in  Italicks,  are  datiye 
cases,  those  immediately  before  them,  in  Roman  type, 
the  objective  accusatives.* 

Rule  V. — The  Accusative  serves  to  some  verbs  as  the 
case  of  a  person,  when  there  is  another  accusative  of  the 
thing  or  object.    The  former  is  then  placed  in  the  same 


*  Compare  Sect.  III.  of  this  Chapter :  and  Exercises, 
p.  178.  note  1. 
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manner  as  the  dative,  according  to  the  preceding  rule. 
Examples :  3^  ncnnc  ben  SRann  greunb/  I  call  the  man 
friend;  ic^  ^ei^c  einen  folc^en  SDlann  cincn  ^elfecn,  I  call 
such  a  man  a  hero ;  et  Iel)rt  ten  @emprontu§  bie  Sleci^en^ 

f  Unft/  he  teaches  Sempronius  arithmetick. 

Should  the  subject,  the  object^  and  the  case  of  person 
meet  together,  either  before,  or  after,  the  verb,  they 
would  follow  in  this  order:  subject,  case  of  person,  ob- 
ject.   For  example,  before  the  verb:  ba bet  ^K&ntg bent 

geinbe  ben  grieben  angeboten  t)at;  since  the  king  has  offer- 
ed peace  to  the  enemy.    After  the  verb :  2Cuf  biefe  5Beife 

t)erfd^affte  gdfarfeinen  greunben  ©enugt^uung  unb  izm\)m 
feinen  geinben  aUe  |)offnun8  jur  Slad^e,  in  this  manner 

Csesar  procured  satisfaction  for  his  friends,  and  deprived 
his  enemies  of  all  hope  of  revenge. 

Rule  VL  The  Dative  and  Accusative  cases  governed 
by  adjectives,*  stand  before  the  same.t 

Rule  VIL  The  Vocative  case  may  be  put  anywhere, 
either  before,  or  after,  the  verb,  at  the  option  of  the 
speaker. 


SECTION  II. 

POSITION   OF  THE   NOUN   ADJECTIVE: 

Rule  I,  The  adjective,  being  joined  with  a  substan- 
tive, precedes  the  same:  as,  guter  S©ein,  good  wine;  ba6 
fd^&ne  JCinb/  the  pretty  child. 

♦  See  p.  409.  R:  III.  2.  and  p.  410.  3. 
t  Compare  Sect.  II.   Rule  IV. 
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Sometimes,  it  is  placed  after  the  substantive^  by  way 
of  apposition,  serving  for  a  relative  sentence :  as,  bet 

aRimflet;  nid^t  mntger  gerec^t/  aid  flaat^f lug,  X^at  aQed, 
um  btefem  (Sreigniffe  t)oriubeugen,  the  minister,  not  less 

just  than  politick,  did  every  thing  to  obviate  this  event. 
Here  the  adjectives,  being  put  after  the  substantive,  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  a  relative  sentence :  XoAiCfiX  xMl^X  tOdlt^ 

get  gered^t  old  flaatsflug  n)ar,  who  was  not  less  just  than 

politifik. 

Anfe  //. — ^When  the  adjective  is  not  united  with  a  sub- 
stantive (nor  turned  into  a  substantive  itself — for  thus  it 
would  have  all  the  rights  of  the  latter),  it  is  considered  as 
the  object,  and  put  after  the  verb  :  as,  bet  SRann  ifl  gut ; 
or  before  it,  with  an  emphasis,  gut  ifi  bet  9Rann« 

BuU  III, — The  Numerals  rank  before  other  adjec- 
tives, preceding  a  substantive :  as,  bte^  gUtC;  el^rUd^e 
SRcnfdIien,  three  good  honest  men. 

When  cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers  meet  before  a  sub^ 
stantive,  it  seems  indifferent,  which  is  put  first :  whether, 
for  instance  it  be,  bie  brep  Zt^iXi,  the  three  first;  or,  bte 
evffen  brep/  the  first  three,.  This  applies  also  to  the  words, 
bieanberU/  the  others,  and  bielet^ten,  the  last,  which  may 
either  be  put  before,  or  after,  the  cardinals.  Perhaps  ad- 
jectives of  a  superlative  signification  may  be,  generally, 
included  in  this  observation.    Examples,  bie  brep  lefeten, 

or,  bie  lefeten  brcp,  the  three  last ;  bie  t)ier  anbern,  or,  bie 
anbern  t)ier,  the  other  four ;  bie  fe(i)S  bejien,  or,  bie  bejlen 
fec^§,  the  six  best ;  bie  je^n  fd^infjcu;  or  bie  fdSiinjlen  izls^xt, 

the  ten  finest.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  emphasis,  in 
these  instances,  falls  upon  the  word,  which  is  put  Wd— The 
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words  aUt,  all;  mandi)^,  several;  Mt,  many;  ieber, 
each,  stand  before  the  numerals,  and  the  adjectives. 

Rule  IF.    Adjectives  usually  follow  the  cases  they  go- 
vern: as,  Wefcr  @lS)rc  tDurbfg,  worthy  of  this  honour ;  beS 

JBerbre^enS  fd^ulbig,  guilty  of  the  crime ;  bem  SBater  d^tu? 

lidj;,  like  the  father ;  jcl^n  gUcH  lang,  ten  yards  long : 
brep  gugi  bxzit,  three  feet  broad;  fed^S  ?)funb  fd^wer, 
weighing  six  pounds.  They  are  likewise,  frequently, 
put  after,  when  they  are  connected  with  nouns  that  are 
governed  by  prepositions :  m,  cS  t  ji  jur  Unter^altuug  ^t\)X 
n&felid^,  it  is  very  useful  for  entertainment ;  bie  ©efunb^ 

l()eit  {ji  jur  ©Ifitf feligf elt  unentbc^rlid^,  health  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  happiness. 


SECTION   III. 
posrrioN  OF  the  pronoun. 

Rule.  The  Ihmoun  either  stands  in  the  room  of  a 
substantive,  or  is  connected  with  it,  in  the  character  of 
an  adjective :  and  has,  accordingly,  either  the  position 
of  the  one  or  the  other. 

Therefore,  when  used  substantively,  it  may  serve  as 
the  subject,  and  as  the  object,  in  a  sentence,  the  collo- 
cation of  which  is  seen  in  the  first  section.  The  personal 
pronoun  never  occurs  otherwise,  than  as  substantives: 
and  the  demonstratives  oceamnaUy  assume  that  quality. 
When  the  latter  are  employed  as  adjectives,  they  occupy 
the  place  of  the  article,  and  go  before  any  other  word, 
thai  maybe  joined  with  the  substantive:  as^  biefe  bre^ 
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gut  en  imU,  these  three  good  people ;  jene  t)ter  erfien  tQ:p^ 

fern  SRanner,  those  four  first  brare  men.    The  word  XU/ 
however,  may  precede  them. 

The  personal  pronoun,  in  the  acciisative,  or  objective 
case,  is  commonly  put  before  the  dative :  as,  er  gtbt 
ed  mix,  he  gives  it  to  me-^eS/  the  objective  case,  before 
the  dative  mtr*  @d){(f e  fte  i^nt/  send  them  to  him — ^t, 
them,  proceeding  {^m,  to  him.*  The  dative  is  found  be- 
fore the  object:  as,  ®ib  mit  ^i,  but  not  so  frequently  ts 
after  it,  and  then  it  is  often  contracted,t  as,  mit  e&,  into 
ndx^f  bir  ed/  into  bM,  euc^  ii,  into  t\xi)^,  (not  so  pro- 
perly, ibmS,  xf)x^,  fori^meS,  H)x^^ 

Farther,  the  personal  pronoun,  in  the  dative,  or  accu- 
sative, is  sometimes  placed  before  the  subject,  when  the 
verb  is  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  SSBenn  mix  bad  ®lixi 
g&nfttg  i\t,  if  fortune  is  propitious  to  me ;  mil  bid)  betn 
Sater  Uebt,  because  thy  father  loves  thee.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  small  personal  pronouns  are  put  as  early,  in 
a  sentence,  as  may  be,  I  suppose,  from  a  fear  of  their 
nviking  too  faint  an  impression,  if  removed  to  any  dis- 
tance from  the  beginning. 

The  relative  pronoun  finds  its  place,  naturally,  at  the 
beginning  of  that  part  of  the  sentence,  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  word  Jfil^  may,  sometimes,  stand  before  it. 


*  Sect.  I.  R.  IV. 
t  See  page  476. 
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SECTION    IV. 

POSITION  OF  THE  VERB. 

Rule  I. — The  Indicative  Mood  stands  after  the  lubject, 
and  before  the  object. 

Except : 

1.  In  instances,  when  the  subject  is  placed  after, 
and  the  object  before  it,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  first 
section. 

2.  When  the  verb  must  be  at  the  end,  that  is  to  say, 
not  only  after  the  subject,  but  also  after  the  object,  and 
all  words  connected  with  the  same.     This  is  necessary  : 

( 1 )  When  the  member  of  the  sentence,  to  which  the 
verb  belongs,  commences  with  a  relative  pronoun,  as,  bit, 
XOtVll)Zr,  mx,  Xoa^  ;  or  a  relative  adverb,  as,  ballet/  from 

whence ;  iaxixm,  for  what ;  xoaxixm,  weS^alb,  or  weSl^alben, 

ioz^xoz^txif  for  which  reason,  for  what,  wherefore*;  t)on 
tvannett;  from  whence ;  xcOf  where ;  and  the'  compounds 
of  WO/  as,  WOtJOn,  V0Of)ZX,  WOmit,  WOrau^,  &c.     Examples : 

ber  ©c^riftjieller  iji  ju  fd^dfecn,  welcher  bic  SSefirberung 

ber  Sugenb  jum  ^mit  hat—th&t  writer,  is  to  be  esteem- 
ed, who  has  the  promotion  of  virtue  for  his  object,    2)C& 


*  The  relative  signification  of  these  words  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  other  meanings  which  they  bear, 
either  as  adverbs,  or  conjunctions.  Sa^Ct/  thence,  there- 
fore; barum,  for  that  reason,  therefore;  todxixnt,  XCZ^ 
n>egen/  why,  for  what  reason — cause  the  subject  to  be 
placed  after  the  verb. 
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lenne  einenfOlantt/  dtr  {td^  mit  Stec^t  meinen  Steunb  nenni. 

I  know  a  man  who  justly  calls  himself  my  friend.     Wer 

bem  Safier  unb  beffen  ^zV^infelgt,  bereitet  fic^  etne  Si^xnexy^ 

n^eSteuC/  he  who  follows  vice,  and  its  charms^  pre- 
pares to  himself  a  painful  repentance.  The  verb,  in  the 
foregoing  examples,  is  at  the  end  of  that  member  of  the 
sentence,  to  which  the  relative  pronouns,  bet/  weld^/ 
XOZX,  belong.     It  is  thus  with  the  adverbs  alluded  to: 

for  instance :  bet  jDrt,  wo  x^  l^eute  meinen  ^reunb  mA— 

the  place  where  to-day  I  saw  my  friend.     Wohin  xtKkX^  bdS 

Xttge  nur  wendet,  erbli(f t  man  nid^td  M  Slenb;  wherever 

one  turns  one's  eye,  one  perceives  nothing  but  misery; 
The  verb  fal^/  and  n)enbet/  are  put  last,  in  consequence  of 

n)0/  and  n)ol^tn* 

(2)  The  verb  goes  to  the  end,  after  interrogatives, 
(whether  pronouns,  adverbs,  or  conjunctions),  when 
they  form  indirect  questions.     Examples :  6t  ftdgt  XtMi 

wer  biefen  5!Rorgen  be?  S^nen  trflr— he  asks  me,  who  was 

with  you  this  morning;  wiffen  ®U,  welches  S3U(!^er  l^eute 
in  bem  @arten  las — do  you  know  what  book  he  read  to* 
day  in  the  garden?  fagen  @ie  Xtilx,  was  fur  einen  @tunb 
er  &ber  fein  2Cu§bIe{ben  angibt — tell  me,  what  ground  he 
alleges  for  his  staying  out.  SBet/  tOZli)ZX,  n)a6  fhx  An,  in- 
terrogative  pronouns,  serve  here  to  indirect  questions,* 

*  It  is  probably  understood  by  every  reader,  what  is 
meant  by  indirect  questions :  but  there  will  remain  no 
doubt,  if  we  change  some  of  the  foregoing  into  direct 
questions,  to  show  the  difference,  viz,  wet  XCOX  bep  3H)^ 
nen,  who  was  with  you  ?  ml6)zi  SS\xi9  la$  er,  what  book 
did  he  read  ? 
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and  the  verb  stands  last.  ^6)  taXiXi  nid^t  fageU/  wie  e$  ftd^ 
JUgetragen  hat — I  cannot  tell  how  it  has  happened  ;  {^ 

m&d^te  wiffen/  ob  mele  Seute  bep  iegtger  l&eifler  SBttterung 

auf  bcm  §elbc  fet)n  werden — I  should  like  to  know,  whe- 
ther during  the  present  hot  weather,  many  people  will  be 
in  the  field.  SStC/  and  ob/  constitute  indirect  questions, 
and  the  verb  is  at  the  end. 

(3)  After  conjunctions,  conditional,  casual,  and  con- 
secutive. They  are  :  206/  U\>OX,  bi§,  ia,  iaftttl,  t>amit  (in 
order  that;  baff/  auf  t>a^  (in  order  that);  el^C/  faDS,  im 

%aUi  (in  case  that) ;  gletd^toie^  ixiiztti,  xmma^zn,  since, 

because  (old);  nad^bem ;  nutt/  (when  it  signifies,  since,) 
after — nun  c8  ciumal  gefd^C^en  ift,  since  it  once  has  been 

done);  ob,  obfd^on,  obgletd^/  obwol^I/  fcit/  and  fcitbcm ; 

ffntcmal  since,  whereas  (old) ;  fo  (when  it  means,  if) ;   fo 

balb/  or  fo  balb  alS ;  f o  langc,  or  fo  lange  al6 ;  fo  totit,  or 
fo  n)ett  al§ ;  n)d^renb/  wdl^renb  ba^/  while ;  mil,  mnn, 
n)enngleid^>  toennfd^on ;  wit,  tokxoo%  toofern/  too  nii)U 

To  these  is  to  be  added  the  comparative  conjunction  it, 
which,  beginning  the  prior  member,  moves  the  verb  to 

the  end.*    Example :  ale  er  ben  2Cufrul^r  in  bet  ©tabt 

bemerkte-'^when  he  perceived  the  tumult  in  the  city ;  bevor 
x6)  ben  SBalb  tXXtX^t  hatte — before  I  had  reached  the 

wood ;  bis  bie  (Sonne  bie  erfjarrten  gelber  auflifen  wird— 

till  the  sun  shall  loosen  the  congealed  fields ;  da  bet  it&nig 
in  Sonbon  aftArafit--when  the  king  arrived  in  London:  je 


*  See  p.  318.    Compare  the  Exercises,  p.  87.  n.  1. 
and  p.  189.  n.  3. 
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linget  ber  Jtun|Her  blefc  ©cgenjldnbe  betrachtete,  bejio 

me^r  beiounberte  er  ftC/  the  more  the  artist  contemplated 
these  objects  the  more  he  admired  them. 

By  the  force  of  the  aforesaid  conjunctions,  the  verb 
is  put  after  ever  word,  belonging  to  the  same  member 
of  the  sentence,  and  sometimes  even  after  a  subordinate 
member,  connected  with  it.    For  example  :  ba  id)  ben 

3)^ann,  welc^er  fo  ebel  gebadjt,  ei^rc;  unb  Hebe,  since  I  honour 

and  love  the  man,  who  has  thought  so  nobly.     In  this, 

the  principal  member  is,  ba  id^  ben  9Rann  e^te  unb  Uebc, 

with  which  is  connected  a  subordinate,  or  secondary^ 
member,  weld^er  fo  ebel  geba^lt,  and  the  verb  of  the  formef 
is  placed  after  this.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  so  ;  bat 
the  sentence  might  also  run  thus  liaii)  ben  9}{ann  el)re  uhb 
tiebe,  welder  fo  ebel  gebaci^t*  It  depends  upon  sound,  and 
perspicuity,  to  prefer  either  the  one,  or  the  other. 
This  likewise  applies  to  the  infinitive,  with  the  preposi- 
tion )U*  The  verb,  influenced  by  the  above  conjunctions, 
may  be  put  after  the  infinitive  :  as,  mil  16)  ttiUi  nld^t  ^ 
(anlen  tobn\6)Z,  because  I  do  not  like  to  quarrel — or  before 
it,  mil  16)  ntC^t  XO\xn\i)Z,  mic^  JU  janf  en*  When  the  infini- 
tive. With  JU/  has  other  words  belonging  to  it,  for  in- 
stance, cases  of  declension  which  it  governs,  it  is  pre- 
ferable, on  account  of  the  extent,  which  it  then  assumes, 
to  place  it  in  a  distinct  comma,  after  the  verb,  lest  the 
sentence  should  become  heavy,  and  intricate.'^  Being 
without  the  preposition,  }U/  it  is  immediately  governed 
by  the  verb^  as  much  as  a  case  of  declension  ;  and  the 
verb,  must  under  those  circumstances,  stand  after  it; 

*  See  Exerc.  p.  186.  n.  7. 
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as,  wenn  cr  iai  SBud^  Ufcn  will,  if  he  will  read  that  book ; 
where  it  would  be  wrong  to  let  the  infinitive  follow  after 

the  verb,  as,  wcun  er  wiU  baS  JBuc^  lefen. 

The  conjunctions  t>a^,  and  wenU/  are  occasionally  un- 
derstood, without  being  expressed.*  Being  thus  absent 
from  the  sentence,  they  forfeit  their  power  of  moving 
the  verb  to  the  end. 

Rule  IL — The  Subjunctive  Mood,  is,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  words,  under  the  same  regulations,  as  the  indi« 
cative.  When  it  denotes  a  wish,  or  surprise,  it  often  be- 
gins the  sentence:  as,  gebe  e$  bet<l^immel/  may  heavea 
grant  it !  m&d^te  bte  @onne  bo6  fd()einen!  oh»  that  the  suii 
would  shine!  lS)dttc  ic^bod^  nid^t  gcfllaubt,  I  should  not 
have  thought  it!  Always,  when  the  conditional  con- 
junction, wenn,  if,  is  omitted :  ware  xii  ^icr  gewefen,  had 
I  been  here ;  for,  wcnn  ic^  l^ier  gewefen  ware,  if  I  had  been 
here. 

Rule  III. — The  Imperative  precedes  the  personal  pro- 
nouns, that  serve  to  it  as  subjects.  Sobe  bU/  praise  thou  ; 
lobe  et;  let  him  praise ;  loben  fit,  let  them  praise. 

Rule  IV. — TAe  Infinitive  comes  after  the  object,  and 
the  other  words  of  a  sentence,  except  the  indicative,  and 
subjunctive,  when  these,  for  reasons  assigned  before,  are 

put  last.    Examples :  er  wunfc^t  bie  8ateinifdJ)e  ®pta^t 


*  See  Gr.  p.  425,  and  p.  474. 
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gr&nblic^   JU  lermtn — he  wishes  to  leara  the  Latin  Ian-  I 
guage  accurately.:  blefer  9Rann  tann  (gnglifc^,  Stan56{tr4 
IDeutfd^,  unb  loerf^iiebene  anbere  @prad^en  t>on  (Suro)M 

rfiini,— this  man  can  speak  English^  French,  Grermaiiy 
and  several  other  tongues  of  Europe.  Semett  and  tebeili 
are  infinitiyes. 

This  rule  affects  the  future   tenses,  because  they  are  * 
composed  of  an  infinitive,  and  the  third  auxiliary.     That 
infinitive,  namely,  is  placed  in  the  same  manner,  as  in 
the  examples  above  stated,  that  is  to  say,  after  the*  ol:geot| 
and  other  words :    as,  ic^  werde  morgetl  bU  ®egenb  fc- 
sdbfM— I  shall  to-morrow  take  a  view  of  the  countrj* 
Sefe^ien  is  the  infinitive,  belonging  to  the  auxiliary  tDcri^Ci 
with  which  it  constitutes  the  future  tense  ;  but  this  con^ 
nexion  does  not  alter  its  position,  in  the  sentence." 
When  the  future,  in  the  indicative,  or  subjunctive  mood, 
is  obliged  to  go  to  the  end,  on  account  of  some  preceding 
word,  which  requires  that  collocation,  the  infinitive,  which 
composes  the  future,  must  be  put  before  the  auxiliary : 

as,  man  glaubt,  ba^  ber  Aaifer  mit  ben  S^anjofen  Srieben 

madden  kverbe,  it  is  thought  that  the  Emperour  will  make 
peace  with  the  French.  Here  the  infinitive  ma^ltn/  is  be^ 
fore  the  auxiliary  n>erbe..  When  the  future  tense  of  the 
passive  voice  stands  in  that  predicament,  the  auxiliary 
verb,  in  the  indicative,  or  subjunctive,  is  often  put  be- 
fore the  infinitive,  which  is  done  to  prevent,  by  means 
of  the  intervening  participle,  the  close   reiteration  of 

n)e(ben :  for  example,  ic^  ttxoQxtz,  ba^  t)err(l^{ebene  @ad(>en 

nad^  Unfcnn  ^aufe  werden  gebradjit  werdm-^l  expect,  tha^ 
several  things  will   be  brought  to  our  house.    Another 
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expedient  I  have  seen  used  by  modern  writers,*  that  of 
substituting  the  infinitive,  of  the  second  auxiliary,  fe^n^ 
for  toerten*    But  this  is  taking  an  improper  liberty  with 
the  language  by  forcing  upon  it  a  foreign  idiom :  for, 
the  auxiliary,  belonging  to  the  passive  voice,  in  German, 

is  not  fcijn,  but  werben* 

Sometimes,  two  infinitives  stand  together,  of  which  one 
governs  the  other ;  then  the  governing  one  should  be 
put  afler  that,  which  is  governed  :  as,  et  XOOUtt  jte  tttd^t 
1)tXZin  {ommen  lafTett/  he  would  not  let  them  come  in. 
Here,  la^ttl,  the  governing  infinitive  is  preceded  by  the 
other,  l^eretn  tommzn,  which  is  governed.  'But  this  rule 
is  not  always  observed,  as  the  following  example  proves : 

et  \)at  x^n  fc^on  me^r  aid  iel()nmal  m&ffen  ^6ren/t  he  has 

been  obliged  more  than  ten  times  to  hear  him — which 

should  be,  l^iren  muffen* 

The  infinitive  is  found,  now  and  then,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  a  sentence,  and  in  that  position  bears  a  strong 
emphasis:  as  {ommen  wiU  ic^  jwat/ come,  indeed,  I  will; 

aber  fc^reiben  barf  ic^  nid^t,  but  write  I  must  not. 

*  gafontaine,  in  his  ^lelne  Siomane,  vol.  i.  has  this  pas- 
sage :  aber  bennoc^  n>ei^  ic^,  bafi  ic^  ^ztai)M  unb  geJ^af t 

fepn  n>erbe*  It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  in  this  instance, 
the  participles  t)erad^tet  and  ^tf^d^t,  are  used  as  mere  ad- 
jectives, (see  Gr.  p.  353) ;  then  the  observation,  in  the 
text,  would  not  apply. 

t  From  8eiTin8'6  SRlfogpn,  p.  279.  In  the  Dutch  I^m- 
guage,  in  which  the  same  position  of  words  prevails,  as  in 
German,  that  governing  infinitive  is  constantly  put  before 
that  whidi  is  governed. 
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The  infinitive  may  be  employed,  in  a  substantive  ca- 
pacity.*^ as  the  subject,  or  object:  and  is,  then,  placed 
according  to  these  qualifications. 

Rude  V. — The  verbs  compound  separable  must  here  be 
noticed.  The  particle  is  separated  from  the  verb,  when 
this  is  not  at  the  end,  and  placed  aflter  the  object,  and 
other  words,!  including  even  a  relative,  or  intemied&te 
member  of  the  sentence.  3c^  nel^tne  S^t  ®ef4^enC  mil 
S^antbarlett  an,  I  receive  your  present  with  grmtitode; 
verb  anne^met!/  to  receive — the  particle  an,  at  the  eni 

Sie  lamen  in  3(nfel^ungbiefer  (Sad^e  balb&berein  they  soon 

agreed  with  respect  to  this  matter ;  verb  ibetrinf  ommeiU 
9lebmen  @ie  bad  fi3ud)  mit,  take  the  book  with  yoa; 
verb  mitne^men.  When  the  verb,  in  consequence  of  a 
pronoun,  or  a  conjunction,  is  brought  to  the  end  of  the 
sentence,  the  particle  is  not  divided  from  it :  as,   ba  td^ 

S^r  ©efd^enl  mit  J)anfbarfcit  anne^me,  as  I  receive  your 
present  with  gratitude.  The  verb  annel^me  stands  laat, 
on  account  of  the  conjunction  ba/  and  remains,  for  this 
reason,  united  with  the  particle. — The  infinitive  mood, 
and  preterite  participle  have  their  places  after  the  object, 
and  at,  or  near,  the  end  of  the  sentence ;  therefore,  the 
particle  is  not  separated,  except  by  }U/  in  the  infinitive, 
and  by  ge^  in  the  preterite  participle :  as,  mitiunej^meni 
mitgenommen*  3u»  however,  does  not  always  accom* 
pany  the  infinitive.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears, 
that  the  separation  principally  occurs  in  the  indicative, 
subjunctive,  and  imperative  moods. 


*  See  p.  467.  t  Refer  to  p.  334.  II.  2. 
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SECTION  V. 

POSITION   OF  THB   PARTICIPLE. 

Rule  /.—When  the  participle^  either  present^  or  pre- 
terite, is  used  as  an  adjective,  it^ias  the  privileges  of  the 
same,  in  the  position  of  words. 

RuU  //.—The  present  participle  is  always  preceded 
by  the  case  it  governs :  as,  bie  aUe6  belebenbe  @onne/  the 

sun  animating  every  thing ;    tie  %itl\if  freffenben  %\)izttf 
the  animals  that  live  upon  flesh."^ 

Rule  III, — The  preterite  participle  is,  commonly,  put 
after  the  words,  with  which  it  is  connected :  as,  bad.  Sbtxif, 
)0On  bem  SSatet  gefc^ileben/  the  book  written  by  the  father. 

Rule  IF, — When  combined  with  the  auxiliary  verbs, 
it  has  its  station  after  the  object,  and  other  words ;  and 
is,  therefore,  generally,  found  towards  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  @r{f}  in  Sonbon  ^eroefen^  W  has  been  in  London 
— i  jl  gewcfcn,  the  participle  gewefen  at  the  end.  ^6f  f)aU 
\)Zl\U  baS  S5ud)  gclcfcn,  I  have  read  the  book  to^ay — f^obt 

gclefen*  ©r  wirb  mit  SRcc^t  ein  grower  aRann  genannt,  he  is 

justly  called  a  great  man.  If  the  auxiliary,  by  the  power 
of  some  pronoun,  or  conjunction,  be  removed  to  the  end, 
the  preterite  participle  stands  before  it :  as,  bU  W^attn, 

wcld)e  t)on  bcmSid^ter  8efd)ilbcrt  wcrben,  the  deeds  that  are 

depicted  by  the  poet.  The  auxiliary,  toerben/  at  the  end, 
because  of  the  pronoun  weldbc  9  ^^^  participle,  geft^ilbett, 

*  See  p.  352. 
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before  it.  ^  voei^  ii,  wzH  idf  benSflann  felbft  gefef^en  ^abe, 

I  IcDow  it,  because  I  have  seen  the  man  myself.  SSScU, 
conjunction,  brings  the  verb  \)aii  to  the  end,  and  the  par- 
ticiple, itUf)tn,  precedes  it. — ^When  the  preterite  parti, 
ciple,  and  the  infinitive  of  an  auxiliary  verb  come  to- 
gether, the  participle  is  placed  before  the  infinitive :  as, 

^elefeh  J^obcti/  to  have  read ;  geltebt  werben,  to  be  loved. 

Should  it  80  happen,  that  the  participle,  infinitive  and 
verb  definite,  that  is  to  say,  either  the  indicative^  or  sub- 
junctive, meet  together  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  the  ar- 
rangement may  either  be  thus,  participle,  infinitive,  in. 

dicative  or  subjunctive,  na^bem  id^  baS  93u(^getefen  "fycka 

rottii,  after  I  shall  have  read  the  book ;  or  the  verb  defi- 
nite, may  be  put  before  the  participle,  and  infinitive, 

nad^bem  id)  baS  Sdu6)  werbe  gelefen  ^aben«  I  think,  it  may 

be  left  to  the  judgment  of  every  individual,  which  of 
these  two  ways  should,  upon  difierent  occasions,  have  the 
preference. 


SECTION   Vf. 

POSITION   OF  THE   ADVERB. 

Rule  L — ^An  adverb,  joined  to  an  adjective,  must  al- 
ways remain  before  it :  as,  fcl^r  gut/  very  good ;  nf (ftt 
fc^Ie(^)t,  not  bad. 

Rule  IL — When  the  adverb  belongs  to  the  verb,  whose 
action  it  defines,  and  modifies,  it  is  put  after  the  verb,* 


See  Exercises,  p.  198.  note  4. 
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and,  in  general,  also  after  the  object.  @r  bel^anbeU  bett 
©egenfianb  r>0ttxzfflx6),  he  treats  the  subject  excellently ; 
toortrefflid^  is  the  adverb.  Such  adverbs,  however,  as 
denote  time,  for  example,  often^  frequentli/9  to-day ^yea^^ 
ierday,  ahd  the  like,  are  best  stationed  immediately  afte^ 
the  verb,  and  before  the  object.* 

The  verb  being  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  the  adverb, 
as  well  as  the  other  words,  must  naturally  stand  before 
it.  .Nor  can  the  adverb,  with  propriety,  be  placed  after 
the  infinitive,  or  preterite  participle.  Moreover,  unless 
the  verb  be  at  the  end,  the  adverb  cannot  be  sufiered 
between  the  subject  and  the  verb. 

Rule  III. — ^The  adverb,  being  moved  from  its  place, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  generally  receives 
an  emphasis :  as,  id^  t)abe  l^eute  bad  SSud^  gelefetl/  I  have 
to-day  read  the  book ;  which  makes  the  notion  of  l^iwtz, 
to-day,  more  perceptible  than,  ic|)  ^abe  bad  S3ud)  l()eute 
ge(efen«  This  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  adverbs,  im- 
plying time,  are,  as  has  just  been  observed,  commonly 
placed  before  the  object :  namely,  they  are  thus  rendered 
more  distinct.  But  to  make  the  emphasis  so  evident, 
ithat  it  cannot  be  mistaken,  the  adverb  should  be  put 
quite  at  the  beginning,  ^eute  bab^  i(^  ben  it6nig  gefe^eti/ 
to-day  I  have  seen  the  king.  In  this  remark  are  not  in- 
cluded the  interrogative  adverbs,  such  as,  n)ie/.how; 
n>enn,  when;  watum,  why;  wedwegcit/ what  for;  W^/ 
where ;  which,  as  they  can  be  placed  no  where  but  m 

*  Compare  Exerc.  p.  199.  n.  1. 
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the  begimungy  derive  no  particular  distinction  from 
ppfition. 

There  are  adrerbs  that  in  no  place  seesi  to  be 
ceptible  of  an  emphasb,  viz.  tboie  which  express  cb 
probabUity,  and  similar  vague,  and  undefined,  idi 
t^ietteic^t,  perhaps ;  Dermut^lic^,  probably ;  wa^rfd^d 
very  likely,  and  others.  As  no  difference  arises,  i 
purport  of  the  sentence,  from  their  situation,  they 
be  put  any  where,  even  between  the  subject  nomiB 
and  the  verb,  where  no  other  adverb  is  permitted  to  s 

ttefcr  SRann  t>ietteic^t  wirb  ed  tDiffen,  this  man,  perl 
will  know  it;  fein  S3tuber  tDermut(^H(^  l^at  ifym  baj 
fd^ebetl/  his  brother,  probably,  has  written  that  to 
If  they  have  any  effect,  when  thus  transposed,  it 
be  that  they  rather  give  force  to  the  subject. 

The  negative,  Slid^t,  not,  has  its  station  commonly  ] 
the  object :  as,  tet  9Rann  tl^wt  feine  $fli(^t  nic^t,  the 
does  not  do  his  duty.  Here  the  action  of  the  verb  is 
eompanied  by  the  negative.  If  it  is  to  be  particul 
referred  to  the  subject,  or  object,  or  any  other  wor 
must  be  put  before  such  word.  SRid^t  9ieic^^tl[)um,  fon 
Sufrieben^eit  mac^t  bie  ^Dienfd^n  glticfltd^;  not  riches 

contentment  makes  men  happy.     In  this  instance,  the 
gative  is  applied  to  the  subject,  and  stands   before 

8agt  m%  m4)t  ben  SSerluji bcS ©d^iffe^,  fonbem  ben! 
fo  ^\Att  treffiid^er  @ec(eute  UlXa^zn,  do  not  let  us  Ian 

the  loss  of  the  ship,  but  the  death  of  so  many  fine 
men.    The  negative  before  the  object. 
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SECTION  VII. 

POSITION   OF  THB   PREPOSITION. 

Rule  L — The  preposition  always  contiDues  with  its 
case  and  is,  usually,  prefixed  lo  it. 

^albeit/  fyiihtt,  entgegeit/  ^unribet,  are  constantly  put  af- 
ter their  cases.  Ibmi),  nctdft  jegcnuber/  un^adi)tet,  voegct^ 

fttt/  juf^gt/  (unoibet/  sometiines  before,  ^nd  sometimes  af- 
ter. See  the  Prepoakions  in  the  First.  Part. 

ttuie  IL — The  preposition,  together  with  its  case,  may 
be  looked  upon,  in  the  position  of  words,  as  an  adviei'b  ? 
accordingly,  its  place  will  be  after  the  object.  3fc^  %dbz 
cincn  JBriefauSCeutf^lanb  ert)attcrt/  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  Germany.  In  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bi- 
ble,  and  in  other  old  writings,  the  preposition,  with  its 
case,  is  frequently,  if  not  commonly,  found  after  the  verb, 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence,'  as  in  this  example,   id^  ]()abc 

eihen  JBrief  erl^aUcn  au§  25eutfcl)lanb*     This  practice, 

which  had  justly  been  corrected,  by  giving  to  the  prepo- 
sition the  game  rank  wjtb  the  adverb,  upon  grammatical 
fNTii^ipteS)  has  of  late  been  revived :  and  adopted  by 
tbosie,  who  were  oot  aware  of  the  ground,  on  which  it  had 
b^Q  altered.* 

Rule  III. — From  thence  it  may  be  transferred,  bcffoM 
the  object,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis :    Sc^  l()abc  Attf 

©eiitfctflanb  ef ncn  SBrtef  erl^Qltcn— here  the  words,  avi 

— — — ^—  III  ■■  III.  I  I         ■       !■■  I  ———.»» 

*  Refer  to  the  E^ercases,  jl  ^00,  note,  6. 
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jDeutfd^Ianb^  acquire  energy  from  their  position.    But  the 
stress  is  most  forcible,  when  the  preposition  is  placed  in 

front  of  the  sentence :  Kus  Seutfd^Ianbl^abe  id^  etnen  SBrief 

ttl^alUn,  from  Germany  I  have  received  a  letter. 

Rule  IF. — It  cannot  be  inserted  between  the  subject 
and  the  verb,  unless  it  solely  belongs  to  the  former :  as» 

ber  9Rann  mit  bem  blauen  fftodt  \)at  t&  itt^an,  the  man 

with  the  blue  coat  (that  is,  wearing  a  blue  coat). has  done 

it.    3ener  mit  bem  £)egen  tyit  ben  9Rotb  begangen,  that  one 

with  the  sword,  (that  is,  he  who  has  the  sword),  has 
committed  the  murder.  It  is  not  said,  that  the  first  hu 
done  it  with  the  blue  coat,  or  that  the  second  has  com- 
mitted the  murder  with  the  sword  :  this  would  be  a  fabe 
construction.  But,  from  the  collocation  of  the  words, 
It  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  one,  who  wears  a  blue 
coat,  is  charged  with  a  certain  deed,  and  the  other,  who 
has  a  sword,  has  committed  a  murder.  Therefore,  if 
the  preposition,  with  its  case,  is  not  exclusively  referred 
to  the  subject,  it  cannot  be  put,  where  we  see  it,  in 
the  examples  adduced. 

Rule  V, — If  both  adverb,  and  preposition  m^t  in  tiia 
same  member  of  a  sentence,  the  adverb  should 
before  the  preposition,  especially,  when  the  former 
sists  only  of  one,   or  two  syllables:    for  example,   er 
f4^ibt  gut  mit  biefer  f^eber,  he  writes  well  with  this  pea : 
mit  gel()en  ^eute  auf  bie  Sagb/  we  go  a  hunting  to-day :  fk 

reifeten  eilig  butcl)  SDnbon^  they  passed  hastily  through 

London :  ec  wtrb  moTgen  ju  mit  tommen/  he  will  come  to 

me  to-morrow.     The  adverbs  gut,  l^eute,  eiUg,  motgeil/ 
here  stand  before  the  preposition. 


I 
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SECTION   VIII. 

POSITION   OP  THE  CONJUNCTION. 

Rule  L — The  conjunction  is,  in  general,  placed  at 
the  begpinningy  and  before  the  subject. 

Ride  IL — Some  conjunctions  force  the  verb  to  the  end 
of  the  sentence,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  fourth  section.* 

They  are :  a%  bct)or,  biS,  ba,  bafern,  bamit,  auf  baff, 
cl^e,  fall§,  glcicfewie,  {nbem,  {m  gatte,  ic,  nad^bcm,  nun,  ob, 
obfd^on,  obgleid^,  obwo^)!,  fcit,  feitbcm,  ftntemal,  fo,  fo 
balb,  fo  balb  alS,  fo  langc,  fo  lange  a\^,  fo  wcit,  fo  wett 
a%  wd^renb,  wdl[^rcnb  bag,  weil,  wcnn,  wcnn  gleid^,  wenn 
fd^on,  wic,  wiefcrn,  in  wiefern,  xo\txo^\ji,  wofem,  woni^t^ 

Rule  ///.^Others  when  at  the  beginning,  make  the 
subject  go  behind  the  verb.    They  are :  ba,  then ;  ba^^Ct/ 

therefore ;  bann,  batauf,  barum,  for  that  reason ;  bemnod^, 
benno*,  iebod^,  icbcnnoc^,  W,  folglid^;  ^fngcgcn,  {nbeffcn, 
imgleid^en,  or  ingleid^cn;  !aum,  mitl^xn,  noct>,  nun,  fo,  fibers: 
bief  /  ubrigend*  £a  lam  bet  fDlann,  then  came  the  man ; 
mitl&itt,  irrt  ftd^  bcin  JBtubcr,  consequently  your  brother 
mistakes.  Excepting  ba,  and  mitl^in,  all  the  rest  may  like- 
wise be  put  after  the  verb :  as,  bet  SRann  glaubt  balder,  the 
man  thinks,  therefore ;  td^  (Weifle  jebo A,  I,  however,  doubt. 

Semer,foIgIi(|>,l^tngegen,tnbe{Ten,  ingleid^en,  fibetbie£i,&br{# 

genS,  may  even  stand  between  the  subject  and  the  verb :  bet 


*  See  p.  601. 
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SSerfaffcr  fcmer  Uf)au)pUt,  the  author,  moreover,  main- 
tains. 2(lfo,  bod^,  entweber,  wcbcr,  jwar,  are  to  be  ad- 
ded to  the  foregoing^;  for  when  they  begin  a  sentence, 
they  may,  like  these,^  bring  the  subject  after  the  verb, 
though  it  is  not  necessary.*     It  is  right  to  say,  alfo  bet 

Sri^ev  ^t  ^rfd^eben^  and^  alfo^  l^t  btr  $Biut>tt  gtfd^e^ 
bem  Likewise  thus:  bet  jBntbec  l^t  dfo  gafd^eken,  and 
bcr  aSruber  alfo  l^at  gefd^rieben*  By  this  transposition, 
die  stress  o(  thtc  sentence  may  l^e  yaried,  which  »  no 
smaU  advantage  io  compositioii.  The  word  niwil^, 
namely,  which  should  be  considered  as  a  conjoBotMn^ 
may  be  included  among  those  last  mentioned :  but>  when 
at  the  beginning  of  a  s^itence,  it  never  has  the  power  of 
moving  the  subject  after  the  verb. 

Ruk  IF, — The  conjunctions,  2Cb^r/  but,  and  Tiuif, 
also,  may  stand  any  where  in  the  sentence.t  At  the 
beginning,  oJber  mnit  iB«:ub<r  weigevt  ^  but  my  bro- 
ther declines  it.     After  aooither  ccuajunctiooi  ba  obet  ntetH 

^ruber  fid).  toeigerU    After  an  adverb,  nun  aber  bc^^tt 

e§  bet  ^onig^  but  now  the  King  commands  it;   or  after  a 

preposition  with  its  case,  mit  biefen  imUn  o&r  f ann  ii) 

nl^t§  anfangen/  but  with  these  people  I  can  do  nothing. 
Apd  it  makes  no  alteration  in  the  influence  of  other 
words,  upoi;L  the  constitution  of  the  aenjtenee.  Those, 
for,  ilistance^  which  wove  the  aulg.ect.  after  the  verb.re^ 
tain  the  same  qualification,  though  ohit  be  inserted  after  i 
them ;  as  appears  from  the  preceding  example«k    It  may  j 


*  Sea  p.  488. 

t  2Cuci)/  is  mentioned)  p.  488^  10. 
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farther  be  placed  after  the  subject,  bie  Sranjofcn  abcr  l^as^ 

ben  ben  ©ngldnbern  ben  ^rieg  zxHaxU    After  the  object, 
)ie  Stdnjofen  t)^ben  bert  (Snglfebern  ben  JErieg  aber  ertldrt^ 

When  not  in  the  beginning,  it  commonly  gives  energy  to 
;he  word  that  precedes  it.  The  personal  pronouns  are, 
generally,  put  before  it,  when  the  verb  has  quitted  its 
)riginal  place;  as,  ba  ec  aber  nldfet  iimmt,  but  since  he 
loes  not  come;  ba8  wunfd^en  wir  aber  nic^t,  but  this  we 
lo  not  wish;  ba§  ®elb  ))etlange  i<i^  aitx,  but  the  money  I 
bmand. — ^What  has  been  remarked  of  ober^  may,  almost 
mtirely,  be  applied  to  aud^;  though,  perhaps,  if  we 
;peak  cautiouslyi  we  should  say,  that  a\x6}  has  nearly, 
mt  not  quite  the  same  licence  of  position.  It  is,  more 
lyer,  possessed  of  the  power,  when  placed  at  the  be- 
:inning  of  a  sentence,  of  bringing  the  subject  after  the 
'erb,  which  power  cbtt  has  not. 


SECTION   IX. 

POSmON   OF  THB  INTERJBCTION. 

The  position  of  the  interjection  is  arbitrary ;  it  may 
e  placed  wherever  it  presents  itself,  according  to  the 
eeling,  and  impulse  of  the  speaker,  or  writer.* 

*  See  Exercises,  p.  209,  n.  1 
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EXERCISES  for  WRITING  GERMAN^  accordbg  to  the  RULES 
f  GRAMMAR*  By  George  Henry  Noehden,  L.  L.D.>  Ph.  D., 
th  Edit,  in  12ino.  price  Ss,  bds, 

RABENHORST'S  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  the  GERMAN 
id  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  By  G.  Noehoen,  L.  L.  D.  Ph.  D. 
he  3rd  Edit,  revised  and  improved^  by  H.  E.  Lloyd,  printed  nni- 
irmly  with  Nugent  and  Graglia's  Dictionaries,  jvrtce  I3s,  hound. 

A  NEW  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH 
ANGUAGES,  in  Two  Parts,  French  and  English,  English  and 
rench ;  containing  all  the  Words  in  general  Use  and  authorised  by 
e  best  writers ;  the  several  Parts  of  Speech,  the  Genders  ot  the 
rench  Nouns,  &c.  ftc.    By  Thomas  Nugent,  L.  L.  D* 

Carefully  corrected,  with  the  Addition  of  the  New  Words  in  MoN- 
iRDibr's  and  Lb  Clbrb's  last  edition  of  the  National  FRBlKni 
ICTIONART,  &c.  By  J.  OuisEAU,  A.  M.,  the  19th  Edition^  p^€f 
.  6tL  bound, 

LES  AVENTURES  de  TELEMAQUE,  Fils  d'Ulysse.  Fwc  If. 
{MELON.  Nouvelle  Edition,  avec  la  signification  des  Mots  les  phii 
(BcHes  en  Anglois  an  has  de  chaqne  page ;  k  laquelle  on  a  ajont4  qa 
tit  t)ictionnaire  Mythologique  et  G^graphiqne,  pour  fadliter  Tin- 
Uigence  de  cet  ouvrage.  Le  tout  soigneusement  revn  eC  corrig^ 
ipr^  les  meillenres  ^tions  de  Paris.  Par  N.  Wanovtrocht,  Doe- 
ir  en  Droit,  in  12mo.  price  4t,  6d,  sheep* 


Books  published  by  Longman  Sf  Co. 

RECUEIL  CHOISI,  being  a  Select  Collection  of  Historical  Traiti 
and  Moral  Tales,  with  the  signification  in  English  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page,  for  the  use  of  young  persons  learning  the  French  language 
By  N.  WANOSTROCHT,  L.L.D. 

New  edition  reused,  corrected,  and  augmented,  by  Vincent 
WAfiOfiTaocHTi  L.L»D.  pric0  3*.  bound. 

Also  by  M.  Wanostrocht, 

A  SEQUEL  to  the  above,  4#.  iound, 

GRAMMAR  of  the  FRENCH  LANGUAGE,  4«,  6rf. 

VOCABULARY  ofthe  FRENCH  LANGUAGE,  Ss. 

ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  to  the  LATIN  GRAMMAR, 
New  Edit  4s.  6d,  bound. 

A  KEY  to  the  same,  2s,  6d. 

La  LITURGDE,  SELON  L'USAGE  de  L'EGLISE  ANGLICANE, 
4s,  bound, 

GIL  BLAS  de  SANTILLANE,  de  M.  Lb  Saoe,  6i,  bound. 

BELISAIRE,  &c.     Par  M.  Marmont£L.    4s,  6d,  bound, 

NUMA  POtolLIUS.    ParFLORiAN.    bs.  bound, 

PIERRE  LK  GRAND.    Par  Voltaire.    5s,  bound, 

AN  ABRIDGMENT  of  AINSWORTITS  DICTIONARY,  Englisk 
and  Latin,  Latin  and  English,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By 
Thos*  Morbll,  D.D«  With  Corrections  and  Additions,  by  S,  Carky, 
L.L.D.  the  13  th  Edit  materially  •improved,  in  8vo.  price  15jr.  Sawnl 

GR^CUM  lexicon  MANUALE,  primum  a  Benjamins  Hedb- 
RICO  institutnm,  mox  assiduo  labore  Sam.  Patricii  auctum  myiiade 
amplius  verborum,  postremo  innumeris  vitiis  repurgatum,  plurimii* 
que  nbns  significatibus  verborum  locupletatum,  cura  Jo.  AuGUsn 
Ernesti,  atqueitemm  recen'situm  et  quamplurimuin  inutraqtie  parte 
atR^m,  a  T.  Morell.  Thesauri  Grascse  Poesefi's  Antore.  Editio 
nova,  cui  accedit  magnus  verborum  et  ezemplorum  numertiB  ex  8Ch^ 
dis  P.  H.  LarcHEri.    In  4to.  price  £l  As,  boards, 

*»*  This  edition  is  enriched  with  some  thouaands  of  adfUtioud 
Words  and  Examples,  collected  by  M.  Larcher,  the  celebrated  Thuv- 
latt>r  of  Herodotus,  in  the  ooane  of  a  long  and  liAorioos  life,  ml 
eontained  in  his  interleaved  copy  d  Hederic*!  Lexicon,  b<niglit  tl 
Ibe  Sale  of  his  Library  for  this  purpose.  In  tkk  editioo  the  wot^ 
are  accentuated. 


BookipMfsked  ht^  Lmgmttn  gni  Co. 

A  DICnONARy  of  tlie  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  ;  ia  whiob  t1i« 
^ords  are  deduced  from  their  OHginals,  and  inastrated  ia  tbeir  dlf« 
nrent  Significations,  by  Examples  from  the  best  Writers  2  together 
"Ui  a  History  of  the  Language^  and  an  English  Gramn^r*  By 
AMtTBL  JoHMSoy,  L.L.D.  With  owneroQiB  Correctioaa,  ao4  the 
idditioa  of  several  thousand  WoidSs  as  a^Q  with  Ad4ilien«  to  th^ 
lisjtory  of  the  Language,  and  to  the  Grammar.  By  the  Rev*  H.  ^» 
*00D,  M.A.  F.  S. A.  and  M.R^X.,  Chaplain  ia  Ordinary  to  his  M»- 
?8ty,  and  Rector  of  Settrington,  County  of  York.  Second  Edition, 
omplete  in  3  Vols*  4to.  vith  connderable  Additiona,  jnrtc^  £7  7m*  hdt, 

'  A  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE ;  abridged 
rom  the  above,  by  Alexander  Chalmers,  P.S.A.  In  8vo.  14f. 
4a. 

TODD'S  JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LAHi 
>UA6E  in  MINIATURE ;  with  a  copious  Vocabulary  of  Gre^^ 
^tin,  and  59criptoral  proper  Names,  divided  into  Syllables,  and  ae- 
entoated  for  Pronunciation.  By  Thomas  Rbes,  L.L.D.  F.S.A.  In 
8mo.  Portrait,  3i.  hds, 

P.  VIRGILII  MARONIS  opera.  Interpreutione  et  Notis  illus- 
ravit  Carolns  Ruseus,  Soc.  Jesu.  jussu  Christianissimi  Regis,  ad  usnm 
erenissimi  Delphini.  Juzta  Edltionem  novissimam  Parisiensem. 
luic  Editioni  accessit  Index  accuratissimus,  ante  editis  longe  locu- 
3etior.  Accessit  insuper  Qavis  Metrlco-Virgiliana.  Studio  et 
>pera  Joannis  Carey,  L.L.D.  in  Usum  phllomusaB  Juventutis  eon-' 
purala.    In  8vo.  price  1 1<.  hound, 

•  Also  may  be  had  the  following  Delphin  Classics  : — Cortfelius  Ne* 
OS,  ^%d,  »<!.— SaUustius,  6«.  ftcL— Ovidii  Epistolae,  8^.  M.-«Onilli 
Metamorphoses,  10«.  6d,  bd, — Caesar,  \2s,  bd. — Ciceronis  Orationes 
ielectae,  lOs,  6d,  bd, — Horatius,  I2s.  bd, — Juvenalis  et  Persius,  9«. 
«/.— Justinus,  8«.  bd. 

TRAVELS  of  ANACHARSIS  the  YOUNGER  in  GREECE,  during 
he  Middle  of  the  Fourth  Century  before  the  Christian  Mta,  By  the 
LBBE  Barthelemy,  Late  Keeper  of  the  Medals  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Cing  of  France,  &c.  Sixth  edit,  translated  from  the  French,  and 
arefully  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged,  by  the  last  improved  Paris 
•dit.    In  6  vols.  8vo.  with  a  4to.  volume  of  Plates,  price  41,  it,  hdt. 


BQoks  pMUhed  by  Longman  and  Co, 

THE  ROMAN  HISTORY,  from  the  BUILDING  of  ROME  U 
tbe  RUIN  of  the  COMMONWEALTH.  By  N.  Hookb,  Esq.  A 
New  Edition  in  6  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  price  3/.  Z*.  bds.  .' 

A  SHORT  VIEW  of  the  whole  SCRIPTURE  HISTORY,  with  »  . 

f  • 

ContinQation  of  the  Jewish  Aflbirs,  from  the  Old  Testament  till  tat 

I 

Time  of  Christ,  with  Figures  relating  to  the  Camp,  Tabernacle,  ant 
Worship  of  the  Jews.    By  Isaac  Watts,  D.D.    A  New  £ditioi|»  ' 
carefully  revised  and  corrected,  price  4««  bd. 

By  the  same  Author, 

LOGIC,  or  the  Right  use  of  Reason.    12mo.  4««  bd. 

The  IMPROVEMENT  of  the  MIND,  or  a  Supplement  to  the  Art 
of  Logic.  ^  8vo.  lOs,  6d»  bds.  and  12mo.  4f .  6d,  bd. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  GAZETTEER;  being  a  concise  Descriptioo, 
alphabetically  arranged,  of  all  the  Nations,  Kingdoms,  States,  Towns, 
Empires,  Provinces,  Cities,  Oceans,  Seas,  Harbours,  Rivers,  LakelK 
Canals,  Mountains,  Capes,  &c.  &c.  in  the  known  World ;  the  Go 
▼ernment.  Manners,  and  Religion  of  the  Inhabitant8,'with  the  Ezten  ■» 
Boundaries,  and  Natural  Productions,  Manufactures,  and  Curiosities, 
of  the  different  Countries.  Containing  several  thousand  Places  not  b 
be  met  with  in  any  simiUr  Gazetteer.  By  John  Walker,  MJ). 
Revised,  connderably  enlarged,  and  improved,  by  B.  P.  Cappbr.  A 
New  Edition.    Svo, price  15«.  bd,  (with  14  Maps). 

WALKER'S  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS ;  for  the  Use  of  School4 ; 
containing  Twenty-seven  coloured  Maps,/?rice  I2s,  ^ 

A  PRACTICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  J.  OUISEAU,  A.M.  Wik 
a  short  and  correct  notice  of  the  late  Changes  in  Europe.  Ninfli 
Edition,  carefully  revised  and  enlarged.    In  12mo.  price  bs,  btk»       i 
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